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The ancient and interesting Italian city 
of Verona is remarkable both for the natu- 
ral beauty of its surroundings, and for the 
wonderful strength of its fortifications, in 
the construction of which all the ingenuity 
of modern art has been exercised. It has 
also been rendered famous by being the 
scene of the tragical love story of Romeo 
and Juliet, immortalized by the genius of 
Shakspeare, and dear to the hearts of 
countless admirers. It was in “fair Vero- 
na’’ that the witty Mercutio gave his ex- 
quisite description of the wonder-working 
powers of Queen Mab, that Capulet and 
Montague defied each other, that Romeo 
raved of Juliet’s beauty, and Juliet mused 


is the tomb of Juliet, and go so far as to fiz 
the date of her death, which they asser( 
occurred in 1303. — 

The city stands on a. plain at. the foot of 
the hills which lie at the base of the Tyro- 
lese mountains, where they join the plains 
of Lombardy, and is seventy-two miles dis. 
tant from Venice, by railway. It is situ. 
ated on both sides of the river Adige, by 
which it is divided into two unequal parts 
connected by four stone bridges. It iUIlms 
with Mantua, Peschiera and Legnago, the 
famous Italian quadrilateral. The town 
itself has a fine appearance, and the land- 
scape around it is one of remarkable beauty. 
Many of the streets are narrow and dirty, 


at her window on Romeo’s perfectionx® but some, more particularly the Corso, and 


There the Veronese show what they claim 
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the one which leads from the Mantua gate, 
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are wide and well kept. The city is sur- 
rounded by extensive fortifications, and 
entered by five gates. It has been consid- 
ered a place of strength since it was sur- 
rounded with walls by the Emperor Gallie- 
“bus, 265 A. D, and its modern defences are 
among the most extraordinary works of 
military engineering in Europe. After 
passing into the hands of the Austrians in 
1815, it was greatly strengthened ; and since 
1849, every effort has been made to render 
it impregnable. 

The cathedral of Verona is conspicuous 
among its churches for its age and the 
beauty of itsornamentation. Itis supposed 
‘o have been erected before the time of 
Charlemagne, and to have received exten- 
tive repairs in the first half of the twelfth 
eentury. It bas ahandsome porch, which 
is adorned with many fine sculptures, 
among them the statues of the celebrated 
paladins, Roland and Oliver. The more 
modern parts of the edifice are exceedingly 
rich, and it contains several valuable paint- 
ings, among them a famous Assumption by 
Titian; there is also a sepulchral monu- 
ment of Julius Apollonius and his wife 
Attica Valeria, and the tomb of Pope Lu- 
cius 11]. The other churches are about 
forty in number, many of them beautiful 
specimens of gothic architecture, and con- 
taining fine paintings and other treasures 
afar. The church of San Zenone, built 
‘between 1138, and 1178, on the site of an 
arlier one, is an interesting example of the 
architecture of the middle ages, and has 
undergone but little change internally. 

There are yet remaining in Verona, sey- 
eral magnificent specimens of Roman archi- 
tecture, the chief of which is the amphi- 
theatre, occupying one side of the Piazza 
Bra, and built, it is supposed, between the 
years 81 and 117A. D. It is of elliptical 
form; the lesser diameter of the building 
is 404 feet, that of the arena 146 feet; and 
the building is said to have been 120 feet 
high. Itis supposed that an audience of 
22,000 people may have been accommodat- 
ed within its walls. In common with many 
other edifices in the city, it is constructed 
of Verona ‘marble, which gives it a very 
handsome appearance. 

The Porta dei Borsari, and the Arco de 
Leoni, are fine Roman gateways, both dat- 
ine back to the time of the Roman emper- 
ors. Among the many interesting edifices 
in Verona, we may mention the palaces of 
Canossa and Guasta Verza, both built by 


San Micheli; the palace della gran guardta 
in the Piazza Bra; that of Ridolfi; the 
palaces in the Piazza dei Signori, one of 
which has a square tower three hundred 
feet high; the superb palace dell consiglio, 
built after a design of Sansovino, but with 
additions by Fra Giocondo, the commenta- 
tor of Vitruvius, its front adorned with 
bronze and marble statues of celebrated 
natives of Verona, among them Catullus, 
Pliny the younger, etc.; and the palazzo 
pubdlico opposite the amphitheatre. 

The library of the chapter of Verona con- 
tains upwards of 12,000 volumes, and a large 
number of MSS., some of which are of great 
antiquity. It was in this library that Pe- 
trarch discovered Cicero’s epistles Ad Fa- 
miliares. The picture gallery includes 
about four hundred paintings, among them 
a Transfiguration by Titian, and a full 
length portrait and a Deposition by Paul 
Veronese. 

The city Has a lyceum, a gymnasium, a 
school of painting, a female college, a cler- 
ical seminary, an academy of agriculture 
aud commerce, theatres, hospitals, etc. It 
has a population of about sixty thousand. 

The date of tile foundation of Verona is 
unknown, but history affirms that a colony 
was established there by Julius Cwsar, and 
that under the rule of the Romans, it be- 
came one of the most flourishing cities in 
the north of Italy. When the power of the 
Roman emperors began to decrease, it 
shared the fate of its sister cities, and was 
invaded by the Goths, whose great leader, 
Theodoric, made it the capital of his em- 
pire. It was captured by Charlemagne in 
774, and the conqueror made it the resi- 
dence of his son, King Pepin, but it after- 
wards became a free city. The Montagues 
who were Ghibellines, here lived in perpet- 
ual and deadly enmity with the Capulets, 
who were Guelphs, and hence, as is well 
known to us all, arose the sad and tragical 
story of Romeo and Juliet. 

In 1405 Verona was annexed to Venice, 
and enjoyed peace till the invasion of Italy 
by the French in 1796, when it was cap- 
tured, and ceded to, Austria the following 
year, but added to the kingdom of Italy in 
1805. The ramparts and bastions which 
had been constructed in the early part of the 
sixteenth century were totally destroyed at 
the peace of Luneville in 1801; but the gates 
were spared, and one of them, the Porta 
del Palio has been termed a “‘ miracle of 
architecture.”’ 
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“TIS THE OLD, OLD TALE.” 


A letter, Lucy? for me to read? 
Ah, telltale blushes, what secret now? 
1 am but teasing. There, never heed, 
Nor blur with furrows that little brow. 


Yes, as I thought. ’Tis the old, old tale; 
He loves you; dreams of you night and day; 
With hope he brightens, with dread turns pale, 
Traths, dear sister, or babblings gray. 
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Love lives forever, if heartborn—real; 
But fades like the roses I’ve now just clipped, 
When told by one who your peace would steal, 
Then flit to some blossom as honey-lipped. 


To you each word here is truth’s own mint; 
To me, once cheated, there’s room for doubt; 
You, sister, could give him your love sans stint— 
What? tears and trembling? a dawning pout? 


Well, darling, believe then, and cynic thought 
Shall fade away in your love’s sweet sun; 
He is not world)y, nor fashion-taught; 
I would not darken new light begun. 


His words are manly; an honest ring 
Sounds in each sentence. Ah! Lucy, live 

Long in the love that cau never wing, 
Whilst I—well, yes—I have yet to give. 


THE PARROT TRIBE. . 


The Psittacidw, or Parrots, form a very 
interesting family in the bird creation, 
both on account of the extreme beauty of 
their pluma ge, aud the power which some 
of them possess to articulate words. A bird 
that will talk, and seem at times to have 
almost human understanding of the mean- 
ing of the sentences it repeats, is a never- 
failing source of amusement in the family 
circle. It is continually acquiriug new ex- 
pressions, and the long life of such pets, 
when they receive proper treatment, ren- 
ders them all the more valuable. 

We give on page 309 a fine representa- 
tion of the great white cockatoo, which is 
&@ most magnificent bird, and is a native of 
the Moluccas. Its length is seventeen 
inches; the plumage is white, with some 
small patches of sulphur-coler. The crest 
on the head is five inches loug, and can be 
raised or depressed at the bird’s pleasure. 
This cockatoo is distinguished for its gen- 
tleness, becoming very tame in captivity, 
and for this reason, and its beauty, it is 
highly prized, though it learns to speak 
with difficulty. 

A still larger specimen than the above is 
the Great Red-Crested Cockatoo, which is 
white with a rosy tinge. It has a very 
large crest, and is a remarkably beautiful 
bird, of a gentle disposition. It will imi- 
tate the prating of hens, or the crowing of 
chanticleer, flapping its wings as it does so. 
Among the other varieties, all of them of 


great beauty, the Bank’s cockatoo is con- 
sidered at once the most rare and elegant, 
and is consequently the most costly. Its 
length is from twenty-two to thirty inches; 
its prevailing color black. The feathers 
on the breast are edged with yellow, and 
there are yellow stripes passing the whole 
length of the bird underneath. The crest 
is spotted with yellow, and the tail feathers 
are marked with crimson and orange. This 
variety is found in the Australian forests. 
The manner in which the natives of 
Australia kill these exquisite birds, whose 
flesh they find quite palatable, is curious, 
and is described by an Australian traveller 
as follows: *‘ Perhaps as fine a sight as can 
be seen in the whole circle of native sports 
is the killing cockatoos with the kiley or 
. A native perceives a large 
flight of cockatoos in a forest which en- 
circles a lagoon; the expanse of water 
affords an open clear space above it, unen- 
cumbered with trees, but which raise their 
gigantic forms all around, more vigorous 
in their growth from the damp soil in 
which they flourish. In their leafy sum- 
mits sit a countless number of cockatoos, 
screaming and flying from tree to tree, as 
they make their arrangements for a night’s 
sound sleep. The native throws aside his 
cloak, so that he may not have even this 
slight covering to impede his motions, 
draws his kiley from his belt, and, with a 
noiseless elastic step, approaches the la- 
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goon, creeping frem tree to tree, and from 
bush to bush, and disturbing the birds as 
little as possible. Their sentinels, how- 
ever, take the alarm ; the cockatoos furthest 
from the water fly to the trees near its 
edge, and thus they keep concentrating 
their force as the native advances. They 
are aware that danger is at hand, but are 
ignorant of its nature. At length the pur- 
suer almost reaches the edge of the water, 
and the seared cockatoos, with wild cries, 
spring into the air; at the same instant the 


native raises his right hand high over his 
shoulder, and, bounding forward with his 
utmost speed, to give impetus to his blow, 
the kiley quits his hand asif it would strike 
the water; but when it has almost touched 
the unruffied surface of the lake, it spins 
upward with inconceivable velocity, and 
with the strangest contortions. In vain 
the terrified cockatoos try to avoid it; it 
sweeps wildly and uncertainly through the 
air—and so eccentric are its motions, that 
it requires but a small stretch of the imag- 
ination to fancy it endowed with life—and 
with fell swoops in rapid pursuit of the de- 
voted birds, some of whom are almost cer- 
tain to be brought screaming to the earth. 


But the wily savage has not yet done with 
them. He avails himself of the extraor- 
dinary attachment which these birds have 
for one another, and fastening a wounded 
one to a tree, so that its cries may induce 
its companions to return, he watches his 
opportunity, by throwing his kiley or spear, 
to add another bird or two to the booty he 
has already obtained.” Such is the hard 
fate of these exquisite birds at the hands 
of savages. 

Our second illustration, on page 310, 


gives a very good idea of the characteris- 
tics of the long-billed parrot, which forms 
a connecting link between the parrots and 
cockatoos. This bird is fifteen inches long. 
Its prevailing color is a deep red, mingled 
with yellow, brown and olive. It hasa 
harsh voice, which has been compared to 
the bark of a dog, and lives upon fruits and 
leaves, It is a native of Australia and 
Norfolk Island. 

One of the most well-known varieties of 
the parrot tribe is the common gray parrot, 
which has a short scarlet tail. It-is very 
intelligent, learns to speak easily, and evi-_ 
dently wishes to imitate the sopnds it 
hears. It has a remarkable memory, and. 
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there is an account of ove that could re- 
peat the Apostle’s Creed from beginning to 
end without a mistake. This achievement 


caused it to be purchased by a cardinal, 


who gave for it a hundred crowns. The 
species is found in Guinea and its vicinity. 

The large and splendid Macaws that in- 
habit the unexplored depths of the South 


American forests are not so docile in their 
disposition, or so graceful in their move- 


ments, as many others of their tribe, but 
none excel them in magnificence of plu- 


mage. The prevailing color of the red and 
blue macaw is a beautiful scarlet, diversi- 
fied by spots and shades of blue, green, 
yellow and light brown. It will learna 
few words, and will come at its master’s 
call, but it has some vicious habits. The 


great green macaw, however, which is two 
feet four inches Jong, and nearly all grass- 
green in hue, is represented as being tame, 
obedient, affectionate, and a good talker; 
but it is a rare species. : 

The parrots are all tropical birds, their 
peculiarities being such as fit them for life 
in those countries where a perpetual sum- 
mer reigns, and where the supply of their 
favorite food of fruits and seeds is contin- 
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ually recurring. In their native forests 
they form a splendid spectacle, their gor- 
geous colors being then accompanied with 


all the ease and grace of motion that free- 


dom alone can give. In South America 
are found the Macaws; in India and its 
islands the Lories in their scarlet robes; 
in Australia the Cockatoos and broad-tailed 


Parrakeets, some specimens of which are 


called Love-Birds. The latter are much 


smaller than the other varieties, and unite 
to elegance of form and plumage a very 


loving disposition; but their capacity for 
talking is small, and they are usually kept 


in cages for their beauty. 

The one species of parrot native in the 
United States is the Carolina Parrot, which 
is a beautiful bird, and when captured be- 
comes very tame and sociable. These par- 
rots are very social in their habits, always 
flying in large focks and alighting in com- 
panies. They show a great deal of attach- 
ment for each other, and nestle close to- 
gether when they roost, for which they 
choose the inside of a hollow tree. Their 
curious manner of passing the night is 
thus described by Audubon: “ Their roost- 
ing-place is in hollow trees, and the holes 
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excavated by the larger species of Wood- 
peckers, as far as these can be filled by 
them. At dusk a flock of Parrakeets may 
be seen alighting against the trunk of a 
sycamore, or any other tree where a con- 
siderable excavation exists within it. Im- 
mediately below the entrance the birds all 
cling to the bark, and crawl into the hole 
to pass the night. When such a hole does 


wot prove sufficient to hold the whole 


flock, those around the entrance hook 
themselves on by the tip of the upper man- 
dible, aud thus remain for the night. I 
have frequently seen them in such posi- 


tious by means of a glass, and am satisfied 


the bill is the only support in such cases,” 

The same writer says in regard to the 
flight of the Carolina parrot, ‘* Their flight 
is rapid, straight and continued through 
the forests, or over fields and rivers, and is 
accompanied by inclinations of the body, 


which enable the observer to see alternately 
their upper and under parts. They deviate 


from a direct course only when impedi- 
ments occur, such as trunks of trees or 
. houses, in which case they glance aside in 
a very graceful manner, as much as may be 


necessary. A general cry is kept up by the 
party, and it is seldom that one of these 


birds is on the wing for ever so short a 
space without uttering its cry. On reach- 
ing a spot which affords a supply of food, 
instead of alighting at once, as many birds 
do, the Parrakeets take a good survey of 
the neighborhood, passing over it in circles 
of great extent, first above the trees, and 
gradually lowering, until they almost touch 
the ground, when, suddenly reascending, 
they all settle in the tree that bears the 
fruit of which they are in quest.” 


sil 


Wilson gives the following illustration of 
the affection these parrots show for mem- 
bers of the flock in misfortune: “At Big 


Bone Lick, thirty miles above the mouth 


of the Kentucky River, 1 saw them in 
great numbers. They came screaming 
through the woods in the morning, about 
an hour after sunrise, to drink the salt 
water, of which they, as well as the pigeons, 


are remarkably fond, When they alighted 


on the ground, it appeared at a distance as 
if covered with a carpet of the richest 
green, orange and yellow; they afterward 
settled in one body on a neighboring tree, 


which stood detached from any other, cov- 
eriug almost every twig of it, and the sun 
shining strongly on their gay and glossy 
plumage, produced a very beautiful and 
splendid appearance. Here I had an op- 
portunity of observing some very particular 
traits of their character; having shot down 
a number, some of which were only wouud- 


ed, the whole flock swept repeatedly around 
their prostrate companions, and again set- 
tled on a low tree, within twenty yards ef 
the spot where | stood. At each succes- 
sive discharge, though showers of them 


fell, yet the affection of the survivors 


seemed rather to iucrease; for after a few 
circuits around the place, they again 
alighted near me, looking down on their 
slaughtered companions with such mani- 
fest symptoms of sympathy and concern as 
entirely disarmed me,” 

Parrots select the hollows of decayed 
trees as places wherein to deposit and 
hatch their eggs, not making any nest, buf 
laying their eggs, which vary from two to 
five or six in number, according to the 
species, upon the bare rotten wood. 


THE WHALE FISHERY. 


The perils encountered by whaling ves- 
sels and their crews while on their voyages, 
have often been written upon and graphi- 
cally pictured, but it may be questioned if 
those who remain upon the land, and who 
have vo near and dear ones engaged in the 
dangerous business, ever really comprebend 
the hardships and bairbreadth escapes to 
which the sailor becomes inured. The 
first of the trials of a whaling voyage, both 
to those who go and to those who stay, is 


its length. This, of course, in a measure 


depends upon the circumstances affecting 
the good fortunes of the voyagers, but evem 
when they are favored with good weather 
and five success in securing whales, the 
absence from home must stretch over a 
period of many months. A whaling vessel 
is generally fitted out for a cruise of four 
years, and if it returns with its cargo of oil 
in forty months, the voyage is considered 
remarkably quick. In other instances,-the 
exhausted stores of the ship are recruited 


at some port arvund Cape Horn, and al 
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most five years elapse before the storm-tried 
bark reappears in the harbor from which it 
first sailed. 

The feelings of relatives and friends on 
the sailing of a whaler and on its return, 
may be more easily imagined than ex- 
pressed in words. Such partings must al- 
most equal the bitterness of death itself, 
since the ready imagination of those left 
behind must picture the many dangers to 
be met with, and waken the terror of fear- 
ful love for the safety of those exposed to 
them. Said one sea-captain, “‘ Of forty- 
nine years of seafaring life, I have passed 
but seven on the land.”’ 

The wife of a captain of a whaling ves- 
sel stated to a friend that she had been 
married eleven years, and on counting the 
days since her marriage that her husband 
had spent at home, she found that they 
amounted to only three hundred and sixty. 
When asked how many letters she wrote to 
her husband during his last voyage she re- 
plied, ‘‘ One hundred, of which he only re- 
ceived six.’’ The rule is to write, and send 
by any ship that can be heard from as sail- 
ing from any port for the Pacific Ocean; 
but the chances are small indeed that the 
two ships will meet on that “ wide waste of 
waters,”’ and sometimes a ship returns with- 
out any on board having heard from home 
during the entire voyage. When this is 
the case, with what an anxious heart must 
the long-absent sailor watch the boat leav- 
ing the wharf, and rapidly nearing the ship 
bringing to him tidings of weal or woe! 
How much may transpire even in afew 
weeks; and be has been away long weary 
months and years! Perhaps, as he walks 
the deck, pale and agitated with contend- 
ing emotions, a friend meets him with a 
cheery smile, and utters the welcome words 
—‘* All well at home.’’ Or, as is too often 
the case, he may advance with saddened 
countenance, and force his reluctant lips 
to break the mournful news that wife, or 
child, or even both, are dead. 

On the other side, there is the same azi- 
tation and anxiety on the partof these who 
have remained at home. Let us suppose 
that on a pleasant sunny morning the fact 
that a Cape Horn ship has appeared on the 
horizon isannounced by telegraph. At the 
news the stars and stripes are unfurled 
from the flagstaff, and a current of emotion 
sweeps through the town. All who have 


friends engaged in whaling, are hoping it 


may be the ship in which they are most in- 
terested, and all expect as least to receive 
news from those on the distant ovean. The 
captain’s wife prepares te meet her hus- 
band, while ber heart continually shrinks 
at the question thought will suggest—* Is 
healive?” It may be that he whom she 
expects soon gladdens her with his pres- 
ence, but alas! it may be that she waits 
only to learn of his death from sickness or 
danger. These scenes are of constant re- 
currence, and it needs no help from fiction 
or imagination, to invest the whale-fishery 
with pathetic interest. 

The actual dangers connected with whal- 
ing have been too often described by those 
acquainted with the subject to require 
many examples here. The following de- 
scription of a catastrophe at sea illustrates 
the perils of the undertaking very forcibly. 
** A boat had been lowered to take a whale. 
They had plunged the harpoon into the 
huge monster, and he rushed with them at 
railroad speed, out of sight of the ship. 
Suddenly a fog began to rise, and envelop 
the ship, and to spread over the whole ex- 
panse of the ocean. It was impossible to 
see any object at the distance of the ship’s 
length. And there was an open whale- 
boat, with six men in it, perhaps fifteen 
miles from the ship, with food and water 
for but a few hours’ consumption, and ut- 
terly bewildered by the dense fog. 

“ The darkness of night soon came on, 
The wind began to rise, the billows to 
swell. Every effort was made by firing 
guns and showing lights to attract the lost 
boat. The long hours of night rolled 
away, a stormy morning dawned, and still 
no boat appeared. For several days they 
sailed in circles around the spot, but in 
vain. The boat was either dashed by the 
whale, or swamped by the billows of the 
stormy night; or, as it floated, day after 
day, upon the wide expanse of the Pacific, 
one after another of the crew, emaciated 
with thirst and famine, dropped down and 
died,” 

Yet, in comparison with the numbers 
engaged in the whale fishery and its at- 
tendant perils, the number of fatal acci- 
dents is remarkably few. It is am easy 
thing fora whale to destroy a boat with 
one lash of his enormous flukes, and so 
send its occupants to the bottom; or, he 
needs but to close his jaws upon it once to 
crush it to a shapeless mass of fragments. 
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If neither of these devices occur to him, he 
may dart downward to come up perpendic- 
ularly with lightning-like rapidity, striking 
the boat with his head and tossing it high 
in the air, spilling its luckless inmates out 
upon the sea, to drown or be picked up by 
other boats. But all these terrors do not 
prevent the prosecution of whaling, or 
render the numbers few of those who are 
willing to face them. Perhaps the pros- 
pect of a competence in the future, if suc- 
cessful, is the tempting thought that lures 
the sailor to engage in the labors and perils 
of the whale fishery. 

Turning from the whaling scenes of the 
Pacific, we will glance at the same occupa- 
tion as carried on in the northern latitudes 


by the savage Ahts of Vancouver’s Island. 
The stranded whale represented in the en- 
graving given above, has evidently fallen a 
victim to their skill, but had rushed away 
in his death-agony from his tormentors, 
only to be cast upon shore by the tide. 

A whale-chase is an affair of some im- 
portance among the Ahts, and they make 
great preparations for the whaling season, 
which begins about the end of May or 
June, and is considered almost a sacred 
time. The honor of using the harpoon is 
enjoyed by only a few in the tribe, who in- 
herit the privilege, although it may some- 
times be acquired by merit. 

The harpooner selects eight or nine men 
for his crew, who for several moons go 
through with a strict ordeal of preparation 
for service. ‘ When the whales approach 
the coast the fishermen are out all day, let 
the wind blow high or not. The canoes 
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have different cruising-grounds, some little 
distance apart. The Indian whaling-gear 
consists of harpoons, lines, inflated seal- 
skins, and wooden or bone spears. The 
harpoon is often made of a piece of the 
iron hoop of an ale cask, cut with a chisel 
into the shape of a harpoon blade, two 
barbs fashioned from the tips of deer-horns 
being affixed to this blade with gum. Close 
to the harpoon the line is of ‘deer sinews. 
To this the main line is attached, which is 
generally made of cedar twigs laid together 
as thick as a three-inch rope. Large in- 
flated skins are fastened to this line about 
twelve feet from the harpoon. The weapon 
itself is then tied slightly to a yew handle 
ten feet long. 

* On getting close the harpooner, 
from the bow of his canoe, throws 
his harpoon at the whale with full 
force. As soon as the barb enters, 
the fastening of the wooden han- 
dle being but slight, breaks, and 
becomes detached from the line. 
The natives raise a yell, and the 
whale dives quickly, but the seal- 
skins impede his progress. Very 
long lengths of line are kept in the 
canoes, and sometimes the lines 
from several canoes are joined. 
On the reappearance of the whale 
on the surface he is attacked from 
the nearest canoes; and thus, fin- 
ally, forty or fifty large buoys are 
attached to his body. He strug- 
gles violently for a time, and beats 
and lashes the water in all directions, un- 
til, weakened by loss of blood, and fatigued 
by his exertions, he ceases to struggle, and 
the natives despatch him with their short 
spears. The whale is then taken in tow 
by the whole fleet of canoes, the crews 
yelling and singing, and keeping time with 
their paddles. 

‘Sometimes, after being harpooned, the 
whale escapes, and takes ropes, harpoons, 
sealskins, and everything with him. 
Should he die from his wounds, and be 
found by another tribe at sea, or on shore 
within the territorial limits of the finders, 
the instruments are returned to the losers, 
with a large piece of fish as a present, 
though disputes sometimes arise between 
tribes on the finding of dead whales near 
the undefined boundaries, which result in 
serious quarrels, leading to the suspension 
of all intercourse, and a threatened war.” 


~ 
A STRANDED WHALE. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 

Mr. Pavut LENNOX, when on the grav- 
elled walk beneath Essica’s window, he 
called to the wolf-mastiffs on the terrace, 
and they refused to answer to that call, 
ground his fine teeth in a spasm of savage 
rage. In all the months he had been at 
Brandt, he had never made a friend, nei- 
ther in stable, kennel nor servants’ hall. 
This fact, to say the least, was significant. 

He crossed the lawn moodily. The air 
was thick and damp, but full of summer 
perfumes. I doubt if Mr. Lennox did not 
find a certain pleasure in the sudden dark- 
ness that was closing up theday. There is 
something rebukeful always in God’s blue 
sky and sunshine, to the heart that is har- 
boring a dark or evil deed. 

He walked with a quick uneven step. 
The broad paths were quite deserted—a 
dead hush reigned everywhere among the 
rank rich shrubbery. Now and thena bird 
fluttered in some thicket, or the drone of 
the tide rose up from the rocky shore, but 
that was all. He crossed an old stile over- 
hung with roses and jasmine, and beloved 
of Miss Glendening in previous days, and 
skirting a mossy wall beyond, emerged at 
last to the point, where a year before an 
old tumble-down porter’s lodge had stood, 
with efnpty casements facing the sea. But 
the spirit of renovation had been there, and 
the desolate old ruin had disappeared. In 
its place a stone Triton stood, flinging from 
a curved shell showers of liquid crystals 
into astone basin beneath, and some young 
sycamores plan ted at the edge of the foun- 
tain whispered weirdly in the wind. 

Paul Lennox passed the Triton by, never 
deigning it a glance. The path swerved 


abruptly here, and beyond its final bend he 
beheld his destination—the most singular, 
perhaps, that one could haveimagined. It 
was asmall enclosure, circfed round with 
clumps of evergreens, through which a 
shaft of Italian marble rose white and sol- 
emn towards the sky—the grave of Mrs. 
Brandt. With a footstep that lagged al- 
most unconsciously, Lennox approached 
the iron gateway opening into the place. 
It stood ajar. He bent down, and looked 
closely at the walk beneath. There was a 
print of fresh footsteps on its damp gravel. 
Half crouching upon the ground, himself 
hidden by the long branches of the ever- 
greens, and one hand clutching hard on the 
iron railing, Paul Lennox peered through. 

It was a low mound, closely shaven—no 
bud or blossom there, but the long star- 
grasses waving at the corners of the enclo- 
sure. The shaft of marble at the head of 
the grave had aname and a date, and noth- 
ing more. Verily, she slept the good sleep 
alone and forgotten. 

Forgotten? Flung down at the foot of 
the grave, Paul Lennox saw a wreath of 
fresh immortelles, and kneeling there with 
uncovered head, a figure tall and bearded, 


_ the face turned towards his own—a hand- 


some face, but thinner and sterner than 
when he had last looked upon it—with 
streaks of gray in the rich liair, and deep 
far-seeing eyes—the face of one, in short, 
who had tasted of life’s bitterness, and 
fought its hard fights—Guy Renshaw. 

Like a wild creature watching its prey, 
Lennox sank down lower and lower behind 
the evergreens, glaring out from their am- 
bush on that solitary and unconscious fig- 
ure, with a look in his eyes such as no 
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mortal ever wears but once. 1n it was mir- 
rored the last turning-point of human des- 
tiny, the dark and final surrender of a soul 
to evil. 

He lay there a long time, sometimes half 
erect, sometimes face downward in the 
grass; but always with one hand clasped 
hard over something which he carried in 
his breast. Finally Renshaw rose up from 
the grave. The night had begun to fall 
then. He cast one long yearning look 
around—the exile and alien—then crushing 
his hat over his brow, turned slowly and 
walked away. 

At the first clang of the iron gate, Len- 
nox started up also, white, almost breath- 
less. Already that swift figure was fast 
disappearing in the mist and shrubbery. 
Toward Brandt House? Ah no! but the 
narrow road winding away to the shore be- 
low. With a bound Paul Lennox cleared 
the low railing and followed in pursuit. 

The road lay gray and lonely, shut in by 
the mist. Guy Renshaw, absorbed in his 
ewn thoughts, followed its turnings me- 
chanically, never .Jooking back. Now and 
then a footfall echoed behind him on the 
soft soil, but without exciting either inter- 
est or attention. He had forgotten the 
bitter Present in the bright alluring Past. 
Ah, if we could but cease to love when we 
had ceased to hope! if the madness of pas- 
sion could but find an antidote in its own 
despair! But no! all else may depart, yet 
Love must live forever; and the hardest of 
all earthly lessons ever learned by these 
weak human hearts of ours is to forget. 

He thought of her with a wild and intense 
longing, as he might have thought of the 
dead; and dead indeed, she was to him. 
He thought of her dark eyes, of her red lips, 
of her beautiful hair—goading himself over 
and cver again with a thousand vain sweet 
memories. Wife of Paul Lennox she might 
be, and happy or miserable, she dared not 
question which, but he had loved her once, 
and to men like Guy Renshaw, to love once 
is to love forever. 

It was dark when he reached the inn of 
the Three Petrels. Tea was awaiting for 
him in. Mistress Moll’s little sitting-room, 
and Mistress Moll herself stood in the 
porch, peering anxiously through the mist. 

*““Humph! so you have come at last, 
young master?” she cried, sharply; “ and 
where is that other man that was crossing 
the shore with you?” 
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Renshaw started. 

“There was no other.” 

there was,’”? answered Mistress 
Moll, tartly. ‘‘I saw him at your back in 
a lifting of the mist not a moment agone. 
Some fisherman going down to the cove. 
Well, come in, young master, come in!’ 

Renshaw drank his tea in the homely 
parlor of the inn that night, lingering long 
over the board, while the brown burly fish- 
ermen gathered as usual in Mistress Moll’s 
barroom and under the eaves outside to 
gossip the evening away. Presently Ren- 
shaw rose up and stepping out into the 
porch, lighted a cigar. The mists were 
slowly breaking. The lamp of the light- 
house on the point shone like a Cyclop’s 
eye, and already the silver ring of the 
watery young moon peered out above the 
poplar tree to the west. A hand was laid 
on Renshaw’s arm. He turned and saw 
Mistress Moll Darke wrinkling her dark face 
above his shoulder. 

* Bide here young master,” she said; 
** never leave the inn to-night.” 

He smiled. 

** Mistress Darke, I am but going, for 
courtesy’s sake, to smoke this cigar upon 
the shore.” 

She griped him passionately by the sleeve. 

** Nay nay, not to the shore! You have 
been on a bad road to-day—the road to 
Brandt. It bodes you no good.” 

**T have been to my mother’s grave,” he 
answered, calmly, drawing his cloak about 
him; “can that bode me evil ?” 

She fell back wavering and uncertain, 
and in the meantime, Guy Renshaw had 
walked off down the narrow path leading 
to the sands. 

The tide was rolling in against the foot 
of the rocks—he could see the white surf- 
lines flashing ghostlike in the darkness. 
With his hands crossed behind him, his 
head upon his breast, Renshaw went 
pacing back and turth across the slippery 
shingles. 

Never had the song of that sea seemed so 
mournful and so solemn. It was like a 
dirge. Renshaw listened in a sort of 
dreamy fascination. His cigar burned slow- 
ly out to ashes, and the tip of the mourn- 
ful moon sank further and further west- 
ward, till it rested on the rim of the low 
horizon. He had left Time for an hour, 
and touched upon an Eternity. 

He might never tread that shore again— 
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who could tell? This visit to the Headlands 
had been to him a sort of fatality, impossi- 
ble to resist. It was a farewell visit, too. 
He had come to look his last upon the places 
that had known him—upon all the old pleas- 
antand familiar things. On the morrow 
he would go abroad, to return, perhaps, 
years hence, or—never. ; 

With these thoughts uppermost in his 
mind Renshaw paused in his walk at last, 
and leaning against a jagged rock, looked 
off upon the far reach of sea. 

‘““What a sobbing surf!’ he thought; 
“and how strangely mournful this night 
seems,” 

Suddenly a fragment of the rock against 
which he leaned, dislodged somewhere 


from above, rolled down with a crash, and 


fell upon the wet sand below. Renshaw 
started and looked up. 

There was a smothered oath; a breath 
hissing het through furious teeth, swept 
his cheek; and in that last moment, there 
flashed confusedly on his sight a couchant 
figure outlined against the darkness above 
him; then something steely and bright 
swooped suddenly downward in the last 
light of the sinking moon; and Guy Ren- 
shaw without a groan or cry, had fallen 
face downwards upon the sands. 

* * * * 

Half an hour after the lighthouse lamp 
still shone, the stars were out thick and 
luminous, and the white waves still broke 
sadly on the shore. Then there arose a 


sound as of flying footsteps near by, and 


something came flying and panting along. 
the beach like a wild doe when hounds are 
on her track. A woman’s figure clad in 
gray from head to foot, with a face whiter 
than the surf-lines. 

O tender pitiful night! hide her and shel- 
ter her. O swift feet—flying whither ?— 
your path is barred now, for yonder a dead 
man lies in the way! Some drowned sailor, 
perhaps, gone upon the voyage from 
whence there is no return. Let us see. 

A tiny bauble lay upon the sands at the 


,_ Stark feet of the lady. She stooped and 


picked it up. It was a dagger with a silver 
hilt, rough with emeralds, and clotted and 
streaked with blood. At the sight all her 
panting labored breath grew still. Quick 
as thought she had cast herself down by the 
body, and lifted his head, and turned to 
the starlight his still white face. Thena 
cry, 80 wild, so terrible, that the very sea 


might: have fled affrighted from it, rung 
over the rocks, and that gray figure had 
raised the heavy head to her knee, and 
lifted her fair hands above it, and stretched 
them piteously to heaven. It was Essica. 


. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


*“THomas! Curse you, get up?’ 

The old hostler, lying asleep on a bundle 
of hay on the floor of the stable, with his 
lantern burning dimly beside him, felt the 
sharp kick of a heavy boot, and starting 
up, saw Mr. Paul Lennox, somewhat dis- 
hevelled about his dress, glowering sav- 
agely down at him. 

“Saddle your fastest horse!’’ he cried; 
‘and be quick about it, too, if you do not 
want me to kill you!” 

Sir?’ stammered the poor bewildered 
hostler, “ it is nearly midnight.” 

“Midnight or morning, bring out that 
horse, or it will be the last night you will 
ever see!” 

Surly and muttering, the man started 
into the stables. 

“ The upstart—the dirty tyrant, to threat- 
en me, and I been at Brandt this twenty 
year!” 

Mr. Lennox was stamping furiously in 
the stable-door, the cold sweat standing in 
drops upon his face. Thomas saddied and 
bridled the horse, argi led him forth. 

He was a beautiful creature—a fiery, 
large-eyed roan, with an arching neck and 

“long slender limbs. The old hostler patted 
him fondly and regretfully. 

“He was Mr. Renshaw’s horse,’’ he said, 
“and powerful fond of his master. You’ll 
have to be a bit careful, sir—he’s flighty, 
but there aint a fleeter in all the country 
round.” 

Lennox leaped into the saddle with a 
smothered oath. 

“Don’t wait for me,” he said, ‘t I shall 
not return to-night?’ and dashed off like 
an arrow down the avenue. 

Well, the deed was done, and revenge — 
was glutted! He looked off to the hamlet 
lights, and thought of a patch of bloody 
sand under the rocks there. Perhaps they 
had found him already; perhaps they 
would not find him until morning, when 
the fishermen came trooping down the 
shore to unmoor their boats. By that time 
he would be beyond pursuit. 


{ 
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How fast the horse flew on, and whata 
magnificeut thorough-bred he was! So he 
had been fond of his master? Lennox 
laughed in his throat, 

“Was it cowardly?” he said; “I do not 
know. I might have given him a chance 
for his life; but all’s fair in love and war, 
and this savors a little of both.” 

Then he thought of Essica; but, some- 
how, there was something in the thought 
that,made him put it hurriedly by; he 
turned, instead, to the road he was travers- 
ing. It led from the hamlet, and not to- 
wards it. It was new to him—he had 
chosen it quite unconsciously, but the 
horse took to it in gallant style, and never 
had iron-clad hoofs rung faster on the 
rough soil. They were still skirting the 
sea, with its ragged cliffs and hoarse pur- 
suing moan; but the things around him 
had grown strange and unfamiliar, for 
they were passing many and many a mile 
beyond Brandt. 

* Better to be Abel than Cain,” yes, a 
thousand times better. Flying on through 
the night, like the Wild Huntsman him- 
self, some like thought might have crossed 
Paul Lennox’s brain; but not for long, I 
trow, for this man was, and had been all 
his life, as cruel and relentless as the 
grave. 

Detection! That was the fear before 
him now—the goad that urged him onward. 
Could the horse but last, he thought, to 
carry him through the night, by morning 
he should be so far distant from the scene 


of the crime, that further escape would be - 


but a matter of leisure. 

Suddenly, aud in the full maturing of 
this plan, the horse in question stumbled 
and fell. The road had broken abruptly 
into a rough and narrow way, curving 
about the cliffs like a ribbon, and part of it 
engulfed already by the full tide. He 


must have missed the right track some- - 


where behind, Lennox thought, or the 
horse, perhaps, had led him wrong. Half 
stunned by his fall, he disengaged himself 
from the saddle, and rising up, loosened 
the girths, and taking the bridle-rein in 
his hand, coaxed and urged the animal to 
his feet again. 

There he stood, not a rod distant from 
the verge of the cliffs, bruised and trem- 
bling, and eye to eye with his rider. Pale 
with rage, Leunox essayed to lead him for- 
ward in vain! Some demon had entered 
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suddenly into the creature. With a toss of 
his superb head, he reared upon his 
haunches, and then plunged, dragging his 
rider nearly to the ground. His large eyes 
were dilated; his flanks quiveritig; the 
blood dripped under the cruel bit where it 
cut into the flesh. Lennox struck him 
mercilessly again and yet again. 

“Do you scent your master’s blood ?” 
he laughed. “I have heard of such 
things. Come, come! this will not do.” 

Still the horse snorted wildly and tossed 
his head. The large eyes, almost human 
in their misery, kept their strained and 
frightened look; the foam, too, had started 
out on his shining hide. But he stirred 
not. Lennox stood with the bridle over 
his arm, gazing gloomily down at the sea. 
‘Something like despair was tugging fer the 
first time at that bold bad heart of his. 
What was to be done? Bah! he had con- 
quered the master—could he not quell the 
beast? With a cruel word on his lips, 
Lennox leaped into the saddle again. 

** By heaven! you shall go on!” he cried, 
plunging his rowels deep into the horse’s 
quivering flanks. ‘I have you now!’ 

Yes, but not a rod distant, sloping 
straight downward, yawned the edge of the 
cliffs, black and bald in the night. Goad- 
ed into madness, the horse fell back again 
upon his haunches, and then reared once 
in the air, and then—leaped forward. He 
struggled fiercely to hold him back—to 
fling himself to earth again. Too late—too 
late, even for brute instinct to prevail. 
One instant hanging on that narrow verge, 
Paul Lennox saw the sea before, and the 
sky above, and the night around. Only 
one instant; and then where horse and 
rider had been, nothing was left but blank 
darkness and the very stillness of death. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A Low sunshiny room, with whitewashed ’ 
walls; a window at the foot of the bed 
hung with a muslin curtain, through 
whose parted folds one could see some 
rippling poplar leaves, touched with gold 
along their shining edges. ,A delicious 
floor, scrubbed to spotless whiteness; at 
the head of the bed a stand, with some 
vials upon it, and a bottle of wine, anda 
glass filled with asters and cardinal! flowers; 
and sitting at the window abovementioned, 
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Mistress Moll Darke, alert of eye and nim- 
ble of finger, mending nets in the sun. 

Autumn, surely, it must be, by those 
poplar leaves and asters, and that sun- 
shine,. hazy and faint upon the floor. A 
door opened softly down the length of the 
room, and a woman came in. 

Moll Darke did not need to turn from 
her work to know who was there. The 
sweeping black dress and noiseless step she 
could never mistake. 

Miss Glendening, with her hat in her 
hand, advanced to the foot of the bed. 

How is he ?”’ she whispered. 

Mistress Darke jerked her head to one 
side. 

** You can see for yourself,’’ she replied. 

Miss Glendening bent and took up a 
shadowy hand lying upon the snow-white 
counterpane, then, like one in fear and 
trembling, slowly her eyes sought the face 
above it. Ah, what a thin white face it 
was, worn and sharpened by weeks and 
weeks of pain, and fever, and delirium! 
One would have hardly recognized Guy 
Renshaw in the worn and wasted figure 
lying so still among Mistress Darke’s white 
pillows. 

His head was turned from the light—he 
was sleeping quietly. Through his half- 
parted lips the breath came and went as 
regularly as a child’s. Miss Glendening 
laid his thin hand gently down. 

* He is better,”’ she said, sighing. 

“ Yes,’”’ answered Mistress Darke. 

Miss Glendening drew the black shawl 
around her shoulders. 

shall not come again,”’ she said; he 
will live, and I am going away from 
Brandt.”’ 

“* Going away ?”’ 

Moll Darke lifted her brows and looked 
at her curiously. 

Yes,” cried Miss Glendening, with a 
quick passionate gesture, “ and where the 
things of this world can reach me no more. 
Do not tell him when he recovers how I 
have been here in secret, or how I have 
watched over him. Promise me!” 

promise,”’ said Moll, laconically. 

Miss Glendening turned to go; then 
turned back suddenly, and sinking down 
beside the Bed, took Renshaw’s hand again, 
and covered it wildly with her kisses and 
her tears. 

“I have loved him—loved him—loved 
him for years!’ she moaned; ‘‘had he but 
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returned that love, I might have been a 
better woman. God forgive me the one 
wrong I have done him! God be praised 
that he will be bappy yet!” 

Mistress Moll Darke looked on in stolid 
amaze. 

“Humph! and this is why you go 
away ?” she said. 

“No, not for this alone. My life has 
been a failure, a mistake. Perhaps there 
is time left to right it yet-—who knows? I 
will make the venture, atleast. Farewell.’ 

She swept away from the bedside, across 
the streak of sunshine on the floor, her 
head bent, her arms fallen at her side. 

“Farewell!” she repeated, sadly, from 
the threshold; then the black dress disap- 
peared, the door closed, and on Guy Ren- 
shaw’s face Miss Glendening had looked 
her last forever. 

A long slanting bar of sunset light, pur- 
ple and amber mingled, lay on the white- 
washed wall, when Moll Darke, dropping 
her needle and meshblock, rose up from 
the window. Advancing on tiptoe to the 
footboard of the bed, she peered cautiously 
over, and met a pair of languid dark eyes 
fixed upon her earnestly. Mr. Renshaw 
had awakened from his sleep. 

“Where am I?” he asked, faintly. 

*“*Hush—do not talk. You’re at the 
inn.’”’ 

* How long have I been ill ?” 

She frowned, and laid her finger on her 
lip. 

“For weeks—it is autumn now. You 
have been very sick. Hush!’ 

Vainly his eyes pleaded—she was relent- 
less; he drank the draught she held to his 
lips, and turning from her, fell into a deep 
untroubled sleep. 

He asked no questions of her the next 
day, nor the next, although he was stronger 
and better. Perhaps as Memory began to 
assert her power, there was little need for 
him to question any one. 

Lying in that cheery room, full of hazy 
sunshine, with the voice of the sea, and 
the rustle of the poplar leaves, and the 
croning of Moll Darke’s old songs about 
him, he had plenty of leisure to think out 
the matter by himself, and undisturbed. 
However, on the third day, Moll was sum- 
moned to his side again. 

“Where did that blade strike me?” he 
asked, dreamily. 

“In the side and in the breast.”’ 
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“And he—where is he now?” 

She lowered her dark forehead. 

“Can you bear to know?” 

can, indeed.”’ 

**God forgive him !—he is in his grave!’ 
she said. 

Renshaw’s eyes filled slowly up with 
blank amaze. He did not speak for a long 
time. Finally he resumed: 

*“ How—when did it happen ?” 

“Weeks ago. He was thrown from his 
horse over the cliffs. It was on the night 
when you were wounded.” 

His face contracted in a spasm of pain. 

“And Essica?’ he murmured. 

Moll’s forehead lowered again. 

“‘She’s at Brandt, young master, and 
much broken in health and spirits, I hear. 
I’ve not seen her since the night when she 
came flying in, like mad, to tell us that you 
lay dead.on yonder shore. Ah, and a woe- 
ful night it was!’ 

“She! cried Renshaw. 

“It was she who found you, and it 
might be said it was she who saved your 
life. Leastwise, you’d have died upon the 
sands afore morning light.” 

** Essica—how could it have been Essi- 
ca?’ he cried; ‘‘ how came she there?” 

child was clean daft,’”’ answered 
the old woman; “she was running away 
from Brandt.” 

Pale as his cheek was, a fiery red flush 
crept slowly into it, and something like a 
moan burst from his lips. 

Poor child! poor little girl!’ 

“There!” cried Mistress Moll, grimly, 
“you have talked enough—no more to- 
day. She doesn’t come here, let me tell 
you, but the servants do, and there’s been 
loads of fruits, and jellies, and flowers sent 
from Brandt. Now, young master, go to 
sleep.” 

The subject was not renewed between 
them for many long days after. Renshaw 
was sufficiently convalescent then to walk 
about his cheery little chamber, or sit in 
Moll Darke’s seat at the one window, feel- 
ing the while in all his exhausted veins 
health, and strength, and manhood creep- 
ing back again. 

Pleasant it was to sit in that lovely au- 
tumn weather, looking off toward Brandt, 
watching the blue sea curling up the rocks, 
and the fishing-boats dotting the broad 
bay. He had come back to life from the 
very valley and shadow of death. The old 
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world seemed to have grown younger and 
better. There was a joy unspeakable in 
breathing the free air of heaven, .and gaz- 
ing upon earth and sky once more. 

Coming suddenly behind him one day 
while he sat in his old place, Mistress Moll 
whipped something from her bosom, and 
dropped it into his lap. It was a roll of 
papers, tied with a slip of ribbon. 

“Twas sent from Brandt,” explained 
Mistress Moll, ‘‘more than a week agone; 
but the surgeon bade me keep it from you. 
I am told to say that Miss Glendening 
sends kindly greeting with it, and begs to 
be forgiven for withholding it wrongfully, 
when it should have been yours at your 
mother’s death.”’ 

She was gone in a moment, and before 
Renshaw could recover from his surprise. 
He took up the papers, and loosing the 
ribbon, saw, as one in a dream might see, 
that it was the handwriting of his dead 
and buried mother which lay before him; 
and with the solemn sea whispering in his 
ear, and the stately walls of Brandt shining 
afar in the distance, Guy Renshaw began 
to read this record of a life: 

“Before your eyes shall rest upon these 
pages, I shall be no more; and when you 
know, as know you will, that the estates of 
Brandt have fallen to a stranger by the re- 
quest of your thrice-wretched mother— 
that you, in short, are disinherited, turn, I 
pray you, to this sad story, and do not hate 
her—do not curse her, even though it has 
fallen upon you to reap the wages of her 
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“I was a petted, proud and beautiful 
belle when I married your father, Guy, 
and, withal, a mere child in years. I did 
not love him—he was older than I, and the 
marriage was not of my seeking. Happy 
with me he never was. Two years after 
your birth he died, leaving you to the en- 
tire guardianship of his own family—ah! 
he loved you too fondly to trust you with 
me! and the tie betwixt us was thus sun- 
dered even at that early day. Had it nut 
been for this unhappy circumstance you 
and I might have loved each other better, 
my child. 

‘“*For six years I remained a widow, 
plunging anew into fashionable life, and 
regaining again the old dominion which I 
had lost over men’s hearts—~yea, and wo- 
men’s too. It was then that I first met 
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Colonel Brandt—a dark, haughty young 
aristocrat, enormously wealthy, and the 
handsomest gallant of his day. Blood 
more fierce, and hot, and cruel than that 
in his veins never flowed; and yet it was 
reserved for me, as a part of my unhappy 
destiny, to love that man, wild and reck- 
less as he was, with all the intensity of a 
life that can never know but one such 
blossoming. 

“Why tell the story here? Six months 
after marriage the new toy had ceased to 
please—he had tired of me, and, as a dis- 
appointed and resentful woman, I first en- 
tered into the shadows of this place. Bet- 
ter, far better if foot of mine had never 
crossed its threshold! There was a fatality 
attending even the first hour of my coming. 
We had a guest at dinner that day—the 
agent of Colonel Brandt's estates—a young 
lawyer then but little known to the world 
—Paul Lennox. How thoroughly I dis- 
liked the man even at that first interview! 
How quick I was to recognize the antago- 
nism between us from the very beginning! 
He sat at the table that day watching me 
with those close cruel eyes of his, and 
laughing as he said: 

*“** You must take care of this husband of 
yours, Mrs. Brandt; he is a wild fellow, 
and much given, I hear, to donning new 


Joves before he has doffed old ones, I as- 


sure you, there are hidden beauties around 
Brandt of which you have no idea.’ 

“And here Colonel Brandt interposed, 
with a face grown thunderous, and for the 
remainder of the meal he spoke little, ate 


nothing, and ended by quarrelling with 


Lennox fiercely over the wine. 

“*I was walking in the garden that night, 
when I encountered Paul Lennox again. 

“*Would you see a charming picture?’ 
he usked, with his finger on his lip; “ then, 
I pray you, come with me.’ 

** He led me up to the momsy wall, and 
bade me crouch down and look beyond it. 
What did Isee? Only an old ruined por- 
ter’s lodge, not a rod distant among some 
trees, and walking in their shadow a pair 
of fond and foolish lovers, talking in the 


low and tender tones that lovers talk in. 
For the girl—so lovely a face I had never 
before seen; it was like an old Greek an- 
tique, shining out of magnificent golden 
hair, and sad as Niobe. When you look 


on Essica Darke’s face, you will know, bet- 
ter than I can tell, what her mother was 


like fifteen years agone. In the man, tall, 
dark and aristocratic, holding this beauti- 
ful creature to him as only a lover holds 
his beloved, I beheld—my husband! 

“Do not think there was any scene. I 
retreated quickly with Paul Lennox, leav- 
ing them there together. It was my first 


‘day at Brandt, Guy—do you wonder now 


that I hate the place? and who, think you, 
was this rival of mine? A wild fisher-girl 
—a nameless waif of the coast, saved from 
the wreck of some foreign bark that had 
gone down one night upon the bar. A 
homeless, friendless child, with nothing in 
the world to hold his dark jealous heart by 
except her marble face and golden hair. 

*“**He loves her! said Paul Lennox, 
gnashing his teeth, and opening to my 
gaze that moment his own heart; ‘ and but 
for him she might have been my wife long 
ago!, She has chosen his love to mine— 
well, much joy may it bring her! Lady of 
Brandt, one hair of her golden head is 
dearer to your loyal lord than your whole 
body. You see that pretty gardener’s cot- 
tage down yonder across the fields? .She 
is living there, and—there is a child.’ 

“*T thought I should have died! What 
passed in my heart that night words of 
mine can never tell. I had loved him, 
you know, as I had never loved before, as 


I should never love again. 


***Do not mistake,’ Paul Lennox said, 
darkly, ‘ that child of Christine’s will be 
heir to these estates. If Brandt dies to- 
morrow, he will leave you but a pitiance— 
I have seen his will.’ 

“*T was an injured, suffering and revenge- 
ful woman, and from that hour the fate of 
Christine and her child was sealed. That 
Paul Lennox had loved the girl madly 
there is no doubt. With all his heart and 
soul, I think, he entered into the work of 


her destruction. Night after night, week 
after week, did he haunt that pretty gar- 
dener’s cottage across the fields. He had 
left Brandt, after a fierce scene with the 
colonel, and gone down to the little inn 
kept upon the shore by a young gipsey 
woman—Moll Darke. From the inn he 
wrote ardent letters and despatched lover's 
offerings to the girl, each and ail of which 
were intercepted by Brandt. Duily I 
watched his dark and jealous face grow 
darker and wore jealous—he had never 
ceased to love her, as far as that fierce sel- 
fish nature of his was capable of loving. 
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Good heaven! how | longed to spring upon 
him like a tiger-cat when he has sat at my 
side, thinking, I know, of her white face, 
and tear the treacherous heart of his from 
his breast!’ 


The first paper ended here. The next 
were leaves from adiary,old and discolored : 


“June 10th.—I saw the child to-day—it 
has its mother’s face. How dare she trust 
her dainty treasure so near the claws of 
such a wild thing as I have become? An- 
other visit from Paul Lennox. I hate and 
fear the man, yet he can serve me, and I 
tolerate him. Will this plan of ours suc- 
ceed? Will my husband indeed cast this 
girl off if he thinks her faithless? ’Tis an 
infamous plot! Why do I yield to it? 
Why? Havel not been wronged? Then 
will I wrong in turn. Love has slipped me 
by, and all earthly peace with it; but 
these estates of Brandt—in spite of this 
Christine—in spite of her child, these, at 
least, shall yet be mine,” 

“June 15th.—Colonel Brandt left for 
New York this noon. Our farewell was 
very cold. Does he suspect I have discov- 
ered his hidden beauty, and did he kiss his 
child, I wonder, befure going? He will 
never look upon her face again. Lennox 
is still at the inn. He will take charge of 
the child—it must be carried from the 


country altogether. Sometimes I have my 


doubts of him. Is he bad enough to kill 
it, I wonder? Pshaw! He would not 
dare.”’ 

“July ist.—What a terrible ominous 
night! There is not a breath of air stir- 


ring. The west looks as if it had been 


smeared in blood. How strangely nervous 
Iam! Lennox said to me to-day, ‘if the 
child is left upon the shore at a certain 
point, by midnight the tide will carry her 
offf His anonymous note to Colong; 


Brandt will bring him, 1 am sure, to-night, 
The message to Christine was sent at sun- 
set. . If Brandt returns to find her at their 
old tryst with Lennox, he will—he must 
repudiate her utterly. The poor unsus- 
pecting child, how easily she has fallen 
into this trap! What! am I pitying this 
hated rival of mine—the pretty doll that 

come between me and the only man I 
ever loved? Hark! I hear the tramp of a 
horse’s hoofs. Lennox has just passed my 
window—he must be at the porter’s lodga 
by this time! Yes, it is Brandt!’ 
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Renshaw took up the next paper. 

‘*It was Brandt, indeed, Guy, coming in 
silence and in stealth to prove the truth of 
the note that had been written him. 1 
watched him in the darkness creeping like 
a snake along the path to the lonely por- 
ter’s lodge—I knew tliat she was waiting 
there, and Paul Lennox, likewise, and that 
my revenge had come. Yet, God forgive 
me, dark and cruel as he was, I never 
thought he would killher. Inever though# 
that when Paul Lennox swore to her faith 
lessness, that the oath of aliar and a villain 
would cost the poor innocent child her life. 
It might lead him to spurn her, perhaps to 
cast her off forever, but, no, no! not to kill 
her! 

** The deed was done in that old porter’s 
lodge. Haggard and wild, Paul Lennox 
burst in upon me, with the child in his 


arms, 

‘** He has killed her? he cried. ‘My 
God! and she was his wife!’ ; 

*** What do you mean?’ I said, sight and 
sense reeling. ; 

“*T mean that there was a secret mam 
riage betwixt thew two yearsago. He has 
never acknowledged her, the purse-proud 
aristocrat! You are the wronged one, 
aud not she, and I—Il have had my re- 
venge 

“* The child? I cried, : 

“* Let it go with the mother? he gf. 


swered ; then the room reeled around me, 
and I knew no more. 

lay fainting, sinking, dy‘ ag of fever 
for weeks after that dread‘qj night. I saw 
Colonel Brandt but again, It was one 


day when 1 knelt oeside him, weak and 


shuddering, heard the marriage ser-- 
vice read again. He never asked for the 
chil%, nor sought to know its fate; and six 
‘Months after he had fallen in a duel with 


Paul Lennox in the Bois de Boulogne, 
Paris. 
‘Three years ago, for the first time since’ 
that dreadful tragedy, I encountered Paul 
Lennox again. He came to me, insolent, 
threatening. The child, he assured me, 
was not dead. He had never intended te 
kill her, She had grown up in the hamlet 
‘nn as the granddaughter of that gipsey 
Moll Darke, in whose charge he had placed 
her on the night of her mother’s murder. 
She was the heiress of Brandt, and he had 
already wedded her—a mere child—in se- 
eret, Great heaven! it was for that fate 
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that he had spared her! Better far if she 
had shared her mother’s grave! 

“ My death, he knows, cannot be far dis- 
tant; he haunts me continually. By the 
last will of Colonel Brandt, all his earthly 
possessions were bequeathed to me, and 
Pau) Lennox offers me only this alterna- 
tive—to disinherit my son, and restore the 
estates to the child of Christine by will, or 
to brave the disgrace and shame of an ut- 
ter exposure, through which they must ul- 
timately be wrested from you by the strong 
arm of the law. He has shown me to-day 
the proofs of Colonel Brandt’s first mar- 
riage. It is all that I can do to expiate 
my part in that terrible crime, and thank 
God that the child was spared! I have 
looked upon her face—it is like her moth- 
ér’s. Guy, forgive me, forgive me! I 
have sinned, but I have suffered. I disin- 
herit you only to right a woeful wrong.” 


That was all; the papers went fluttering 
out of Renshaw’s fallen and nerveless 
hand. All the darkness and the mystery 
swept away at last! The story of that dead 
sailor, the shadows over Essica Darke’s 
life, the one wrong of his own made clear 
to him indeed! and with a strange min- 
gling of joy and sorrow, of hope and de- 
‘spair, Guy Renshaw covered his face with 
his bands, and, strong man as he was, in 
Heart and soul, at least, wept like a child. 


A patch of sunlight was sifting through 
‘the evergreens, across the grave of Mrs. 
Braudt. Autumn had deepened into win- 
ter, and Winter had sifted his white snows 
on the shore, and Spring had come 
again, with her daisies and her bluebirds, 
and a thousand bright. and beautiful things. 
The modest star-grasses had begun to blos- 
som around the low mound; solemn and 
white shoue the marble shaft in the sun- 
set. Presently the little gate swung back, 
a sound of footsteps echoed onthe grav- 
elled walk, and some one came into the 
enclosure. 

A young girl, in deepest black, with 


great lonesome eyes and a pale chastened 
face. She came up to the grave, and slip- 
ping a wreath of English violets from her 
wrist, laid it upon the marble shaft. Then, 
suddenly, out of the shadow of that shaft 
arose another figure, tall, bronzed and 
bearded, who advanced and stood beside 
her near the grave. 

Essica !”’ 

“ Guy 

“ Have you forgiven her?” 

Her eyes filled slowly. 

“*The dead—ah yes!’ 

Guy Renshaw bent and pressed his lips 
to those other lips, red and quivering. 

“* Essica, I have come for you!” he said. 

They knelt together beside that grave, 
their hands clasped, her head upon his 
breast, her eyes o’er-filled with sweet 
delicious tears. 

O Love! triumphant over wrong and sor- 
row—sweetest balm .that ever grew in 
Gilead, through much pain and travail two 
lives in thee are made perfect at last! 


Among the holy sisterhood of a certain 


convent in the good city of Montreal there 


is to-day a nun, tall and angular, with a 
pale face and yellowish downcast eyes. 
The superior calls her Sister Magdalene. 
Once she was Edith Glendening. 

Have the rigid austerities of that life of 
hers indeed’ availed? Does she remember 
no more the things of this world—its poor 
vanities, its perishing idols? Is the heart 

of the woman dead within her? Alas! 
who may know? 

One atom of dust cannot be missed. 
The busy world goes on. Thére are happy 
children’s voices ringing to-day through 
the halls of Brandt—ay, and ‘sunshine 
there and summer weather; and the dark 
and sorrowful past is forgotten, and down 
in that little fishing-hamlet among the 
headlands, Mistress Moll Darke has been 
laid to sleep with her fathers, and the inn 
of the * Three Petrels”’ has passed away. 

So one thing cometh and another goeth, 
even like the tides upon the shore. 
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MYRIOK’S SHANTY. 


BY JANE G. AUSTIN. 


A HEAVY snowstorm had been falling all 
day, and the hilly forest road, poor enough 


at best, had become by nightfall nearly 


impassable. So thought at least the horses 
of the mail and accommodation stagecoach, 
plying between two of the principal towns 
in Wisconsin; and when, after struggling 
up one side of a long hill, and down the 
other, their driver allowed them to rest for 
a moment at the foot of a still harder one, 
they unanimously declined to move a single 
step. In vain the driver swore, whipped 
and coaxed. Neither blandishments nor 
severity was of the least avail, and finally 
the off leader settled the matter, by lying 
down in the snow with a resolute air, and 
absolutely refusing to be got up again on 
any terms. 

The driver whose name was Peters, or, if 
you prefer it, Tipsy Bill—for he was as well 
known by one title as the other—looked for 
afew moments at the prostrate leader, gave 
him a hearty kick by way of a parting 
salute, and came to thrust his head in at 
the coach door. The passengers were but 
three in number, comprising a handsome 
middle-aged gentleman, with a particularly 
resolute and energetic face, and wearing a 
splendid fur travelling-cloak, a second gen- 
tleman, much younger than the first, hand- 
some, also, but open to acharge of effem- 
inacy from those who looked only at the 
careful elegance of his dress, or the white- 
ness of his gloved hands; and aremarkably 
pretty girl, who seemed to be upon very 
close and affectionate terms with the 
younger gentleman, while the elder one 
was a stranger to both. 

Tipsy Bill looked slowly from one to the 
other of his three passengers, finishing with 
the elder gentleman. 

* Got stuck, cap’n,’’ said he. 

“Eh! Stuck in the snow, d’ye mean ?”’ 
asked he of the fur cloak, rather sharply; 
for he had been asleep, and did not like to 
be roused. 

“Reckon. Sam’s down, and the old boy 
himself couldn’t get him up. Clean tuck- 
ered out.” 

“Well, what’s to be done?’ asked the 
gentleman, after a little pause of dismay. 


** Reck’n we’ll have to foot it to Myrick’s 
shanty, ’bout a halt-milefurderon. ’Spose 


we can stop there to-night, though ’taint a 


public house,” 

“ Half a mile!’ murmured the young 
lady, looking at her companion. 

** That will never do. This young lady 
can’t walk half a mile threugh the snow, 
driver,’ expostulated that gentleman, 
rather angrily. 

“She might ride one of the hosses, if she 
can stick on ’thout a saddle, and you can 
have another,’’ replied Peters, reflectively. 

** How will that do, Helen?’ asked the 
first speaker, rather doubtfully, as he 
turned to the lady. 

**O, very well for us, Arthur, but this 
other gentleman and the driver—how will 
they manage?” 

“Thank yor, madam; but I shall not 
object to walking, nor, I dare say, will the 
driver. Since we are companions in mis- 
fortune, allow me to introduce myself as 
John Rugby, of Cincinnati. It is agreeable 
to know how to address one’s fellow-trav- 
ellers, especially in such a strait as the 
present.’’ 

“Certainly, Mr. Rugby,’ replied the 
young man, at whom the speaker had 
looked in mentioning his name. “ Allow 
me to return thecompliment. This young 
lady is Miss Forbes, and my own name is 
Wingate.” 

Mr, Rugby bowed, as did Miss Forbes, 
and Tipsy Bill, who had looked on with 
open-mouthed admiration at the little cere- 
monial, muttered: 

“When gentlefolks meets, compliments 
passes. Well,” continued he aloud, “I 
reckon you’d better come and help me get 
the critters ready for a mount. We'll get 
snowed up where we be, if we don’t look 
out.” 

The suggestion was a startling one, and 
both gentlemen, leaping from the coach, 
struggled through the soft snow, to the spot 
where Peters was rapidly unharnessing the 
horses, who, with drooping eads.and heavy- 
ing sides, stood patient and forlorn. As for 
Sam, that unfortunate animal lay where he 
had fallen, and already half covered with 


snow, seemed quite incapable of rising. 
“ The gal had better ride Nancy. She’s 


the quietest of the lot; and you can take | 


Sally,’’ remarked Peters to Mr. Wingate, 
who, repressing his disgust at the profane 
mention of his divinity, nodded assent, and 
went to speak to Miss Forbes, while Mr. 
Rugby, wading round to the back of the 
coach, busied himself with unstrapping his 
trunk. 

“What you want o’ that, cap’n ?” shout- 
ed Peters. ‘“ You can’t carry it along, and 
it’s safe enough here.” 

**T want something out of it, my man,’’ 
returned Mr. Rugby, quietly, and proceeded 
to unstrap and unlock the trunk, while 
Peters and Wingate, leeding Nancy close 
to the door of the stagecoach, placed the 
young lady upon the back of the patient 
animal. 

“Can you ride so, Helen?” asked Win- 
gate, tenderly. 

“*Yes—quite well. Are you ready?’ 
asked the girl, shyly glancing around, to 
see if the pressure of the hand accompany- 
ing the question had been noticed. 

All ready.”” And Mr. Wingate sprang 
lightly to the back of the other horse, while 
Peters busied himself with putting the 
harnesses and robes inside of the coach, 
and leaving everything as secure as possible. 

“Come, cap’n,” cried he, when all was 
ready. 

“Coming.” And from behind the coach 
appeared Mr. Rugby, carrying in one hand 
a little flat red trank or box, 

“Got something valy’ble there, I reck- 
on,” remarked Tipsy Bill, whose free ex- 
pression of opinion was never checked by 
any excessive regard to his own business as 
distinguished from that of other people. 

Mr. Rugby made no answer to this, but, 
passing by the driver who stood holding 
the bridle of the third horse, he stopped 
beside poor prostrate ‘Sam, who seemed to 
have resigned himself to lie where he had 
fallen, until the night and the increasing 
cold should settle his fate. 

“*] will ride this horse,’”’ said Mr. Rugby. 

“ You might as well talk about riding the 
rail-fence, mister,” exclaimed Peters, im- 
patiently. “ You get on this critter, and 
go along with the other folks, and I'll see 
tohim. Reckon [ll get him up, if I skin 
him for’t.”’ 

“There’s no need of that, my man. 
Horses are to be mauaged better. Get on 
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the horse you hold, and lead the way your- 
self. Sam and I will follow.” 

** All right, cap’n, if you say so; but you’lt 
have to foot it, I tell you vow—and as for 
the hoss, if you can’t get him along, leave 
him, and I’ll go back for him.” 

With these words, Tipsy Biil climbed up 
the side of the animal he had been holding, 
and led the way down the road, followed 
by the young gentleman and lady, who had 
been for some moments absorbed ina whis- 
pered conversation, accompanied by anx- 
ious looks along the snowy road, in the 
direction whence they had come. 

Left alone, Mr. Rugby proceeded to clear 
the snow from the head and nostrils of the 
exhausted horse, and then to pour a small 
quantity of brandy down his throat from a 
handsome travelling-flask. The effect was 
instantaneous, and, with the addition of a 
few kind aud encouraging words and gentle 
manipulations, soon restored so much 
strength and courage to the spirit of the 
exhausted and somewhat perverse creature, 
that he struggled feebly to his feet, and 
neighing inquiringly, looked about him. 

“Yes, they’ve gone on, Sam, and we will 
make the best of our way after them,” said 
Mr. Rugby, dexterously arranging the drag- 
ging harness, and then, with one hand upon 
the horse’s mane, leading him quietly on, 
while Sam, with another neigh of approval 
and consent, rubbed his shaggy head upon 
the shoulder of his guide. 

“ That wont do my coat any good; butif 
it helps you, all right, my friend,” replied 
Mr. Rugby. And horse and man proceeded 
with the most amicable understanding, in 
the direction taken by their companions, 
whom they overtook, just as the driver, still 
seated upon his raw-boned steed, was kick- 
ing at the door of alow rambling loghouse, 
standing somewhat back from the road, im 
a clearing of about an acre. 

“Ah! Glad to see you, sir,” said Mr. 
Wingate, as his guide approached. 

“Thank you. Is this Myrick’s?”’ 

“So Peters says. Rather a hard-looking 
place—especially for a lady,” replied the 
young man, in a lower tone. 

“Yes; but better than the snowy road, 
or the stagecoach without horses,” returned 
Rugby, cheerfully, smiling, as he spoke, at 
the young girl, whose rueful face and quiv- 
ering lips showed but too plainly her opin- 
ion of the situation. 

“ And better, Helen, than what we have 


‘ 
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left behind us,’”? murmured Wingate, close ward, and saying, pleasantly, ‘‘ Of course 


at her ear. 

A faint blush tinged the girl’s cheek, and 
she smiled into her lover’s face. 

** Dog gone it—can’t you open some time, 
you old witch?” grumbled Tipsy Bill, be- 
stowing another kick upon the door, with 
whose fastenings the fumbling hand of 
some one inside was “busy. As he spoke, 
the wooden latch was raised, and Bill, wait- 
ing for no further ceremony, pushed in, 
nearly upsetting an old woman, who had 
been about to open the door. 

‘*What’s the matter there, Ma’am My- 
rick? Couldn’t you let a fellow in out of 
the cold sooner than all that?’ expostu- 
lated Peters. 

The old woman stared athim a moment, 
and then fixed her disagreeable black eyes 
upon each member of the party in turn, be- 
fore she asked: 

‘* Well, Bill Peters, what’s your will, now 
the door is open ?”’ 

‘“*Where’s your son, old woman? Aint 
he about?’ demanded Peters, still trying 
to push open the door, which the old 
woman obstinately held half shut. 

“ What you want of him ?” persisted she. 

“* Why, we’ve got to stop here to-night, 
all hands of us, hosses and all, and I want 
Joe to show me where to put the critters,’”’ 
said Peters, doggedly. 

‘*Well, you can’t, then. We’ve got com- 
pany, and can’t ’commodate you, nohow,”’ 
retorted the hag, spitefully. 

“ There aint no can’taboutit. tell you 
I’m going to stay here, and so’s these folks.” 

The old woman seemed disposed to con- 
tinue to oppose this determination, but be- 
fore she could speak, found herself rudely 
thrust aside by the very person for whom 
Peters was inquiring. 

“* What’s all this row about, Bill Peters ?”’ 
asked the new-comer, sulkily, while his 
bloodshot eyes rolled from one to the other 
of his guests with greedy and curious 
glances, 

“Why, my cattle have gi’n out; the old 
wagon’s stuck in the drift, and you’ve got 
to keep us to-night, any way. You'll get 
paid, never fear for that—we aint beggars 
nor thieves.” 

“ Yes, we will pay handsomely for the 
accommodation, and really cannot get fur- 
ther,” interposed Mr. Wingate. 

The man still hesitated, but Mr. Rugby, 
who had hitherto not spoken, stepped for- 


aa you cannot refuse us, when you know that 


to do so is the same as to take our lives,”’ 
he walked quietly by the surly host, fol- 
lowed by his two companions, while Joe, 
with a sulky scowl upon his face, but no 
further expression of unwillingness, stepped 
out, and helped Peters to put the horses 
under such rude shelter as was to be found 
in the cowshed of the establishment. 

Returning to the shanty, when this was 
effected, Peters found his passengers seated 
about the hearth, where the old woman was 
already frying some pork, and a kettle of 
potatoes bubbled over the fire. At the 
further corner of the room, behind a little 
table, where some half-emptied mugs and 
a scattered pack of cards showed the nature 
of their late employment, sat a couple of 
ill-looking fellows, their hats dragged low 
over their eyes, and their whole appearance 
unsavory and dubious in the extreme. 

“Ho! There’s the company,’’ muttered 
Peters, recalling the old woman’s state- 
ment when he first applied for admission, 
and glancing somewhat doubtfully at the 
two fellows, who, never looking up or al- 
lowing their faces to be fully visible, re- 
mained in whispered conversation. 

Dragging another table from its place 
against the wall, the old woman now served 
her supper by pouring the slices of pork, 
with the fat which they had been fried in, 
into a deep tin pan, which she placed in 
the middle of the table. The potatoes, still 
in their jackets, were dished in another 
pan, and a quantity of cold Indian bannock 
produced from the closet, and laid upon 
the board. By way of nectar to this am- 
brosia, Mrs. Myrick next poured the liquid 
contained in a battered coffee-pot into some 
tin cups, and sulkily announced : 

‘The vittles is ready. You ken set up, 
folks.” 

The travellers, cold, weary and hungry, 
found themselves well inclined to comply 
with even so uninviting an invitation, and, 
drawing to the table the stools and benches 
wherewith they had been accommodated, 
managed, with the exception of Miss 
Forbes, to make a hearty, if not a very 
palatable supper. The old woman, crouch- 
ing upon the hearth, refreshed herself, 
after her labors, with a short black pipe, 
whose fumes soon added themselves to the 
other unsavory odors of the place, while 
her son rejoining his associates, made a 
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third in the mysterious conversation fora 
while, and then retired with them to the 
shed. 

“ Be them fellows going to stop here to- 
night?’ asked Peters of the old woman, 
as they disappeared. 

ae Reck’ n.”’ 

Vibe be they, any way?” pursued the 
driv 


“* They’re traders. Dunnotheir names.’’ 

“Traders! And what they trading for 
with youand Joe, grandma?” asked Peters, 
contemptuoansly. 

“?Taint none of my business, and I dun- 
noas it’s none v’ yourn. If ’tis, you kin 
ask Joe,” replied the woman, yet more 
ungraciously. 

Thank’y, thank’y, gran’ma’am, but 

there’s no ’casion to ask any one. I see 
plain enough a’ready—it’s manners you’ ve 
been trading in. Sold yourn at a good 
price, I hope ?”’ 
‘To this the old woman vouchsafed no 
reply, except a contemptuous grunt, and 
Mr. Rugby, interposing with some ques- 
tions about the horses, diverted the driver’s 
atvention, and put a stop to the altercation. 
- Supper over, and the table removed, the 
little party drew close to the hearth, which 
Dame Myrick had made some pretence of 
sweeping, and upon which Peters had 
quietly piled the whole supply of wood, 
thrown into a corner near at hand, to serve 
as a reserve for the evening. 

“ Reck’n you’ di better feteh in some mors; 
now you’ve done that,’’ grambled the old 
woman. And the driver, with a good-na- 
tured “ All right, gran’ma’am,’’ went out, 
and returned after some moments, with an 
armftilof wood, and a very grave counte- 
nance. No one was, however, at leisure to 
notice this latter phenomenon, all eyes and 
ears being bent upon Mr. Rugby, who was 
narrating an experience of his own upon 
the steppes of Siberia, where he bad been 
attacked and pursued by wolves, narrowly 
escaping with life. 

. This story naturally elicited a similar one 
froin Mr. Wingate, who had read of, if he 
had ‘not seer, adventures as marvellous as 
those of his low-traveller, Next, Peters, 
who had sumewhat recovered his equanim- 
ity, gave the exciting story of a bear-hunt 
of the previous winter, occurring in the 
very woods where they were now detained, 
and finally, Miss Forbes, at the request of 
her lover, told the history of a burglary 
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upon her father’s premises, where she and 
her younger sister, personating their father 
and brother, who chanced to be from home, 
had successfully driven away the robbers, 
and rescued the booty already packed up, 
and ready to be carried away. 

In the midst of this story, the door 
opened stealthily, to admit Joe, who, skulk- 
ing into a corner near the old woman, sat 
down and listened attentively to the story, 
his gloomy eyes meantime wandering over 
the faces and figures of the strangers in a 
curiously eager and speculative manner. 

** Whar’s them fellars?’’ asked Peters, in 
a low voice, while Miss Forbes paused for 
a moment to take breath. 

“Gone on to Stillwater. Their mates 
come,along with a pung, and took’em up,” 
muttered Joe. 

The driver eyed him leisurely for a 
moment, but made no answer, beyond a 
significant ‘‘Humph!” and then, folding 
his arms across his breast, and tilting his 
chair until his broad shoulders rested 
against the wall, plunged into a reverie of 
apparently much perplexity and annoyance. 

The story of the burglary over, a lively 
conversation followed, lasting for about ar 
hour, and then Miss Forbes, pulling out 
her watch, exclaimed: 

“Dear me! Five o’clock, Why, my 
watch has stopped. What is it by you, 
Arthur ?”’ 

Mr. Wingate produced his watch, an ele- 
gant Freuch article, nearly as showy and 
fanciful as. Miss Forbes’s little Genevan 
bijou. 

‘Why, I say nine o’clock, but it must be 
later. My watch is, I grieve to say, rather 
unreliable. How isit by you, Mr. Rugby?’ 

“ Just half past nine,’ replied that gen- 
tleman, showing the dial of a solid English 
chronometer, whose plain but rich case was 
the very least of its merits. 

As the three watches returned to their 
pockets, Peters, without moving his head, 
turned his eyes upon Joe, who sat neariy 
abreastofhim. The face of the backwoods. 
man had changed as if by magic, its usual 
sulky indifference giving way to an expres- 
sion of greedy ferocity and covetousness, 
more like that of an animal contemplating 
a forbidden feast, than anything in human 
form that even Bill Peters had ever seen 
before. Slightly turning his head, the 
stage-driver carried on his scrutiny to the ~ 
face of the old woman crouching in an an- 


gle of the hearth, and even his hardy cheek 
turned pale, as he caught the feline glance 
of her glittering black eyes, and the cruel 
working of her thin lips. He still was 
watching her furtively, when Miss Forbes, 
tarning with a smile, said: 

‘* And now, if you please, Mrs. Myrick, I 
will retire. Where can you put me?” 

“You kin have my bedroom, right in 
there; and the two men kin have Joe’s, up 
in the loft,” replied the woman, with more 
alacrity thanshe had yetshown. ‘“ Peters, 
you kin bunk down here on the floor, ’long 
o’ him, can’t ye?” 

** Reckon,”’ replied the driver, dryly. 

‘Come along this way miss,’’? continued 
the woman, in whose manner asort of anx- 
ious haste had suddenly replaced the sulky 
stolidity of her previous demeanor, and, as 
she lighted a tallow candle at the fire, 
Peters noticed that her hand trembled, so 
that she could hardly manage it. 

* Now, then, miss,’’ repeated she, as she 
rose to her feet, and, with a gay good-night 
to her companions, Miss Forbes followed 
the woman into a small bedroom, or rather 
closet, adjoining the kitchen, and only 
_ large enough to contain the frowzy bed, a 
large chest, and a clumsy stool. 

-“T’ve put some sheets on the bed for 
ye,’’ remarked the dame, setting tle candle- 


stick upon the chest, mear the head of the 


bed. ‘I sleep in betwixt the blankets my- 
self, but I reckoned nice folks like you’ould 
want sheets.” 

“Thank you. Yes, I prefer them, de- 
cidedly,” replied Miss Forbes, repressing a 
smile. ‘*But where will you sleep?” 

**O, there’s a bunk out in the kitchen, 
that-I kin crawl inter. Joe and Peters are 
going to stretch down before the fire, and 
your men’! go up in the loft.” 

**T’m sorry to turn you out in this way, 
and IThope you will be comfortable in the 
bunk,” said Miss Forbes, graciously, in- 
wardly wondering what sort of a thinga 
bunk might be, and waiting to be left alone 
before beginning to undress. 

But Mother Myrick had fixed her glitter-. 
ing eyes upon the bunch of breloques dang- 
ling from the young lady’s watch-chain, 
and now approached her skinny hand to 
grasp them, exclaiming: 

‘My! What pooty things! Be they all 
solid goold ?” 

*“O yes!’ replied Miss Forbes, coldly and 
decidedly, withdrawing from the advanc- 
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ing hand. ‘I will bid you good-night, now, 
Mrs. Myrick, as I am very tired, and should 
like to get to sleep as soon as possible.’’ 

**T don’t see what henders you then,” 
muttered the old woman, insolently; but 
nevertheless obeying the hint so openly ad- 
ministered, and shuffling out of the room 
without further remark. 

Left alone, Miss Forbes’s first care was 
to secure the door, as far as this could be 
done, by thrusting a bit of wood intothe 
staple above the latch; her next, to look at 
the window, which, stifling though the air. 
might become, she was glad to find secure- 
ly nailed into the casing. The room con- 
tained neither closet nor chimney, so that 
there seemed absolutely no possibility of 
entering it, except by the door, and Miss. 
Forbes, once more examining the simple, 
fastening she had applied, concluded it safe. 

“I did not know I could be so coward- 
ly,”? murmured she, looking once more? 
around her little cell, and then examining: 
the bed, which, in spite of Mrs. Myrick’s: 
boasted care, seemed so uninviting that the 
young lady determined not to undress, but 
simply loosening her clothes, and wrapping: 
herself in the comforter, to lie upon the 
outside of the bed until morning. 

These arrangements were just effected, 
and the light extinguished, when the creak~ 
ing of the ladder staircase, and the sound 
of steps overhead, suggested to Helen that. 
the gentlemen were retiring to the loft, 
where she had heard that they would sleep. 
This supposition was presently verified by: 
the seund of their voices in murmured con~ 
versation, and the young girl, with a con- 
siderable sense of relief from her nervous: 
apprehensions, in discovering that protee- 
tion was so near at hand, in case she should 
wish to summon it, composed herself to 
sleep, her latest waking consciousness be- 
ing of murmuring voices in the next room, 
which, as her ears became dulled by ap- 
proaching slumber, seemed to die gradually 
into the distance, until they mingled with! 
the fantastic visions of a delicious sleep. » 

But although these voices had appeared 
to Miss Forbes to die gradually away, they 
were in reality as active an hour after she 
had fallen asleep, as at that moment, for 
Bill Peters, the driver, when invited to 
stretch himself upon a blanket before the 
fire, had declared that he was never more 
wakeful in his lite, and should very proba- 
bly remain so all night, offering at the same 
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time to relinquish the blanket and the posi- 
tion to Joe, whom he politely begged not 
to remain awake a moment on his account. 

But Joe, muttering some reply intended 
to be civil and hospitable, produced from 
a cupboard a short black bottle, with some 
sugar and spoons, and hanging the tea- 
kettle again upou the fire, dragged the table 
to the hearth, and seated himself beside it. 
The kettle hummed drowsily for a few 
moments; then, as if suddenly taking a 
determination to be jolly, and make a night 
of it, began to sing merrily, and finally to 
boil over, with a tremendous sputter of 
steam, flying ashes, and clattering iron lid, 
showing at least a disposition to do its own 
share toward the general entertainment, 
Joe Myrick swung the black crane forward, 
poured a quantity of rum into each of the 
two cracked mugs he had set ready, min- 
gied it well with sugar, and then, slightly 
tilting the jolly tea-kettle, infused an 
amount of boiling water, sufficient to bring 
the mixture to an agreeable temperature. 

This done, he glanced at the driver, who 
had been watching these preparations with 
an air of stolid resolution, which proved 
how great was the temptation he was de- 
cided to resist. 

“Come and take a drink, wont ye, 
Peters?’' urged Joe, with a show of good 
fellowship somewhat incongruous with his 
general demeanor. 

“No. No, lthank’y, Joe. Lreckon I’)l 
get along jist as weil without it, fur once,” 
replied Peters, wiping his mouth upon the 
sleeve of his coat. 

Joe raised the mug to his mouth, and 
took a long draught, then set it down, 
smacking his lips. 

**Good liquor that, any way,’’ said he, 
*‘ Them fellers that was here when you first 
come,” continued he, lowering his voice to 
a contidential whisper, ‘ trade a little over 
the line into Canada, and it was from them 
Igotit. 1 dow’t mind telling you, Bill, but 
in course it’s to be kept dark; and like 
enough 1 could get you a gallon or two of 
the same sort, if you wanted it.”’ 

Peters hesitaved. ‘This explanation of 
the presence vi Lue two ruffians in the shan- 
ty, and their vvvivus desire for conceal- 
ment, Was, 0 ve sure, a very rational one, 
and be knew a good deal of smuggling went 
ou over this lonely and unguarded frontier. 
Mynck’s shanty would be a safe and out-of- 


the way depository for the run goods, and 


Myrick himself a very appropriate agent. 
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Added to this, the fumes from the second 
mug of toddy, which Joe was carefully com- 
pounding, came curling into the very nos- 
trils, involuntarily spread to catch them, 
and Tipsy Bill had tasted no liquor since 
noon that day. Two proverbs pithily con- 
dense the history of the next two hours: 

“The woman (or man) who deliberates, 
is lost;’’ ard, “‘It is only the first step 
which is difficult.” 

Two hours later, while Helen Forbes 
dreamed the roseate visions of a young girl 
who loves, while her lover and his compan- 
ion slept the sleep of weary men, while, 
from the filthy trough where she lay, the 
black eyes of the old woman blinked and 
glittered like those of a snake awaiting the 
moment to spring at the foe it dreads and 
hates, while Joe, upon whose brutish tem- 
perameut no amount of alcohol could work 
any perceptible change, sat stolid and sul- 
len, staring back at her, Tipsy Bill lay be- 
tween them, upon the floor, snoring in his 
drunken sleep. 

These sounds it might have been, or the 
shadow of coming evil it might have been, 
or the torch of her guardian angel it might 
have been; but certain it is, that just at 
this moment Helen Forbes awoke suddenly, 
with a strange chill of horror thrilling her 
heart, and a cry upon her lips, which, hap- 
pily for her, never went beyond them. 
Starting up, the young girl stared wildly 
about her for a moment, then remembered 
where she was, and tried to reason herself 
again to quiet, but searched, meantime, 
with eyes and ears, for any possible cause 
of apprebension, while her throbbing heart 
and trembling limbs announced their readi- 
ness to help, in any panic that might be 
suggested, at the shortest possible notice. 

But the eyes, after a rapid survey of the 
gloomy cell, found nothing more fearful 
than an outlined parallelogram of light at 
one side of the room, proving at once that 
the door was there situated, and that the 
room beyond was still lighted. The ears 
added to this information, that in that were 
a number of persons talking in a low voice, 
and another asleep, and snoring loudly. 
These circumstances,although by no means 
frightful in themselves, appeared to Miss 
Forbes at least suspicious, and, cautiously 
stepping from the bed, she crept to the door, 
and listened intently. The speaker was 
the old woman, and she said: 
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“Carry him out to the shed, I tell you, 
boys. Maybe there’ll be a fight, and if he 
wakes there’ll be one more to settle.” 

**O, he’s fast enough, old woman,” re- 
turned a gruff voice, accompanied by the 
sound of a kick upon some unresisting sub- 
stance, and a subdued laugh. 

“Tipsy Bill couldn’t stand out against 
the liquor, though be set out he was going 
to,” added still another strange voice; and 
the sound of several feet, carrying a heavy 
burden, became audible, and a draught of 
fresh air through the house showed that 
the outside door had been opened. 

Her apprehensions now roused to the ut- 
most, Helen sought anxiously for a crevice 
wide enough to give hera view of what was 
passing without, and presently succeeded 
in finding one, just in time to see the 
house door open again, to admit Joe My- 
rick, followed by the two ruffianly, fellows 
whose departure in the first part of the 
evening had been announced. 

“There, old lady,’’ said one of these, 
“we've laid him into the very nest where 
Jake and I have been keeping ourselves 
-varm this two kours back. Thought Joe 
wasn’t never coming.” 

“Had to wait to get Tipsy Bill drunk. 
He smelt a rat, I reckon; and anyway, 
what’s we going to do with him in the 
morning?’ demanded Joe. 

“He needn’t never see no morning,” 
muttered the man called Jake. 

“ There aint no trouble about that, sence 
we've made up our minds not to run over 
this road again, and sence Joe’s concluded 
to go long with us. All we've got to do is 
to crook our claws on the plunder the 
quickest sort o’ fashion, get the old pung 
out from behind the shed, and, sence our 
own critter has gone lame, just tackle on 
them four stage hosses. We'll put ’em 
along, if Peters couldn’t, I'll warraut ye. 
Then we three’ll pile in, and the old wo- 
man kin go ter sleep agin. She wontknow 
nothing about it in the morning, 0’ course; 
and though there’ll like enough be a fuss, 
they can’t touch her. As for us, we'll be 
in Queen Victory’s country ’fore morning, 
and by next week be aboard a British 
steamer. What that chap’s got in his little 
red chest ’ll more nor pay the passage, I 
am thinking.” 

“That's so,” chimed in Jake. 


He 
wouldn’t be so precious on’t if it warn’t 
walyble.” - 


** The closes in his trunk warn’t much, 
anyway,’’ pursued the first. The ether 
chap’s wor twice as good.’’ 

**All the better for you,’’ growled Jake, 
discontentedly. 

“Didn’t you have the same chance as I 
did, you fool ?”’ exclaimed his companion, 
angrily. “You picked the rich fellow’s 
trunk because you thought ’twould be the 
fattest, and now you’re disapp’inted, you 
want to growl.” ‘ 

1 got the gal’s,”? chuckled Joe Myrick, 
drawing a box from his pocket, which Helen 
easily recognized as her own jewel-casket ; 
“and I reckon there’s enough here to buy 
me as many new breeches as I shall want 
for the rest of my life.’ 

*Halloo! Let’s see what’s inside, Joe,” 
exclaimed the others, crowding round, 
while Myrick, thrusting the edge of a 
chisel under the lid, paused in the act of 
prying it off. d 

** Honor bright, now, mates!” exclaimed 
he. “This is my lot, and none o’ yourn, 
rec’ lect.” 

“Ali right, Joe, honor bright,” assented 
the other thieves, while the old woman’s 
shrivelled lips worked with a strange ea- 
gerness, and her rheumy old eyes lighted 
like the blue lights above a new-made grave, 

Helen cautiously drew back from the 
door, and, pressing both hands upon her 
forehead, strove to control her faltering 
senses, and to decide upon some course of 
action, before action should be too late, 
That it was the design of these ruffians to 
rob, and perhaps to murder them ail, she 
could no longer doubt; and even were Mr. 
Rugby and Arthur Wingate fully alive to 
their danger, there were but two against 
three, without counting the hag, whose 
will for mischief was evidently as good 
as that of her more dangerous accom- 
plices. But, sleeping and unarmed, as she 
supposed her friends to be, their peril 
darkened to almost certain doom, and for 
a moment the young girl abandoned her- 
self to despair. Only for a moment, how- 
ever; in the next, with clenched hands 
and knitted brow, she was searching for the 
means of relief, which she had suddenly 
determined must and should be found. 
She must warn the sleepers, and that at 
oace, for, as she felt quite certain, nothing 
but the examination of the jewel-box de- 
ferred for a few moments the operations of 
the robbers. 


But how? She had already satisfied 
herself that there was but one entrance 
to, consequently but one exit from, the 
room, and that through the very door 
behind which she was for the moment pro- 
tected. No other! In the darkness the 
young girl groped her way around the 
room, feeling of the walls, and trying the 
little window, even attempting to raise one 
of the rough planks of the floor, thinking 
she might perhaps crawl out from under 
the house, and even at the risk of discov- 
ery, rouse the sleepers by throwing pebbles 
against the window of the loft. 

The floor planks were secure, but, by a 
sudden connection of ideas, Helen remem- 
bered that while Mr. Rugby and his cow- 
panion were moving about their room, she 
had noticed that a board in the floor, di- 
rectly above her head, was loose, and, as 
ene of them stepped upon it, tilted, so that 
she had expected it to fall. 

A sudden determination entered the 
young girl’s mind, and with noiseless ra- 
pidity she groped for the rude bench, plant- 
ed it upon the bed, and, mounting upon it, 
found herself unable to stand upright, her 
shoulders coming upon a level with the 
floor above, while her head remained bent 
upon her breast. Clinging to the naked 
timber with one hand, with the other she 
pressed upou the planks above, and, to her 
great joy, felt one of them yield to the 
pressure. Placing herself directly beneath 
it, and exerting her whole strength, she 


soon succeeded in raising the end of the 


plank sufficiently to move it aside, and to 
thrust her head through the opening. The 
loft was dark and silent as a tomb, but, 
while Helen hesitated, a maidenly impulse 
checking the energy hitherto controlling 
her, she distinguished the creak of foot- 
steps upon the staircase, and at the same 
time something like the sound of a ladder 
placed against the side of the house from 


without. The robbers were preparing two 
modes of attack, and the next momenta 
cautious hand tried the latch of her own 
door. Helen hesitated no longer, but 


called, softly: 
And again, “0 


“Arthur! Arthar!”’ 
Arthur, do wake !’’ 
The regular breathing of the sleepers 


alone answered her, unless the sound of a — 


cautious hand groping at the window could 
be called an answer. The result had be- 


come but a trial of speed between herself 
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and the robbers, and Helen, with a final 
and convulsive effort, threw herself for- 
ward and upward, and, she searcely knew 
how, succeeded in her wild attempt, and 
stood breathless and exhausted in the 
silent chamber. Rushing across the room, 
she reached the bed, and wildly beating 
with icy hands upon the faces of the sleep- 
ers, sobbed: 

““Wake! O wake—for God’s sake!’’ 

“What? Who is it? What's this?’ 
exclaimed Wingate, starting up, while 
from beyond him resounded the ominous 
click of a pistol. 

“Itis I! It is Helen, Arthur. Don’t 
fire at me, Mr. Rugby. They are coming 
to rob and murder you—there are three of 
them. Hark! Hear the window.” 

In effect, the window, cautiously raised 
and lowered again at this moment, gave 
startling corroboration to her words. 

‘Hush!’ whispered Rugby. Wingate, 
are you armed ?” 

“Yes. Helen, hide behind the bed,” 
said the young man, in the same tone; 
and at this moment the window was again 
lifted, and simultaneously the trap door,- 
opening at the top of the stairs, was quietly 
raised, admitting not only the burly figure 
of Joe Myrick, but a faint light from the 
fire below, by whose help the travellers 
distinguished the figure of another man. 
climbing in at the window. 

Fire?” whispered Wingate, 

“ No—wait,’”’ returned Rugby; and the 
next instant his voice rang through the 
loft, clear and stern: atds 

Halt, there! What do you want?” 

The-ruffians, taken by surprise, shrank 
back for a moment, but, reassured by num- 
bers, and the conviction that their victims 
were unprepared for a contest, the fellow 
called Jake answered, truculently: 

‘*Want your money and your walybies, 
Want thatere pocket-trunk 0’ yourn. Give 
us them, and we’ll let you off; but if you 
don’t, we’ll make quick work of the bull 
kit.”? 

** Unless you quit the room this moment, 
and leave us and ours undisturbed tid 


morning, I will shoot you like a dog,” ree 


plied Rugby, with a cold decision, more 
appalling than the other’s ferocity. 

Jake hesitated, but his companion, who 
had silently followed him into the window, 


now as silently rushed forward, brandish- 
ing a knife, and fearlessly precipitating 
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himself upon the speaker, who sprang 
from the bed to receive bim, firing his pis- 
tol as he did se, and shouting: 

“Fire, Wingate! Take the other.” 

Wingate, without waiting the order, had 
already pressed the trigger of his pistol, 
and Jake, uttering a fearful cry of rage and 
pain, rolled snarling like a wounded beast 
at his feet. At the same moment Joe My- 
rick, springing forward, swinging an axe 
above his head, aimed a blow at the skull 
of the young man, which must have cleft it 
to the chin had he not sprung nimbly 
aside; at the same moment discharging the 
second barrel of his revolver in the face of 
his assailant, who only escaped the ball by 


stumbling forward with the impetus of his _ 


own blow. The next moment he had 
seized Wingate in his brawny arms, ex- 
pecting to dash him to the ground with 
ease; but under the elegant proportions of 
the young 10an were hidden more of native 
power and trained skill than would have 
sufficed for the discomfiture of half a dozen 
awkward clowns like the one he now han- 
dled, and Joe Myrick presently rolled upon 
the floor, stunned and helpless. His vic- 
tor, pausing one instant to regain his 
breath, was turning to aid his friend, who, 
sitting upon the edge qf the bed, silently 
attempted to stanch the blood flowing from 
an ugly cut in his arm, while his late as- 
sailant lay dead at his feet; when, witha 
piercing shriek, Helen Forbes, darting from 
the corner where she had crouched in si- 
lent terror, flew past him, to throw her 
arms about the stooping and malign figure 
of the old woman, who had crept unob- 
served upon the scene, just as her son fell 
dead, as she supposed, and who, snatching 
a knife from the iloor, was about to re- 
venge him, by plunging it into the back of 
Arthur Wingate. 

The knife fell, but not as the fury had 
intended. ‘Turning suddenly, as she 
rushed past him, the young man saw the 
blow—saw it fall upon the devoted heart 
offered to save his own, and could bul in- 
terpose in time to prevent Helen from fall- 
ing at his feet. 

“(my darling! My darling!’ cried he, 
straining her wildly to his breast; and 
then, turning with fury upon the exultant 
hag, cried, with tears of rage springing to 
his eyes, “*O, if you were not a woman, 
and old, | would kill you inch by inch.’’ 


* But at least she shall do no more mis- 
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chief at present,’’ exclaimed Rugby, 
snatching the blood-stained handkerchief 
from his arm, and with it, in spite of her 
struggles, securely binding the old woman’s 
arms behind her back, finishing by secur- 
ing her to the bedpost. 

At this moment a violent knocking was 
heard below, but no one had time or 
thought to attend toit. Wingate, hanging 
over the lifeless figure of his betrothed, 
wept like a child, while Mr. Rugby, hastily 
unlocking the little red trunk which had 
caused so much disaster and bloodshed, 
took from it a vial and held it to her face. 
The pungent odor of ammonia filled the 
room, and Rugby calmly said: 

“Courage, Wingate. I am a surgeon of 
some skill. I do not think she is dead; 
and if she is not, I will cure her. Bring 
her down stairs—or, stay, let me do so, 
while you bring my box. It contains my 
instruments, which the fools mistook for. 
treasures, as indeed they are, being a spe- 
cial set brought by me from London last 
month,” 

While speaking he raised the young girl 
tenderly in his arms, and bore her down 
the ladder, As his feet appeared below 
the floor of the loft, the knocking, which 
had become almost furious, ceased sud- 
denly, and a voice exclaimed: 

“Well, good people, I did not expect to 
raise you atall. Why, what on earth is 
this ?” 

“A wounded woman, sir, Please burst, 
openthatdoor. There is a bed beyond it, 

The stranger, a white-haired, red-faced 
old man, with the air of one more used to. 
command than to obey, stared a moment. 
at the quiet speaker, and then, as his eye 
fell upon the figure drooping from his arms, 
turned to comply with the order. One 
kick of his sturdy foot decided the matter 
of the frail fastening, and, as the latch flew 
from its hold, the door opened wide, allow- 


ing Doctor Rugby to pass through, and to 
lay his charge upon the bed, , 

“Bring that candle, if you please, sir; 
and, Wingate, let me have the trunk,’’ 
directed the doctor, cool and dominant as 


a general upon the battlefield he is sure of 


conquering, 

‘““What! Why, who is this? Wingate! 
But Helen! This is not Helen?’ And. 
the old gentleman, suddenly roused from 
his astonishment and his indignation, 


snatched a candle from the table, and 


rushing into the bedroom, held it close to 
the deadly face of the young girl. ‘“*‘ My 
God! It is Helen! My child, my child!’ 
And, as the doctor caught the candle from 
his hand, the old man sank upon the bed 
in a fit of hysterical tears. 

Wingate, in his turn, stood like one pet- 
rified, his eyes fixed now upon the figure 
of the young girl, now upon that of the old 
man. 

“Mr. Forbes!’ gasped he, at length. 
“But how came he here ?”’ 

“Young man,’’ interposed the stern 

voice of the surgeon, “do you wish this 
. woman to recover ?”’ 

“God knows how ardently,” was the 
reply. 

“Then remember that agitation as she 
is recovering will kill her. If this is her 
father, take him away, and induce him to 
keep quiet, if possible, Then return to 
help me. Every moment has a chance of 
life—too many lost are fatal.’’ 

The cool clear tones of the surgeon car- 
ried conviction, and Wingate, controlling 
himself by a powerful effort, soon suc- 
ceeded in persuading the almost exhausted 
father to aceompany him to the outer 
room, and was soon able to leave him com- 
paratively quiet, while he returned to as- 
sist the surgeon, who was already able to 

- inform him that the young girl’s wound, 
though deep, was not necessarily mortal. 

“And now,” said the surgeon, an hour 
later, “‘we may leave Mr. Forbes beside 
his daughter for a few moments, and go to 


attend to those fellows above stairs. They 
will give me some fine practice in pistol 


wounds, at least.” 

But Doctor Rugby was doomed to disap- 
pointment. With the exception of the 
dead body of the nameless ruffian whom 
he had killed, and the old woman writhing 
and swearing in her bonds, the loft was 
empty. Jake and Joe had escaped to- 
gether, and, as was presently discovered, 
had stolen the horse and sleigh left stand- 
ing at the door by Mr. Forbes’s driver, 
while he crept into the house to see what 
was going on. 

“Never -mind—let them go. They will 
neither of them be likely to forget to-night, 
or care to come in our way again,” said 
the doctor, philosophically. ‘“‘ Let us re- 
lease this wretched old woman, and in the 
morning some one shall put this body into 
a hole in the snow. I suppose it wouldn’t 
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do for me to dissect him. And now, Win- 
gate, tell me, in two words, who you all 
are, and what you are about.” 

'“ Helen will live, you say.” 

“Yes, 1 tell you.” 

“In two words, then, she is the only 
child of the old man who sits beside her, 


and who is a wealthy and retired Indian 


merchant of New York. I ama poor devil 


of a lawyer, settled in a little town of Min- 
nesota. I loved Helen, and she loved me, 
before I went West, and when I returned 
for her last autumn she was ready to go 
back with me; but her father said no—he 
had a better match for her, So we ran 
away, and he, I suppose, ran after us. I[ 
only wish we had waited to marry first, for 
then he could not separate us. I fancy he 
will try it now, but he will find it a difficult 
matter. Helen is true steel under her 
highbred airs.” 

shan’t separate you, nor try to. I 
wont let him,” said Doctor Rugby, quietly, 
as he turned to reenter the house. 

When Tipsy Bill awoke next morning, to 
find himself lying among his horses in the 
shed, his astonishment was both loud and 
profane; nor was it in any whit lessened 
when, on entering the house, he was in- 
formed of the incidents of the night. But 
none of his auditors were prepared for the. 
burst of penitence and good resolution into 
which this astonishment finally subsided. 

“Twas all my fault!’ asseverated he. 
“TI knew the scoundrels was hatch’n up 
mischief, and if I'd kept myself sober— 
But it is a lesson—a dog goned good les- 
son; and may I be—(something very bad)— 
if another drop of the cussed stuff ever 
runs over my tongue again.”’ 

We should not omit to mention that this 
hasty resolution was sacredly and persist- 
ently kept, until, in his hale old age, to 


have called Mr. William Peters Tipsy Bill 


would have been to commit at once a stu- 
pidity and an insolence. 

The authorities, such as were to be 
found, chose to take but little notice of 
the catastrophe at Myrick’s shanty, ex- 
cept by removing the old woman to the 
almshouse, where she soon after died. 

Helen Forbes, far too ill to be moved, 
did not, however suffer, either for atten- 
tion or comforts, in her lonely hospital, 
being assiduously cared for by her father, 
her lover and her skillful physician, and 
supplied by almost daily expresses with 
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every luxury love could suggest or money 
procure, even to an accomplished city 
nurse. 

“Is there anything, doctor —anything 
more that I can do for her, or get for her?” 
asked the father, almost daily, until at last 
the surgeon answered: 

“Yes, Tell her she may marry Wingate, 
and send for a parson to tie the knot. 
Then we’ll all go on for Minnesota again.”’ 

“Shall 1? Would it make her really 
happier than anything else on earth?” 
asked the old man, musingly. 


“Take my word for it,’ said Doctor 
Rugby, with wise sententiousness. 

‘“*I will,’ answered the father, in the 
same tone. And before the week was out 
Mr. and Mrs. Wingate, Mr. Forbes and 
Doctor Rugby left Myrick’s shanty—the 
three former in their own carriage, the 
latter riding Sam, whom he had purchased 


ofthe stage proprietor as his own particular 
steed. 

What next? 

Go to Minnesota and see. 


ORIGIN OF THE MAIDEN-HAIR FERN, 
AN INDIAN LEGEND. 
_ BY E. M. ADAMS. 


~ Long ago, in the days of our fathers, 
Before the white man came 

To rob us of onr birthright, 
Our hunting-grounds to claim, 

Lived the Indian maiden Winona, 
Firstborn of a chieftain proud, 

And ne’er was a child of the forest 
With such matchless grace endowed. 


Fleet of foot as the hunted roebuck, 
And beautiful as the day 

When the flush of a summer morning 
Into noontide melts away. _ 

Her eyes like twin stars glowing, 
Her hair down to her feet 

In dusky ripples flowing, 


Her lips so full and sweet. 


Brave warriors wooed the maiden, 


They wooed, but could not win, 
For the secret of her heart’s love 
Her lips kept fast within. 
Yet one her heart had chosen, 
Although she said him nay; 


To herself fondly whispering, 
“He will come another day.” 
He, disheartened, thinking only 
Of the cruei word she said, 
Knowing not that oft a woman, 
Saying ‘‘ Nay,” means “‘ Yea,” instead, 
Left her presence, striding fiercely 
Through the forest’s deepening gloom, 
Going swift, and going surely; 
All unconscious, to his doom. 
Ask the winds, that they may tell ye, . 
Ask the clouds that wept above, 
What the fate of noblest warrior 
Ever sought a maiden’s love. 
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For no more came brave Inula 
To the wigwams on the plain; 
Nevermore did friend or foeman 
Look upon his face again. 
And Winona, waiting, watching, 
Till her soul grew sick with fear, 
Sought him vainly through the forest’, ~ 
All the long and weary year. = 
Sought him weeping crying ever, 
“O my love, come back to me?” ™ 
But the stormwind only answered ~ 
Through the pine trees, mournfully. 
So it was, worn out with sorrow, 
Faint with hunger, grief and pain, 
In the wilderness she perished, 
By her love undying slain, 


Winter came, and came the springtime, 


With the south wind, perfume-laden, 
And her kindred, going northward, 

Found the deathbed of the maiden. 
Yet the only signs to show them 

That her resting-place was there 
Were her jewels, earth-encrusted, 

And a growth so strangely fair 
Where her graceful head had rested, 

That the swarthy warriors said 
*T was Winona’s farewell token 

From the dwellings of the dead. 
Stems so slender, gracefui leaflets 

All a-quiver in the breeze, © 


Speaking in a mystic language 
To the group beneath the trees. 
So they called it, in remembrance 
Of Winona, “ Maiden’s Hair ;’ 
Saying, “‘ Naught in all the forest 
Is there half so sweet and fair.’’ 
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A WOMAN’S STORY. 


BY CORA CHULUSTER. 


“ Who would not, in Life’s dreary waste, 
Snatch, when he could, with eager haste, 
An interval of joy ?” * 


I was born in poverty. I do not mean 

the respectable poverty that closes up its 
brick house and lives in the rear during 
the warm months, turns old dresses and 
wears dyed silks, but grinding miserable 
want. 
I bad not, like most heroines, “‘ known 
better days.”” My mother, a hard-working 
seamstress, had died at my birth, and my 
father—well, I do not like to recall my 
early life spent with him. Even now, as I 
sit here in the bloom of a late autumn, the 
old memories of stinging blows and sense- 
less rages bring the indignant blood to my 
face. I was not as patient with him as I 
should have been, I suppose. I might, 
perhaps, huve made home a dearer spot to 
us both; but I was a bitter headstrong girl 
then, with no sweet past to dream over and 
make me better, and no bright future to 
encourage and sustain. 

All was blackness, whether 1 looked back- 
ward or forward, and I had not yet learned 

to look upward. Yet surely a dark back 
-room of a tenement house, fireless and 
cheerless, could not lure a man from the 
warmth and hilarity of a corner grogshop. 

One night I fell asleep, in the chill of a 
frosty winter evening, and seemed to see 
father threatened with some terrible peril. 
I awoke, all of a shiver, and seizing my 
ragged shawl and hood from their nail, 
ran out into the snowy street to the corner 
store. 

His face was not in its customary place 

behind the cracked tobacce-stained stove, 
and to my inquiries the men only returned 
careless replies. 
- “He had gone with Jim Blake, nigh on 
to an hour ago, towards the dock. Them 
two didn’t pal together for nothink.” 
‘There was an ugly job on hand, my inform- 
ant, a man half stupid over his cups, felt 
sure. 

I was used to the streets and darkness, 
and it didn’t take me long to get to the 
dock. Jim Blake, of all the bad men father 
knew, and their number was legion, was 


the worst. I felt my suspicions of coming 
evil grow into certainties as I stood be- 
neath the black clouds and felt the first 
snowflakes, the forerunner of a storm, 
against my face. 

I thought I saw something moving near 
a wooupile, and 1 crouched in the shadow 
of a building, to watch further develop- 
ments. I was not mistaken. The figure, 
that of a man, left its resting-place, and 
paced back and forth, directly in front of 
me. 

I held my breath as he carelessly struck 
a match and let the light fall in my dark 
corner. I shrank further back, and drew 
a breath of relief as he lazily lighted a 
cigar. The blaze of the match revealed 
the face of a man, evidently in the higher 
walks of life, a strong handsome face, 
with a wearied expression upon his highbred 
features, and a cynical curve of the thin 
lips, half hidden by .a tawny mustache. 
The eyes dark and fierce, but capable of 
unutterable tenderness—this I learned 
later—redeemed the almost effeminate 
delicacy of his face. 

All this I noticed in that brief instant, 
and then he passed aimlessly on towards 
the river. Presently 1 heard voices so close 
to me that I shivered with fear of detec- 
tion, and clung to the damp walls of an old 
building for protection. 

“Aint ye ready to strike ?” 

“ Hush—soft! he may be armed. These 
darned bloated aristocrats always carries a 
settler abuut ’em. Best to let it go. May- 
be he haint got the swag about him.” 

** Maybe he haint. Where’s your eyes? 
Look at that ere sparkler oi his bosom—a 
clear thousand, to say nothink of the ticker 
and wallet. Take my word for it, he’s a 
rum one as gets his living out of innocent 
men like me and you. Here he comes 
again. Be ready to bag the game. Steady—” 

A sudden giddiness came over me with 
the words. I strove to scream, but my 
tongue seemed glued to the roof of my 
mouth. I heard a struggle, a stifled shriek, 
then, with one desperate effort, I flung 
myself forward between the deadly assas- 
sin and his ti¢tim. 


& 


A muttered imprecation from bebiad, 
then some one had hold of me, and I felt 
cold steel against my bosom. 

“Iv’sa woman. D—nme! I can’t.” 

“D— ye for your chicken heart. I’ve 
finished my fine gentleman. Choke the 
gal, or we’ll have the perlice on us.’’ 

A hairy face pressed close to mine, 
searchiug it in the darkness. I felt a 
dreadful sensation of strangling, then a 
wail broke the silence. 

** My God, Jim, it’s my own gal!” 

A tall stalwart figure arose suddenly as 
if from the dead at Jim Blake’s side. One 
blow of a heavy walking-stick felled the 
villain to the earth, and then I saw the 
muzzle of a bright weapon pointed at my 
father’s head. Again did I throw myself 
in front of the stranger. 

“Don’t do it, sir. He’s my father. I 
saved your life—spare his!’ 

* Poor child! then I will not give him 
the punishment he so richly deserves. He 
can goin peace. As for you, call upon me 
at any time, and I will help you. Try to 
lead a better life, give up the streets, and 
seek honest employment.” 

1 tried to stutter out that I was honest, 
if poor, but he was*gone. I knew what he 
had taken me for, and the indignant blood 
made my face fiery red in the frosty air. 

Mechanically I placed the card he had 
handed me in my pocket, and then roused 
father from his half-maudlin paroxysm of 


terror. 


“He wont peach on us, father, he said 
80. Oome home, or we'll have the police 
on us. Come, it is bitter cold.” 

“We can’t leave Jim. Give us a lift, 
my gal, and take him home.”’ 

I felt as if I was staining my hands with 
blood, but I stifled my feelings, and helped 
father drag the heavy form through the 


dark streets, to the cellar where he lived 


with bis drunken wife. 

Then I led father quickly past the tempt- 
ing baize doors of the grogshop, and half 
pushed him up the broken stairs to our 
poor rooms. 

There was a blank in my life after that. 
In spite of tears and eutreaties, father still 
haunted the corner store, and day after 


‘day passed away when I heard only the 


weary click, click of the sewing-mdehine, 


and father’s moans and snores as he slept 
his drunken sleep in the corner. 


One starry June night there came a 
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change. I only remember the sudden 
ghastly sight of disfigured still-loved fea- 
tures, as I fell fainting upon my parent’s 
mangled body. The event was chronicled 
in the daily papers as ‘“‘Another Row in the 
Sixth Ward—Fatal Results to one of the 
Combatants.” 

I only knew that it left me orphaned 
and lonely, with nothing to work or live 
for. In spite of the past, he was my fa- 
ther, the only tie that bound me to the 
vast earth. He had been my constant care 
and charge, and without him I daily lost 
my interest in life. 

Iawoke one burning July morning, to 
find a kind Irish neighbor watching over 
me, who gave me the startling assurance 
that “it was nigh onto.a month since I'd 
knowed anybody, and I was weak as a 
baby, and just as silly; and I must lay still 
and quiet, or the docther wouldn’t auswer 
for it.’’ 

The doctor, a kind-hearted man, came 
daily to see me, but shook his head as I 
turned from the food offered me with all 
an invalid’s disgust of greasy broth and 
weak tea. 

“It wont do. There is no desire for life 
here. The girl will die; she needs change ~ 
of scene and food. Have you no friends, 
little girl ?” 

His kind manner and the question were 
too much for me in my weak condition. I 
tried to speak, but the effort ended in a 
storm of tears. 

The dector went to the window and 
blew his nose with great vigor, started for 
the door, and left without another word, 

The next day my few clothes were packed 
by his direction, in a small trunk, and I 
was half carried down stairs and placed in 
his buggy. Whatadrive that was, out of 
slums and alleys into leafy boulevards and 
broad avenues, until we reached the fairy 
region of the Park! There we stopped 
before a Jarge stone house, and the doctor 
was met upon the threshold of the dwelling 
by a motherly-looking old lady in black 


“ You see, Mrs. Hall, 1 have brought my 
protege, as I threatened.”’ 

** That’s right, doctor. I have plenty of 
spare time, and will do as I promised. 
Poor child! how pale she is.’’ Then, in an 
audible whisper, ‘“ No danger of her dying 
on my hands? The folks might hearof it, 
you know.” 
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“No danger, no danger at all, madam. 
Your excellent society and plenty of good 
food are all she needs. You are sure the 
folks wouldn’t object to this?” 

** La, sir, I has my own liberty here, and 
my master is not one of the stingy sort. 
He allows me a companion for the sum- 
mer, and I know of no one I’d sooner fa- 
vor than a friend of yours.” 

“Thanks, Mrs. Hall. I'll speak about it 
to Mr. Atherton myself when I’m down to 
the Branch next week. I will see you 
rewarded also.” 

‘*I am sure I don’t wish pay, sir, when I 
think of your past kindness. I haven’t 
forgotten your services for my rheumatic 
fever last winter, when you wouldn’t take 
acent. I said to the cook then, says I—’ 

“‘Hush—don’t mention it, Mrs. Hall. 
Good-day. T’licall to-morrow and see my 
patient.” 

All this was said in a darkened oak-lined 

library, where I lay upon an easy lounge, 
with closed eyes and tired brain. I only 
half realized that I was in an apartment 
and mansion of rare magnificence, but I 
was too weary to feel curiosity respecting 
my surroundings. 
’ Later, I learned from garrulous Mrs. 
Hail, during cool mornings spent in the 
airy apartments facing the Park, that the 
owner of the house, a gentleman of ex- 
treme wealth, was spending the summer 
at the Branch, not to return until Septem- 
ber, and that she, in the meantime, had 
full charge of the house and its appoint- 
ments, and had also undertaken the direc- 
tion of the few servants left in the almost- 
deserted mansion. She professed herself 
delighted with my society, for, to use her 
own words, “She was getting lonesome- 
like, and felt spooky of nights.’’ 

How strange this luxury seemed to me, 
after the poverty of my past life! the soft 
Axminster carpets, vast mirrors, luxurious 
upholstery, and rare works of art. How 
bitterly I mourned, as I realized my own 
miserable ignorance amid the vumberless 
choice volumes lining the walls of Mr. 
Atherton’s library! 

One warm Sunday evening, while Mrs. 
Hall was taking her usual after-dinner nap, 
I stole down in the darkness to the large 
open windows of the drawing-room, there 

to watch listlessly the little life apparent 
in the streets beluw. I noted with idle 


interest a flirtation going on in the next 
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area between a smart chambermaid and a 
stern guardian of the law. How different 
my life had been from this serving-girl— 
how void of the little joys which creep into 
even the lives of the lower classes, as they 
are called. I felt such an alien, such a 
creature without a place in the wide world, 
that, overcome by a sense of my own lone- 
liness, I leaned my head upon my hands, 
and gave way to my tears. Suddenly a 
strain of sweetest music broke the silence. 
It seemed to me a voice from God, chiding 
me for daring to doubt for even an instant 
his tender love and protection. Had he 
not wonderfully cared for me so far, and 
would he be likely to forsake me now? 

I forgot to wonder at the nearness of the 
music, and only listened as a deep rich 
voice joined the chords, and the words of 
a simple hymn fell upon the air. It was 
music that I could understand, and almost 
unconsciously I hummed over the last 
words. A voice close to my side startled 
me. 

“So you like my poor music? I am 
glad.” 

I started, to see in the room, guite close 
to my chair, the figure of a man, and arose 
with a nervous movement to depart. , 

** Pray be seated, Miss Freyer, I beg. I 
was thoughtless to come in unannounced. 
Allow me to introduce myself as Winthrop 
Atherton, at your service. I have already 
heard of you from Dr. Bently, and assure 
you of the pleasure I feel in welcoming 
you here. Weshall be friends, I feel sure.’’ 

The voice, so courtly and gracious, gave 
me sudden self-possession. I took the 
hand extended to me in token of friend- 
ship. 

“Thank you, Mr. Atherton, for your 
confidence in me. I am deeply grateful 
for this temporary home, and hope my 
stay has not seemed very intrusive to you. 
Believe me, I have been tempted many 
times to leave. It has seemed of late as if 
I must get back my strength, so that I 
could be at work again. Besides, these 
rich things—”’ 

I paused, not knowing how to continue. 
I felt I might wound him should I speak 
my mind. 

“Go on, child,’’ he said, kindly; ‘* what 
effect'did you fear ‘these rich things’ 
with a comical mimicry of my manner— 
“would have upon your morals?’ 

“Now you are making fun of me, sir. 
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But I feared work would seem harder and 
more distasteful to me after the fairy life 
here, besides awakening ambitious dreams 
that it will be hard to silence when I get 
back.” 

I shuddered involuntarily, remembered 
suddenly that I was addressing an almost 
utter stranger, and turned to leave the 
room. Mr. Atherton followed me out into 
the lighted hall, and gave me a pleasant 
good-night as I turned upon the long stairs. 

Where had I seen that kingly figure and 
haughty face before? I tried to think, in 
vain. 

When I knelt beside my little bed that 
night, something dropped from between 
the leaves of my Bible. It wasan old card, 
and on it were the words— 


“WINTHROP ATHERTON, BANKER, 
“No. — Broadway, New York.” 


This was the key to the mystery. I was 
under the roof of the man my father had 
all bat murdered that winter night; had 
been dependent upon him for my daily 
bread for nearly a month. 

How I hated him during those first days 
when I felt a sickening feeling of depen- 
dence under his roof, and yet realized my 
utter inability to leave until my health 
and strength should return to me! I re- 
sented it that a man should possess a deli- 
cacy and refinement that I, in my fairest 
days, had only dreamed of. I admired 
him, and yet would not allow myself to be 
friendly. I felt a sense of pain, and a de- 
sire for a nobler and better existence, as I 
watched him day after day bending over 
some book in the library, or penning arti- 
cles for some favorite magazine. 

I taught myself sullen indifference and 
stolid aversion when I was with him, but 
only seemed to amuse him by my avoid- 
ance of his presence. One morning he 
stopped me on my way up stairs. 

“Miss Freyer, can you spare me a few 
moments? I wish your opinion of this 
article.” 

I smiled satirically. Asif I could un- 
derstand or appreciate his feelings! It 
was only his kindness that prompted him 
to address me as an equal, I said to myself 
with bitterness in my heart, 

“ You overrate my powers, sir. I fear I 
would not prove a competent critic. Let 
me pass, please. Mrs. Hall is waiting for 
me,’’ 

21 
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“Allow, me to be the judge of your abil- 
ities,” fixing his laughing blue eyes full 
upon me.. “ Why do you avoid me so, 
Miss Freyer? We are like strangers under 
the same roof. Do you value my friend- 
ship so little 

“Our positions are too far apart to talk 
of friendship, Mr. Atherton.” 

I forced myself to meet his gaze, but my | 
cheeks flushed at what I read in his. 

* Our positions? What do you mean? 
Nonsense! In this republican country 
such notions are absurd, child. The gulf 
is not impassable which separates us.’’ 

“O Mr. Atherton, I must speak upona 
subject that has long troubled me. I 
think you misunderstand my position here. 
Our lives and thoughts are very far apart; 
the gulf that separates us very wide. Iam 
not even a friend of Mrs. Hall, as you seem 
to imagine. I am a poor friendless girl, 
that, but for Dr. Bently’s and your kind- 
ness, would now be dependent upon public 
charity.” 

“* My kindness has nothing to do with it, 
nor have you been dependent upon me. 
Your face often wears a familiar look, and 
in vain have I striven to recall when and 
where I first met you.” 

He scanned my features long and ear- 
nestly, then a light of recognition beamed 
in his eyes. 

“ It is the face of the woman to whom 1 
owe my life. All I could Mo, Elizabeth 
Freyer, would never repay you. You saved 
me from two villains that winter night.” 

‘One was my father. Do not cali him 
so, sir. He was drunk, and not himself, 
or he would never have done it.” 

“Poor child! He has deserted you, 


_ then, and you are all alone.” 


“He never deserted me!” I exclaimed, 
passionately. Then, with a burst of tears, 
“ He is dead!” 

** Forgive me, littleone! I never guessed 
the truth. The past has bound us together. 
Tell me what you dislike me for, and let 
me try to please you.” 

I could not resist the frank winning 
smile and outstretched hand, and again we 
sealed the compact of a firm friendship for 
the future. 

Why did I linger during those summer 
days in Winthrop Atherton’s presence? 
Why did I allow soft persuasions and 
friendly words to get the better of my wo- 
man’s nature, which urged me to throw off 


my indolence and be up and doing? I 
know not. I only know that then, all un- 
conscivusly, I had found heaven in his 
presence, drew strength from his kindly 
eyes, and daily grew in health, as he 
brought rare exotics from the conservatory, 
loaded my plate with delicacies and rare 
fruits, and read aloud long mornings in the 
library from poet and historian hitherto 

unknown to me. f 
Good Mrs. Hall always played propriety 

upon these occasions, and formed one of 

the happy trio that gathered around the 
little round table in the almost deserted 
dining-room. 

Mr. Atherton laughingly declared that 
we were playing country, and would have 
nothing but country dishes upon our table 
—golden pats of butter, luscious berries, 
Dutch cheese, delicate custards and bowls 
of cream. Then we had doughnuts, turn- 
eyers, flapjacks, and other old-fashioned 
dishes, all to suit the master’s whim, who 
appeared to become a boy again in his en- 
joyment of life, and zest in the silly noth- 
ings which made up our days. Silly noth- 
ings to him, 1 say, but to me, hitherto 
starved in the beautiful things of this life, 
they seemed the Alpha and Omega of 
existence. 

Surely I was living a dreamlife during 
those burning August days; those. qghiet 
mornings and moonlit evenings were like 
nothing I bad ever known before—they 
could not be of the earth earthy. 

He found me alone one morning, ready 
to start for a walk. 

‘“*Where away, Miss Freyer? Upon 
some mission of mercy?” 

_. “No sir. I was going to the Park fora 
stroll. I bave grown very selfish of late.” 
“To the Park! O, may I go, too?” 

Then, seeing the pleasure in my eyes I 

could not conceal, ‘‘ You like to have me 

with you. Would it always be so, or, like 

Other women, do you require constant 

change and exeitement? You are so dif- 

ferent from the girls I have met, Eliza- 
beth.” 

He seemed to dwe)] upon my plain name. 
Never had it found favor in my eyes before. 


“* The sweetest woman ere drew breath 
Is my dear wife Euzabeth,’ ” 


he paraphrased. ‘Could you be my dear 


wife, Lizzie? Dare I hope for the disin- 
terested fond love of a noble true girl? 
Tell me, little one.” 
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I could not answer. We had reached 
the Park, and he led me to a rustic seat. 

Why dwell upon those moments? I 
proved no wiser or stronger than any other 
woman in love, and, in spite of the vast 
social gulf which I knew separated us, I 
listened to his tender words, and gave him 
the promise which he professed made him 
happy for life. 

That was my heaven, and it lasted just 
one week. 

Never had I doubted him for one instant 
since that morning when I gave him my 
love, with a mad worship which amounted 
almost to idolatry. { would willingly have 
died for him; and I often wondered why 
he had chosen me—me, a poor lowborn 
girl for his wife, among all the fine ladies 
he knew. 

I say I had never doubted his truth. I 
loved him so entirely myself that I thought 
the very intensity of my love must of ne- 
cessity win for me a return. 

I was building airy castles of our future 
one morning, when Mrs. Hall entered the 
room, all flushed with haste. 

** My lands! if this aint sudden, though. 
I am all flustrated-like, she gave me such 
a turn.” 

What is the matter?” 

Icame down from my airy castles, and 


tried to affect an interest in her everyday 


affairs. 

‘* Matter enough, to be sure. Miss Ath- 
erton’s come home from the Branch, all 
unexpected, and Mr. Winthrop he let her 
in. The masier looks as pale and scared- 
like as possible. He seemed dreadfully 
put out that she should come home, and 
has been urging her to finish the season at 
Saratogy. They had awful high words, as 
they always does, and she has got the hy- 


sterics now. O dear, dear!’ 


‘Is she the sister of the master of the 
house ?”” 

“Sister? Why, it’s his wife, Miss Frey- 
er. The Lord knows, I wish she wasn’t, 
and he too, I guess. Such a haughty, 
hateful lady as she is, awfully highstrung. 
I fear she’ give you your walking papers. 
She doesn’t know you’ve been. here, and 
I’ve kept quiet to please Mr. Winthrop.” 

She had kept quiet to please Mr. Win- 
throp? 1 turned faint and sick, and tore 
the cvilar from my throat with both hands. 
I felt that I should strangle, and staggered 
to the open window for air. 
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He was in the street below, taking wraps 
and bags from the carriage. A fashionably 
dressed lady joined him, and said some- 
thing in a high tone. He answered noth- 
ing, but there was a hard look upon his 
face [had never seen there before, as he 
took her by the arm and almost forced her 
up the steps. 

His wife? And what was I? I, who 
had so readily given him my heart? 1 had 
been his dupe, to while away the idle 
hours of an idle summer. I was poor and 
friendless, and a proper persou to amuse 
his lordship during his fashionable wife’s 
absence at the Branch. 

It was bitterly hard to bear. I had loved 
with my whole nature, and I was too un- 
trained and untaught to rise above my 
pain. I waited until Mrs. Hall passed 
from the room, then packing my few 
things in my trunk, without a tear, I took 
shawl and hat, and stole quietly down 
stairs. I met Phoebe the chambermaid in 
the hall. 

“ Phoebe, I hear your mistress has re- 
turned, and Mrs. Hall no longer needs me. 
an some one be spared to carry my 
trunk ?” 

Jim, Mr. Atherton’s colored valet, vol- 
unteered his services, with the ready good- 
nature of his race. 

. I passed out of the vast house, into the 
streets, and sought refuge in a third-class 
boarding-house. 

After that I grew hardened and desper- 
ate, and finally went back to my old lodg- 
ings and old life. 

Of all beings I was most miserable. I 
might have known I was never meant for 
such as he, I told myself again and again 
with bitter self-contempt.. He had crossed 
the gulf between us, and now, having re- 
crossed it, it could never again be bridged 
over. 

I tried to sweep away all vestige of the 
past, and turned my face resolutely against 
my lost happiness. 

Once when I caught sight of him in the 
street, the dead past seemed to bloom 
again, and the happiness of those days 
awoke. J 

Stinging tears blinded me as I groped my 
way back to my miserable lodgings, and 
threw myself weeping upon my poor bed. 

A rap at the door roused me in the midst 
of a paroxysm of tears. I hastily wiped 
may eyes, and opened thedoor. ThenI hid 
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my face in my hands, and fell into the 
nearest chair. 

* Lizzie, darling, [have found you, after 
these weary months of waiting. Why did 
you leave me alone and friendless? Why 
did you wrong me so ?”’ 

“Alone and friendless!’’ I cried, with a 
bitter laugh. I did not dare to look up 
and see his changed wasted face and sad 
eyes, or I felt every resolution would melt 
away. “‘Do you dare to accuse me of 
wronging you—you who have cursed my 
life, and almost made me mad? O, why 
did I not die that bitter winter night! Why 
was life spared to me, when I do not want 
it, and pray for death ?”’ 

He did not answer me in words. He 
knelt down on the bare floor beside me, 
and tried to raise my head with gentle 
force. 

“Why do you wish for death, Lizzie? 
Is the love—the love, remember—you have 
often said would never fail me, entirely 
gofle? What have I done that I should 
be hated by the only woman I have ever 
loved ?” 

I arose from my chair, and looked into 
his eyes, I declared to myself, for the last 
time. 

“Where is your wife, Winthrop Ather- 
ton? Is she dead, that you dare to ad- 
dress me thus ?”’ 

“*T have no wife, Lizzie, if she be not in 
this room.” 

“What then has become of Mrs. Ather- 
ton, under whose roof you dared to make 
love to me last summer? I was your dupe; 
but, thank God, I have crushed my heart 
and escaped. I must not listen to you 
longer. 1t may amuse you, but it will con-_ 
demn me in the eyes of the world!’ 

He looked at me with wide-opened eyes, 
but did not approach me again. ‘He paced 
the floor two or three times. 

“TI think I see it, Lizzie,” he said, at 
length, pausing just in front of my chair. 
“I was careless never to have explained 
my true position to you before; but I never 
dreamed you could have misconstrued it. 
I am vot the master of that house, Lizzie. 
It belongs to my elder brother Ralph. I 
was but a guest there, like yourself. Mrs, 
Atherton is far from being a good wife and 
mother. Her little ones are trained in 
fashionable boarding-schools, God help 
them, and her husband leads a life few 
men would envy. To be sure, he has his 
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wife’s large wealth, added to half of my 
father’s property, but I should vastly pre- 
fer a cottage with one I love. Look up, 
Lizzie, and tell me the old love is still 
mine. Tell me you trust and care for me 
alittle. If you knew how I have hungered 
for a sight of your dear face all these 
weeks 

It was all over then, the misery of my 
past, and the man [ still lovell better than 
my own life had been true through all. I 
need not now train myself to hate him. 
It was no sin to listen to the music of his 
voice, and dream of the happy days when 
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Islfould be all in all to him, as he was 
already to me. 

The western sunlight streamed from be- 
hind the clouds into my attic room, and 
beautified the bare floor and poor furni- 
ture, as we sat there together. 

Years have passed since, and those days 
seem now far, far distant; but I doubt if I 
can ever taste again the bliss of that even- 
ing spent amidst poverty and squallor, 
though now surrounded by the beauties 
and refinements of a home glorified by the 
love of a good husband. 


ALONG THE ROAD. 


BY NYE ©, 


Tripping along, with footsteps light, 
The little ones go, all robed in white, * 
Over the road which all must tread, 
From downy crib to grassy bed. 


Apart I watch, beside a hill, 
Them travel on with glee, until 
Between the leaves, all fresh and fair, 
Are thickly found the thorns of care. 


Where roses once their perfume shed, 
Whose scattered leaves, now brown and 


dead, 
The dimpled hands can tempt no more 


To linger oft their sweetness o’er— 


Now slowly tread the little feet 

O’er well-worn sod, and glances meet 
My loving glance at last, in prayer 
For wayside buds without the care. 


Ah, little ones, with voices sweet, 

Your pleadings oft my ear may greet 

Ere autumn fruits of fairest mould 
Those dimpled hands of yours may hold. 


A summer sun’s Promethean fire, 
With noontide blaze, may light a pyre 
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In brain and heart, before thy prayer 
May bring the buds without the care. 


I, who have walked the path you tread, 
Have seen it scattered with my dead, 
As thickly strewn as autumn leaves, 
Before I gained the golden sheaves.. 


Now, neath green branches on the hill 

Where tempered winds say ‘Peace, be 
still?’ 

At last my load of care I see, 

Like golden fruits upon life’s tree. 


And you, who'll sigh beneath your load 
While travelling o’er my backward road, 
Each day shall find the grace to bear, 

In answer to ‘your childish prayer. 


No lisping tone or cry shall fall 

By Him unheard; for when you call, 
Across life’s harp in minor tones, 

Have mercy, Lord!’ the music moans. 


Then while I bind my scattered sheaves, 
And you tread o’er your dying leaves, 
My little ones, be this your prayer, 

“ © Father, give us grace’to bear!” 
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STORY OF THE COUNTESS OF NITHSDALE. 


BY PROF. SERANOS D. PATRIE. 


Tur Maxwells, in days bygone, were the 
most powerful family in the western part 
of the Scottish Border. One of them, Lord 
Jolin Maxwell, was through royal favor, 
created Earl of Nithsdale in 1585. He was 
a bold and audacious man, overbearing and 
unruly, and for a time was the torment of 
the whole south of Scotland. His succes- 
sors were less marked in character. If they 


were more peaceful, it was because the 


scope for feudal broils and political confu- 
sion had been vastly diminished by the 
union of the crowns. Attached to the 
Stewart dynasty, they were steady royalists, 
for which predilection they suffered forfeit- 
ure of title and estates in the person of 
William, the fifth earl. This young noble- 
man, having proceeded to St. Germain to 
do homage to James IL., there fell in love 
with Lady Winifred Herbert, youngest 
daughter of the Marquis of Powis. His 
devoted affection met with a favorable re- 
sponse. The two were married in 1609; 
the young earl carrying away his bride to 
his mansion of Terregles, in the stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright. 

Settling down at this fair scene—noted 
for its fair gardens—the Countess of Niths- 
dale had a family of five children, three of 
whom died in infancy, leaving a son, Lord 
William Maxwell, and a daughter, Lady 
Anne. With these surviving children she 
was living peacefully, expecting no over- 
turn in affairs, when the madly conceived 
and badly conducted rebellion of 1715 broke 
out under the Earlof Mar. Lord Niths- 
dale joined the insurgents; and was taken 
prisoner at Preston, along with Lords Der- 
wentwater, Widdrington, Wintoun, Carn- 
wath, Kenmure, Nairn, Charles Murray, 
and many other persons of note, all of 
whom were forthwith conveyed to London. 
They were introduced into the city ina 
kind of triumphal procession, which was 
much less dishonorable to the unfortunate 
sufferers, than to the mean minds who pan- 
dered to the passions of the mob by plan- 
ning such an ignoble triumph. When the 
prisoners had reached Barnet, they were 
all pinioned with cords like the vilest crim- 
inals. At Highgate they were met by a 


strong detachment of horse-grenadiers and 
foot-guards—halters were put upon their 
horses, and each man’s horse was led by a 
private soldier, and their ears were stunned 
by the drums of their escort beating a tri- 
umphal march, and by the shouts of the 
multitude, who loaded them with every 
kind of scurrilous abuse and insult. In 
this manner they were led through the 
streets of the city, and divided among the 
four principal prisons, the noblemen being 
secured in the Tower. 

They were not long suffered to remain in 
uncertainty regarding their fate. On the 
9th of February, 1716, they were tried by 
the House of Lords on a charge of armed 
rebellion. They could only plead guilty, 
and throw themeelves on the royal clemen- 
cy. They were condemned to death, and 
their execution as traitors was appointed 
to take place on Tower Hill, on Wednesday 
the 24th of the month. Incompliance with 
an opinion expressed by the House of 
Lords, the king commuted the punishment 
so far as concerned Carnwath and Wid- 
drington. As regards Lords Derwentwater, 
Kenmure and Nithsdale, the law was left 
to take its course. 

During the insurrection, the Countess of 
Nithsdale remained quietly with her two 
children at Terregles; but on learning that 
her husband had surrendered, and was a 
prisoner, she resolved, at whatever risk, to 
join him. The season was the dead of 
winter, travelling was difficult, an infant 
daughter had to be taken charge of, and 
some family papers were to bésecured. In 
the exigency, the countess buried the 
papers in acorner of the gardens, and com- 
mitted her child to the care of her sister-in- 
law. This lady, known in her young days 
as Lady Mary Maxwell, was a daughter of 
the fourth Ear) of Nithsdale, and had mar- 
ried Charles fourth Earl of Traquair. Hav- 
ing made such arrangements as were possi- 
ble in the circumstances, the Countess of 
Nithsdale set out on ‘horseback, attended 
by her faithful maid, Cecilia Evans. Thus 
she travelled as far as York, where she pro- 
cured a seat in the stagecoach, and was 
obliged to leave Evans to continue the jour- 
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ney on horseback. After all, the coach was 
of little use. On arriving at Grantham, it 


could get no further on account of a snow- 
storm. The countess, writing from Stam- 
ford tu Lady Traquair, says, “‘ The snow is 
8o deep it is impossible it [the coach] should 
stir without some change of weather; upon 


which I have again hired horses, and shall 


go the rest of the journey on horseback to 
London, though the snow is so deep that 
our horses yesterday were in several places 
almost buried init.... To-morrow, Ishall 
set forward again. Such a journey, I be- 


lieve, was scarce ever made, considering 


the weather, bya woman. But an earnest 
desire compasses a great deal with God’s 
help. If I meet my dear Lord Will, and 
am so happy as to be able to serve him, I 
shall think all my trouble well repaid... . 
I think myself fortunate in having complied 
with your kind desire of leaving my little 
girl with you. Had I her with me, she 
would. have been in her grave by this time, 
with the excessive cold.”’ 

Animated by an heroic ardor and self- 
devotion, the countess endured a degree of 
suffering to which many succumbed; she 
at length reached London in safety, but so 


overcome with fatigue and exposure, that 
she lay several daysin bed. Her first en- 
deavor was to procure admittance to the 
Tower; and this, after some difficulty, and 
under certain restrictions, she obtained. 
It was a joyful, but also a melancholy 
meeting with her husband. Only a few 
days were to elapse before the execution, 
and if not saved by an interposition of the 
royal authority, the fate of the earl was to 
all appearance sealed. The countess, of 
course, spared no pains in making an appeal 
formercy. She went toSt. James’s Palace, 
had an interview with the king, to whom 
on bended knee she presented her petition. 
Not much to the credit of George L., he 
turned from her, while in an agony of feel- 
ing she clung to the skirts of his coat, and 
on her knees was dragged along a passage, 
until she fell back fainting. It was a mis- 
erable scene. The petition dropped to the 
ground in the struggle, and was unavailing. 

The attempt was discouraging, but hope 
had not altogether vanished. There were 
certain proceedings in the House of Lords 
which offered a chance of the senteuce be- 
ing remitted. The conclusion at which the 
House arrived was practically this; that 
the king should exercise the prerogative of 


mercy only to those who would voluntarily 
give such information as would be service- 


able to the government. In short, pardon 
was to be granted to none but informers. 
Hopes could no longer be entertained. 
Lord Nithsdale would disdain to be an in- 
former. His lady could not wish him to be 


80, even to save his life. There was now 


nothing left to evade the execution save an 
attempt at escape. Pondering on all the 
circumstances, the heroic countess could 
fall on no plan likely to be more successful 
than that of smuggling the earl out of the 


Tower in women’s clothes. It was an in- 


geniously conceived project, and entered 
upon with, till then, a matehless degree of 
skill and resolution. ‘There was little time 
to lose. In two days the execution was to 
take place. 

Resolved to carry out her plan, the coun- 
tess, as a first step, rushed to the Tower, 
and, referring to ‘the proceedings in the 
House of Lords, gayly remarked to the 
soldiers on guard that there were good 
news, and that the sentence of the prisoners 
would soon be remitted. She further gave 
them money to drink the health of the king 
and the peers. Her object was to put them 


in good humor and lessen their vigilance, 


and she did so without raising any suspi- 
cions of a trick being contemplated. The 
earl was judiciously kept in ignorance re- 
garding the scheme devised for his escape ; 
much, as the countess thought, depending 
on the perfect secrecy with which it should 
be carried out. Besides, from all we can 
learn, Lord Nithsdale was not particularly 
brilliant nor reserved in character, and we 
might say that he presented the far from 
unusual instance of a somewhat dull and 
selfish husband united to a clever and whol- 
ly unselfish wife. That a very high sense 
of duty and affection animated the countess 
in this extraordinary effort, cannot be 
doubted. Until our own times, when Mad- 
ame Lavalette resorted successfully to the 
scheme of effecting her husband’s escape 
from execution, there was no case at all to 
compare with the wifely devotedness of the 
Countess of Nithsdale. 

The manner in which she accomplished 
her object, has, in a general way, long been 
known. It is only now, however, that we 
learn the particulars in all their minute 
fidelity from the “‘ Book of Caerlaverock,”’ 
a workin two large quarto volumes, printed 
for private circulation, consisting of a col- 
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lection of family papers, edited by W. Fra- 
ser, an eminent Scottish antiquary and 
genealogist. Among the mass of letters 


contained in this remarkable work, is one 
written by Lady Nithsdale to her sister, 
Lady Lucy Herbert, detailing the circum- 
stances of the escape, and for the first time 


copied without any attempt at smoothing 


asperities of language. What we have now 
to say, therefore, is very much a condensa- 
tion of this interesting document, which is 
still happily preserved in the library at 
Terregles. 


In her enterprise, the countess did not 


trust entirely to herself. She found it ex- 
pedient to seek the assistance of Mrs. Mills, 
* at whose house she lodged, and also Mrs. 
Morgan, a friend of her maid, Evans. On 
the morning, next before the intended ex- 
ecution, she said to Mrs. Mills, confiden- 
tially, “ Finding now there is no further 
room for hope of my lord’s pardon, nor long- 
ertime than this night, Iam resolved to 
endeavor his escape. I have provided all 
that is requisite for it, and I hope you will 
not refuse to cdOme along with me to the 
end that he may passfor you. Nay, more, 
I must beg you will come immediately, be- 
cause we are full late.” Thus besought, 


and having no time for consideration, or 
for raising objections to the scheme, she 
consented to render the assistance required 
of her; a sense of pity overcoming any ap- 
prehension in being concerned in aiding the 
escape of a convicted traitor. No much be- 
ing settled, the countess turned to Mrs. 
Morgan, and requested her to put under 
her own riding-hood another which she 
had provided. All these now stepped into 
a coach Evans had brought to the door. 
They drove to the Tower, and fearing that 
her two companions might retract, the 
countess took care to keep up an incessant 
talk until they arrived at their destination. 

Having got within the Tower, the coach 
was dismissed, and the critical part of the 
drama commenced. As only one person 
could be allowed to accompany her on her 
visit, the countess left Mrs. Mills in the 
vestibule, and took Mrs. Morgan up stairs 
to the earl’s apartment, talking to her, ina 
tone to be overheard, as to the probability 
of a pardon being granted, on presenting a 
petition which she had with her. When 
within the chamber, Mrs. Morgan divested 
herself of the spare hood, and was dis- 
missed with the request, ‘‘ Pray, do me the 
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kindness to send my maid to me that I may 
be dressed, else I shall be too late with my 
petition.” Mrs. Mills, who represented the 


maid, speedily entered the room, holding, 
as previously arranged, a handkerchief to 
her face, as if to conceal her tears; by 
which manceuvre the guards did not see 


her countenance, Now took place a rapid 


but ingeniously executed transformation. 
There being no time for the earl to have 
his long beard shaved off, it was daubed 
over with some white paint, the cheeks 
were tinged with rouge, and some yellow 
coloring put on his dark eyebrows. He 


also tried on Mrs. Mills’s riding-hood, or 


more properly ‘cloak, which on going out 
would effectually shroud his person. It 
was no part of the countess’s design to 
leave Mrs. Mills in the apartment, after the 
departure of the earl, for she could not tell 
what might be the vengeance of the govern- 
ment on finding that the prisoner had es- 
caped. She now, therefore, dismissed Mrs. 
Mills, speaking to her so loudly as to be 
heard by the guards in the ante-room, 
** Dear Mrs. Catherine, I must beg you to 
go in all haste and look for my woman, for 
she certainly does not know what o’clock 


it is, and has forgotten the petition I am to 


give, which, should I miss, is irreparable, 
having but this one night; let her make all 
haste she can possible, for I shall be on 
thorns till she comes.”” Everybody within 
hearing, who were chiefly the guards’ wives 
and daughters, seemed to be full of com- 


passion ; and the sentinel officiously opened 
the door. 

** When 1 had seen Mrs. Mills out,’’ pro- 
ceeds the countess in her narrative, “I re- 
turned back to my lord, and finished dress- 
ing him. When I had given the last 
touches to his disguise, dressing him in all 
my petticoats excepting one, I perceived 
that it was growing dark, and was afraid 
that the light of the candles might betray 
us; so I resolved to set off. I went out, 
leading him by the hand, and he held his 
handkerchief to his eyes. I spoke to him 
in the most piteous and afflicted tone of 
voice, bewailing bitterly the negligence of 
Evans, who had ruined me by her delay. 
Then said I, ‘ My dear Mrs. Betty, for the 
love of God, run quickly, and bring her 
with you. You know my lodging, and if 
ever you made despatch in your life, do it 
at present; Iam almost distracted with this 
disappointment.’ The guards opened the 
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doors, and I went down stairs with him, 
still conjuring him to make all possible 
despatch. As soon as he had cleared the 
door, I made him walk before me, for fear 
the sentinel should take notice of his walk; 
but I still continued to press him to make 
all the despatch he possibly could. At the 
bottom of the stairs, I met my dear Evans, 
into whose hands I confided him. I had 
before engaged Mr. Mills to be in readiness 
befors the Tower, to conduct him to some 
place of safety, in case we succeeded. 
Evans and Mr, Mills having found a place 
of security, they conducted my lord to it. 
“In the meanwhile, as I had pretended 
to have sent the young lady on a message, 
I was obliged to return up stairs, and go 
back to my lord’s room, in the same feigned 
anxiety of being too late; so that everybody 
seemed sincerely to sympathize with my 
distress, When I wasin the room, I talked 
to him as if he had been really present, and 
answered my own questions in my lord’s 
voice as nearly as I could imitate it. I 
walked upand down, as if we were con- 
versing together, till I thought they had 
time enough thoroughly to clear themselves 
of the guards. I then thought proper to 
make off also. I opened the door, and stood 
half in it, that those in the outward cham- 
ber might hear what I said; but held it so 
close that they could not lookin. I bade 
my lord a formal farewell for that night; 
and added that something more than usual 
must have happened to make Evans negli- 
geut on this important occasion, who had 
always been so punctual in the smallest 
trifies, that I saw no other remedy than to 
go in person; that, if the Tower were still 
open when I finished my business, I would 
return that night; but that he might be as- 
sured I would be with him as early in the 
morning as I could gain admittance into the 
Tower, and I flattered myself I should 
bring favorable news. Then, before I shut 
the door, I pulled through the string of the 
latch, so that it could only be opened on 
the inside. I then shut it with some de- 
gree of force, that 1 might be sure of its 
being well shut. I said to the servant as I 
passed by, who was ignorant of the whole 
transaction, that he need not carry in can- 
dles to his master till my lord sent for him, 
as he desired to finish some prayers first. 
Il went down stairs, and called a coach. 
As there were several on the stand, I drove 
home to my lodgings, where poor Mr. Mack- 


enzie had been waiting to carry my peti- 
tion, in case my attempt had failed. I told 
him there was no need of any petition, as 
my lord was safe out of the Tower, and out 
of the hands of his enemies, as I hoped; 
but that I did not know where he was. 

“Having discharged the coach, 1 went 
in a sedan-chair to the house of the Duchess 
of Montrose, who had always borne a part 
in my distresses, and to whom I confided 
the joyful intelligence of his lordship’s es- 
cape. When I left the duchess, I went toa 
house which Evans had found out for me, 
and where she promised to acquaint me 
where mylord was. I learned that his lord- 
ship was in the house of\a poor woman, 
directly opposite to the guard-house, and 
I went thither. The woman had but one 
small room up one pair of stairs, and a very 
small bed in it. We threw ourselves upon 
the bed, that we might not be heard walk- 
ing up and down. She left usa bottle of 
wine and some bread, and Mrs. Mills 
brought us some more in her pocket the 
next day. We subsisted on this provision 
from Thursday till Saturday night, when 
Mrs. Mills came, and conducted my lord to 
the Venetian ambassador’s. We did not 
communicate the affair to his excellency; 
but one of his servants concealed him in 
his own room till Wednesday, on which 
day the ambassador’s coach-and-six was to 
go down to Dover, to meet his brother. 
My lord put on a livery, and went down in 
the retinue, without the least suspicion, to 
Dover, where Mr. Mitchell (the ambassa- 
dor’s servant) hired a small vessel, and im- 
mediately set sail for Calais. The passage 
was so remarkably short, that the captain 
threw out this reficction, that wind could 
not have served better if his passengers had 
been fleeing for their lives; little thinking 
it to be really the case. Mitchell might 
have easily returned without being suspect- 
ed of having been concerned in my lord’s 
escape; but my lord seemed inclined to 
have him continue with him; which he did, 
and has at present a good place under our 
young master. 

‘“‘ For my part, I absconded to the house 
of a very honest man in Drury Lane, where 
I remained till I was assured of my lord’s 
safe arrival on the continent. With regard 
to myself, it was decided by government, 
that if I remained concealed, no further 
search should be made; but that if I ap- 
peared either in England or Scotland, I 
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Story of the Countess of Nithsdale. 


should be secured. But that was not suffi- 
cient for me, unless I could submit to ex- 
pose my son to beggary.” The countess 
concludes her interesting relation by men- 
tioning that she went to Scotland to secure 
the family papers, and having effected this 
object, she returned to London, and made 
a strong appeal on her own and her son’s 
behalf to George I. This petition was 
treated with indignity; and she was advised 
by her friends to leave the kingdom. The 
countess accordingly went abroad, and 
joined her exiled husband at Lille. 

Until the appearance of the “ Book of 
@aerlaverock,” little was known of the 
career of the countess after her brilliant 
exploit. It is now learned from her letters, 
that she suffered much and thanklessly for 
ahusband who was undeserving of her. 
He was, in fact, a senseless spendthrift, 
recklessly squandering his slender means, 
even to the extent of depriving his wife of 
the comforts which were unquestionably 
her due. ~ Yet she speaks modestly of what 
she endured on his account, and of what 
was equally painful, the want of sympathy 
from the court of St. Germain, for the sake 
of which the Nithsdale family had been 


ruined. Writing to Lady Traquair from 
Paris in 1717, she speaks of the failure of 
an application to procure from court some 


appointment for the earl. ‘‘ My next busi- 
ness,”’ she adds, “‘ was to see what I could 
get to live on, that we might take our reso- 
lutions where to go accordingly. But al] I 
could get was a hundred livres [four pounds 
sterling] a month to maintain me in every- 
thing—meat, drink, fire, candle, washing, 
clothes, lodging, servants’ wages; in fine, 
all manner of necessaries. My husband has 
two hundred livres a month, but consider- 
ing his way of managing, it was impossible 
to live upon it.... For let me do what I 
will, he cannot be brought to submit to 
live according to what he has; and when I 
endeavored to pursuade him to keep in 
compass, he attributed my advice to my 
grudging him everything, which stopped 
my mouth, since Iam sure that I would 
[give] my heart’s blood if it could do him 
any service.... It was neither in gaming, 
company, nor much drinking, that it was 
spent, but in having the nicest of meat and 
wine; and all the service I could do was to 
see he was not cheated in buyingit.... I, 
having no hopes of getting anything out of 
England, am forced to go to the place where 


my son is, to endeavor to live, the child 
and me, upon what I told you. All my 
satisfaction is, that at least my husband has 
twice as much to maintain himself as I 
have, so I hope when he sees there is no 
resource, as, indeed, there is not, having 
sold all, even to the necessary little plate I 
took so much pains to bring over, he will 
live accordingly, which wil) be some com- 
fort to me, though I have the mortification 
to be from him, which, after we met again, 
I hoped never to have separated ; but God’s 
will be done, and I submit to this cross, as 
many dthers have had in this world.” 

By way of attempting to mend his cireum- 
stances, the earl went to the court of the 
Chevalier at Urbino. Here, he received so 
poor a welcome, and encountered so many 
mortifications, that he had reason to regret 
what he had endured for the cause of the 
Stewarts. Meanwhile, his wife, in her 
lonely desertedness, was experiencing the 
sharpest privations of poverty, and but for 
kindly succor from Lady Traquair, she 
would have been reduced to absolute want. 
As for the earl, he inconsiderately borrowed 
money he could not hope to repay, and 
drew bills on Lord Traquair, trusting mere- 
ly to his lordship’s generosity for their ac- 
ceptance. Skirmishing with difficulties, 
the Countess of Nithsdale had something 
consolatory in the marriage of her daugh- 
ter, Lady Anne, with Lord Bellew, an Irish 
nobleman, in 1731. About the same period, 
her son John, Lord Maxwell, was married 
to his cousin, Lady Catherine Stuart, 
daughter of Lord and Lady Traquair. An-, 
other agreeable event was in store. Lord. 
Maxwell successfully established his claim, 
in virtue of an entail to Terregles and the 
other family estates, notwithstanding his 
father’s forfeiture. At the death of, the, 
earl, which took place at Romein 1744, he 
entered fully into possession of the proper- 
ty. In his recovered prosperity, Lord Max- 
well did not forget his mother. He per- 
suaded her to accept an annuity of two hun- 
dred pounds; and we have a striking proof 
of her unselfishness in the fact, that during 
her life she set apart a hundred a year to 
pay her husband’s debts. This noble- 
minded woman died in 1749—her memory 
being embalmed in the brightest annals of 
female heroism and devotedness. The 
Maxwells never recovered the title of Earl 
of Nithsdale, and the family in the direct 
line became extinct. 
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THE THREE FORTUNES. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


THREE young girls sat together at the 
close of a summer day, each one occupied 
for the moment with her “own sweet 
thoughts.”’ Sitting thus, with idle hands 
and silent lips—albeit the silence was 
something quite unusual for two pairs of 
the latter, at least—I will describe ,them. 
Very unlike each other they were, yet all 
the firmest of friends. - 

First, and tallest, and oldest, was Ada 
Monckton, a slender blonde, whose deli- 
cate cheek wore a soft flush like the heart 
of a blush rose; not regularly beautiful, 
and perhaps a trifle too cool, seemingly, 
there was yet a charm in her deep blue 
eyes and soft voice that few could entirely 
resist. Her rather thin clear-cut lips were 
vividly scarlet, and whether they wore a 
sweet smile, or curled with ridicule, the 
expression was equally noticeable. Her 
hair, of the real yellow hue, was arranged 
in the height of fashion, with a mass of 
soft waves above her forehead. As she sat 
in a low easy-chair, with her long shapely 
hands crossed in her lap, she was evidently 
dreaming a daydream, for a pleased smile 
dimpled her cheeks, and a lovely light 
softened her bright eyes. Although her 
early years were spent in the midst of lux- 
ury, she was at this time an orphan, with- 
out fortune, and a governess in a wealthy 
family who had known her in prosperity, - 
and with whom she was treated as an 
equal more than as a dependant. 

The second member of the trio, Minna 
Chester, was a gay bewitching little bru- 
nette, with hair of the proverbial “ raven’s 
wing,” and eyes decidedly black, which 
could fash in anger or sparkle with mirth. 
Her features were perfect, her form was 
very small, and her ways were birdlike for 
their quickness. She sat by the window, 
tapping the sill with her plump taper fin- 
gers, and watching the flight of a hum- 
ming-bird among the flowers in the garden 
below. Evidently she was not of the 
thoughtful order, and would not remain 
quiet and silent long. 

At another window, with one fair cheek 
resting in a pink-palmed hand, sat the third 
and youngest of the party. Marian Warner 


united in her face some characteristics of 
both blonde and brunette, for her long curl- 
ing hair was of the lightest golden brown, 
while her large eyes were dark as those of 
famous Italian beauties, and, with their 
almost equally dark lashes and brows, 
formed a striking contrast to her pure pale 
complexion and light hair. Unlike her 
companions, no rosy flush mavtled on hef 
cheek, and her face was colorless except 
for the scarlet of her full beautiful lips; 
yet it was not the pallor of ill health, and 
in hours of excitement she could boasta 
bloom as bright as it was rare. The loose 
sleeves of her dress, of some thin black 
texture, falling back, revealed round white 
arms, and her hands were in keeping with 
the rest of her dainty personelle. Jewels 
flashed on her fingers, throat and wrists, 
but a single half-opened rose nestled among 
her bright curls, and its companion was 
tucked into her belt. Marian Warner was 
twenty-one; a beauty and an heiress; 
deeply loved by some few friends, regarded 
with indifference by many (aside frem her 
suitors), and something of a puzzle to all 
with whom she associated. Extremely re- 
served except with the ‘chosen few,’’ 
Marian might have been considered un- 
feeling and emotionless, had not her elo- 
quent countenance often betrayed the in- 
terest and animation she did not choose to 
express in words. But no one could look 
into those wonderful dark eyes, changing 
with every feeling, now sparkling with 
mirth, now glowing with earnest thought, 
or softening to tenderness, without realiz- 
ing that her nature was both deep and pas- 
sionate. She could not conceal the sensi- 
tive quiver of her lips, or the rich color 
that would often rise to her cheeks, and 
light up her glorious eyes till her beauty 
seemed almost too great for reality. Such 


‘was the girl who sat looking out upon the 


cloudless summer sky, while she sang the 
words of an old song half unconsciously. 
Suddenly she changed the tune and words, 
and sang in her rich ful) tones: 


“ There is a future! O, thank God! 
Of life this is so small a part, 
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’Tis dust to dust beneath the sod, 
But there, up there, ’tis heart to heart!” 


“Do you believe it?’ she asked, all her 
dreaminess gone, turning to her two 
friends, of whom Minna, as might have 
been expected, was the first to answer. 

“ Believe what? How you do burst in 
upon one’s meditations!” returned the 
lively girl. 

Ada merely looked the same question. 

“The idea of ‘ Lorena’ that I just sang, 
that if we are separated on earth we shall 
meet and know each other in heaven. I'd 
give a great deal to know that it is true.” 

Why, I never thought,” replied Minna, 
wonderingly. ‘‘ None of my friends ever 
died—at least no very dear ones—and so I 
suppose I haven’t cared much—”’ 

“I don’t believe it,” said Ada, in her 
decided way. ‘“‘It seems to me that we 
shall be all alike, one just as dear as an- 
other, in heaven. We shall be so perfect 
that we shall be above earthly affections.” 

“Could we ever be above loving and 
being loved, I wonder?’ said Marian, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ When I am the best I am 


the most affectionate, and I can’t imagine 


myself not caring for those few whom I do 
really love. No, Ada, I shall not agree 
with you, and will take the idea of the 
song in full faith. It is a beautiful and 
comforting thought.” 

“What a solemn discussion?’ cried 
Minna. “You are trying to pry into the 
future too much. Why don’t you confine 
yourselves to this world, and ask to have 
your fortunes told? Don’t look as though 
I am the most irreverent child in existence, 
Ada, and I’ll gratify you with a peep into 
futurity, if you only have faith enough to 
believe in it.’’ 

“What do you mean?” asked Ada, in 
some astonishment, accustomed as she was 
to Minna’s freaks? 

* Just what I say. I will tell our for- 
tunes.”” And she took up a small book 
that lay on the table. It was a little an- 
nual devoted to flowers and their language. 
Each page contained the name of a flower, 
its language, and a stanza or stanzas de- 
scriptive of it. ‘“ Now give’ me a sheet of 
paper—or I’ll help myself,” taking it from 
Marian’s writing-desk. 

Seating herself, Minna commenced to 
make figures on the white surface, from 
one to the entire number of pages that 
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the book contained. Then turning it over, 
so that only the blank side was visible, she 
explained : 

“Now, you see, you are to take a pin 
and prick without looking, and the number 
you get will direct to a corresponding page 
and sentiment, from which you can judge 
what your character or fortune will be. 
You try first, Ada.” And she extended 
the paper to her more dignified friend. 

**What a funny girl you are, Minna?’ 
said Ada. ‘I don’t believe in telling for- 
tunes, but for once [ll gratify you.” 
And she laughingly pierced the paper. 
On turning it over the number of the page 
proved to be the one devoted to the dahlia, 
signifying “ elegance and dignity.” 

** Just the one for you, ma cherie,” said 
Minna, as she read the lines: 


“Tt is worth much in this dull world of strife 
And foolish vanity, to meet a heart 
Serene and beautiful like thine! 
Thy form hath elegance that indicates 
The beautiful refinement of thy thoughts; 
And there is dignity in thy firm step, 
That speaks a soul superior to the thrall 
Of petty vanity and lowborn pride.” 


“Nothing tould be better. 
Marian.” 

Marian indolently took the paper held 
out to her, and pricking it, handed it back 
to Minna, who cried out: 

“O you naughty girl! couldn’t you find 
a better one than that? Thirty-five—‘A 
heart left to desolation.’ How pathetic!’ 
And in a melo-dramatic tone she read: 


“ The long lone Future! It hath no gay dream, 
For naught can make it beautiful but thee; 
Hope plants no garlands by life’s shadowy stream, 
Nor are there blossoms on life’s frost-hued tree, 
And Fame, she may bring wreaths; 1 heed them 
not; 
By all the world I pray to be forgot.” 


Marian’s lip curled as she replied: 

“If I were not so very heart-whole, it 
might touch me,” And yet her eyes grew 
sad, as though she felt a presentiment that 
such a wail might come from her lips 
some day. 

“Now for my own humble self, hoping 
somebody is dying to get me, and this will 
be an expression of his romantic attach- 
ment. 1 don’t see why I shouldn’t be 
gratified with a little sentiment, as well as 
you two angelic creatures.” 

Ada looked at Minna’s number—the 
flower was “ Corn,”’ its language “ Riches,” 
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“Tf thowlt be mine, bright gems shall deck 
Thy snowy arms and breast, 
And pears shal! cluster round thy neck, 
And on thy forehead rest.” 


“O, how delightful!’ exclaimed Minna. 
“T shouldn’t have the least objection to 
all these beautiful possessions. Don’t be 
envious, girls,” she added, graciously. 
‘IT shall remember you in my prosperity, 
you may be sure.” 

“‘Thanks,’”’ returned Ada, with mock 
humility. ‘‘We appreciate your kindness, 
I assure you, and look forward with impa- 
tience to the refiected glory that will be 
ours as friends of yours. You will per- 
haps then appreciate my ‘elegance and 
dignity,’ and together we’ll try to bind up 
Marian’s broken heart. Poor Marian!’ 
she laughed, turning to the object of her 
commiseration, “how melancholy she 
looks already!’ 

Mariau’s eyes flashed with more feeling 
than the subject seemed to demand, and 
she began, without speaking, to write rap- 
idly on a scrap of apaper. Silence reigned 
for a moment, and then Marian, with 
flushed cheeks, said, ‘‘ Here is my answer: 


“Away with your omens, their voice is untrue, 

And why should one alwavs be forced to be blue? 

Here is life’s glowing chalice pressed close to my 
lip, 

And in trembling and dread must I constantly sip ? 

No! my heart shall net yield to a fate so unkind 

While the roses of Friendship for me are en- 
twined.”. 


The astonishment that at first rendered 
her two listeners speechless, broke forth in 
exclamations. It was not wholly that 
Marian had answered in rhyme, when they 
were unaware that she had ever written in 
verse, but they both felt that there was an 
undercurrent of deep feeling apparently 
uncalled for by so trivial a subject. 

“Marian! Marian! you never told us 
you could write poetry!” they both cried 
in a breath. ‘“‘You witch! you can do 
anything.”’ 

“T never dignified it by the name of 
poetry,’”’ smiled Marian, her composure and 
cheerfulness at once restored, as she tore 
the smal) MS. into bits which she scattered 
down from the window. ‘Come, girls, 


what do you say to a ride down w the 
lake? It is just cool enough to be pleas- 
ant, and Bess can be brought around in a 
few minutes.” 


“Ah, delightful!’ exclaimed Minna, 
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clapping her hands, while the less demon- 
strative Ada smiled her pleasure at the 
proposition. ‘And let us visit the garden 
while we are waiting.” 

Accordingly the three descended to the 
garden, which was bright with all the 
blooms of summer, and the sound of their 
happy young voices and soft laughter float- 
ed on the air, reaching the ear of a stran- 
ger who was leisurely riding past the 
grounds, He glanced with a languid sort 
of curiosity in the direction of the voices, 
and saw what he mentally characterized as 
the Three Graces. Minna, in her careless 
glee, had caught her thin dress in the 
thorns of a large rosebush, and in comic 
dismay called to her companions to come 
to the rescue. So she stood with. rosy 
cheeks and laughing eyes, while Marian 
and Ada hastened up the path, arm in 
arm, unaware of the spectator, whose ad- 
miring glance grew brighter as it rested 
on Marian. 

There is a singular power in the gaze of 
the human eye, and Marian, unconscious 
of an observer, yet involuntarily raised her 
eyes, to meet so intent a look that her own 
lids drooped quickly in momentary confu- 
sion. When she looked up again she only 
saw the figure of the traveller receding in 
the distance, 

“Why, what is the matter, Marian?” 
asked Minna, in an injured tone. “ Very 
kind of you, I am sure, to stand there and 
leave me to the mercy of this merciless 
thornbush. See, my poor dress will ‘be 
likely to be torn in a hundred pieces. I 
was chasing the loveliest great butterfly 
you ever saw, and didn’t} mind where he 
led me, the deceitful creature !’’ 

But Marian was by this time busily en- 
gaged in disentangling Minna from her 
thorny neighbor, with a heightened color 
and trembling fingers. Just as the two 
girls had succeeded in releasing Minna, un- 
injured in dress or person, the carriage 
was driven to the door, and soon the three 
young ladies were enjoying all the pleas- 
ure of a ride through scenes of country 
beauty. 

The air was soft, the sky was fair, 
And summer smiled 80 sweetly there 
That earth seemed really paradise 
To youthful hearts and youthful eyes. 
squirrel sprang along the wail, 
y heard the merry blackbird’s call— 
A bobolink had many a trill, 
To show his operatic skill. 
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They heard the murmur of a stream, 
And saw its rippling surface gleam 
Where sunbeams changed it into gold— 
Those glorious alchemists of old! 
The wild flowers blossomed fair and free, 
Bat loveliest were flowers three, 
That, strange to say, could speak and smile, 
And practise many a pretty wile. 
One was a lily, tall and fair, 

And one a rich carnation glowed; 
But where in all the earth or air 

Were charms like Marian’s bestowed ? 
Her lips were like two rosebuds full, 

Her eyes were wells of starry light, 
And on her cheeks might fancy cull 

The roses red, the roses white, 
*T was not the form whose perfect grace 

Made “ motion only harmony ;” 
"Twas not the sweetly witching face 

With features very fair to see: 
Her soft low voice in sweetness rang, 

A pleasure to tee listening ear, 
As if the silvery accents sang 

Of love most sweet, and hope most dear. 


The ride was delightful, so all the girls 
averred, as they came slowly home in the 
soft summer twilight. Marian was to drive 
her two visitors to their homes, which were 
situated further on, and so they drove past 
her own door, and Ada and Minna were 
each deposited safely at their respective 
abodes, with the usual amount of girlish 
leave-taking, which was viewed with rue- 
ful visage by Minna’s tall dark-eyed broth- 
er, who looked as if he would willingly 
have appropriated some of it to himself, as 
the dewy lips of Minna and Marian met 
affectionately. Declining all invitations to 
enter the house, and accept of an escort 
home later in the evening, Marian drove 
away at a brisk pace, while handsome Dick 
Chester leaned carelessly against the open 
gate, and watched her out of sight. 

It was not every one who would. have 
treated Mr. Richard Chester with as much 
careless coolness as he received at Marian 
Warner’s hands, and not from any one else 
would he have borne it so patiently. But 
**Queen Marian,’’ as he often called her to 
himself, had reigned over his heart for a 
long time, and he knew it. Perhaps she 
knew it, too; the probabilities are that she 
did, but if so, she was not an over-gracious 
monarch, being decidedly chary of her 
smiles. Yet Dick was not without hope, 
for if she was somewhat cool to him, she 
was frigid to his rivals, of whom there were 
many, caught by the glitter of the lady’s 
wealth, by her singular beauty, and by the 
Sweetness of character which showed itself, 
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spite of repression, in a thousand uncon- 
scious ways. 

Therefore, as he slowly sauntered up the 
walk to the veranda that June eve, he 
stroked his silken brown mustachios with 
as composed an air as usual, and was as 
ready as ever to amuse himself at Minna’s 
expense, in a superlatively good-humored 
way, which rendered him all the more pro- 
voking. It was so easy to ruffle pretty 
Minna’s temper, that he found it an irre- 
sistible temptation, like most brothers. 

‘So, Minna,’’ said he, as he went up the 
steps, to find his sister seated on the ve- 
randa, with a pet kitten in her lap, “‘ you 
have been separated from your darling 
Pinknose all day long! How could you 
endure it? Did Marian have a Pinknose 
with which to console your aching heart 
during the long hours of separation?” 

“0,” returned Minna, with a defiant 
curl of the lip, “‘ don’t you trouble yourself, 
sir. We had more important subjects to 
think of than kittens!” 

“Ol ah! Really? Is it possible that 
you ventured to decide in so short a time 
whether to wear your hair in high braids 
or low curls? Rash girl! beware of the 
impetuosity of youth!’ 

“Now, Dick, you are trying to provoke 
me, but you can’t, you know,’ retorted 
Minna, with a suspicious sparkle in her 
bright eyes, nevertheless, for she always 
resented her brother’s favorite insinuation 
that she never thought of anything deeper 
than fashion. “I can see that you are 
dying to find out how we spent the day, 
but I shall not tell you. One thing say, 
I’ve found out something about Marian 
Warner that I never suspected before, and 
you couldn’t guess what it is if you were to 
guess all night.” 

Minna was quick-sighted enough to un- 
derstand that anything in reference to 
Marian roused Dick’s interest, veil that in- 
terest.as he might beneath assumed indif- 
ference; and now, sure of having dealta 
telling shot, she rose, as if to go into the 
house, gently placing the kitten on the 
veranda floor. But this did not accord 
with Mr. Dick Chester’s wishes, and he 
caught up the unoffending kitten with so 
rude a touch that a plaintive mew made 
Minna rush to the rescue. 

“You unfeeling creature! Give him 
back to me?’ 

*O, Pinknose is well enough,” serenely 


returned Dick, holding the unfortunate 
pet, that evidently thought its last days 
had come, dangling in the air, just beyond 
Minna’s reach. ‘‘See what an expressive 
countenance he has, and I’m sure his voice 
is improving. He’ll be equal to giving us 
serenade soon,” 

“* Serenade! he’ll die; you’ll choke him 
to death. Now, dear Dick, put him down, 
there’s a good boy, and I’ll tell you some- 
thing nice—about Marian, too.” 

“©, just as you choose,” said Dick, 
coolly, tossing the kitten toward her. “I 
don’t want Pinknose any more—he isn’t 
amusing—not half so amusing as you are, 
Minna,” he added, half caressingly, half 
teasingly, as he twisted one of her curls the 
wrong way. 

**Thank you for the compliment. I am 
surprised that your lordship should esteem 
me higher than a cat,” said Minna, in high 
disdain; but meeting Dick’s comically be- 
seeching look as he said, ‘‘ There, Minna, 
I'll never attempt to flatter you again,’’ 
she burst into a merry laugh, in which he 
joined. 

' Then followed an animated account of 
the manner in which she had spent the 

_@ay, including her “ fortune-telling;” and 
she related with empressement how Marian 
had answered her “ fortune” in verse. 

“Now, did you ever once suppose that 

‘Marian could write poetry, Dick?” 

** Well,” said Dick, who bore the disclo- 
sure with provoking calmness, ‘‘I should 
have thought she could if she tried.”’ 

**O, it’s all very well for you to pretend 
that, but I tell you that she felt what she 
wrote, and iv’s my opinion that Marian 
Warner has had some love affair, cold as 
she always seems to be in that respect. 
You know she was a year in Europe, and 
who knows but she lost her heart there to 
some fascinating foreigner? O, don’t I 
wish she would tell me all about it!” 

“I dare say,” said Dick, sarcastically; 
“and if your supposition were true, you 
might wish so till you were gray, for Mar- 
ian isn’t one of those girls who tell all they 
know, and a great deal more.” 

“Well, we'll see,” ejaculated Minna, 
rising to go into the house, conscious that 
she had said something to tease Dick, and 
half glad, half sorry. 

Dick consoled himself for his sister's 
absence with a cigar, though it did not 
have a very soothing effect, to judge from 
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his clouded face; and as he at last rose and 
stood looking down the walk, a moment be- 
fore going in, he muttered to himself, “ I 
wonder if Min is right!’ 


Ada Monckton sat long by her window, 
overlooking a rose-laden garden, that night, 
and her thoughts were not pleasant ones, 
to judge from the frown that occasionally 
knit her fair brows, and the stern pressure 
of her lips, as if she would repress some too 
vehement exclamation. The moonlight, 
shining down upon her face, gave it a 
ghogtly whiteness; and in those fiery eyes 
and passion-convulsed features one would 
hardly bave recognized the calm and stately 
girl who never did an outre thing, and who 
was supposed to have no very passionate 
feelings. One sentence alone escaped her 
lips as she turned from the outside loveli- 
ness, It was this: 

“And he thinks only of her!’’ 

Marian Warner dreamed strange dreams 
that night, of ice-capped mountains tower- 
ing to the sky, of mountain torrents and 
Alpine precipices, varied by rare views of 
Roman palaces and the sunlit bay of Na- 
ples. She saw herself standing on the 
brink of a precipice, dizzy, and ready to 
fall, when a strong arm drew her away, 
and she sank back unconscious, to awake 
with a stranger’s face bending over her, 
and to find herself supported by the same 
strong arm that had been her salvation. 
A mellow voice said, in accents of emotion: 

“ Grace a Dieu! je n’etais pas trop tard.” 

She awoke with that voice still ringing 
in her ears, and saw the morning sunshine 
peering through the closed blinds, smelled 
the perfume of roses on the air, and heard 
the jubilant songs of birds. Involuntarily 
she rubbed her eyes, as if to convince her- 
self that she had been dreaming, and as 
the memory of her vision returned, a smile 
like veritable sunshine lit up her face, to 
be succeeded by an expression of sadness 
and doubt. 

The summer months passed away with 
their train of incidents, and I cannot bet- 
ter tell those which had an influence on 
the fortunes of Ada, Marian and Minna 
than by quoting from Ada’s journal, kept 
with her usual exactness. The first entry 
to be given is dated a week from the day 
whose events have already been described. 

June 24.—Went to the picnic yesterday 
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at London Grove with the family. The 
day was delightful, just warm enough, and 
the party large. Marian was there, look- 
ing as bewitching as usual, and equally, as 
usual, surrounded by her masculine ad- 
mirers. Richard Chester seemed to be the 
favorite, if such a name can be given to 
one who is merely the recipient of ordinary 
civility. To the others she did not trouble 
herself to attend beyond the requirements 
of common politeness. ‘ Dick,’’ as she 
calls him, is evidently her slave. What is 
that girl’s charm? I know she is beauti- 
ful, but so are others, and she is rather 
grave than gay. Sometimes I think her 
coldness and hauteur only make her more 
captivating in the eyes of men, but still it 
would not be so with another. Minnasays 
she is a witch. 

By the way, Minna was there, and came 
up to me leaning. on the arm of a fine- 
looking gentleman, whom she introduced 
as Mr. Standish, of New York; and I heard 
from others that he is a millionaire. He 
seemed quite smitten with little Min’s 
bright saucy ways, and monopolized her 
all he could. 

As for me, what matters it? AmTI nota 
poor governess, only admitted to society 
through the good-nature of my friends? 
Yet once Ada Monckton’s smile was es- 
teemed as highly as that of many another. 
I was not happy yesterday—why should I 
be? But no one knew it except myself, 
for my face does not often betray me. [ 
was not slighted—O no! even the govern- 
ess has her admirers, and young Harry 
Reynolds was only too happy to devote 
himself to me. When we happened to be 
alone a few minutes, I had all I could do 
to keep him from proposing on the spot. 
Bah! what do I want of a boy like that? 
Yet he is convenient sometimes, and it 
pleases me mightily to see his purse-proud 
mother and sisters wince at his open pref- 
erence and attention, It is as good as a 
play to see their frantic endeavors to keep 
him away from me, when at one glance of 
mine he is at my side. However, if they 
did but know it, they are safe, for I do not 
want the poor little fellow.- Yet I do be- 
lieve he loves me truly, and there are few 
that do. Why can’t I return his liking, 
and not be reaching out for what another 
scorns to take? Shame on you, Ada 
Monckton! 

July 80.—Have spent the day with Mar- 
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ian. She is going to give a party next 
week, and of course 1 am invited to go and 
witness her triumphs. If she were not so 
kind, I’m afraid I should hate her. She 
stabbed me unconsciously to-day. ‘‘ Be 
sure to dress and look your prettiest,’’ said 
she, “‘ for Dick Chester will be there, and, 
do you know, I have set my heart on mak- 
ing you like him and he you? Yoa are 
well suited to each other every way. Now 
don’t smile that incredulous smile of yours, 
Ada, for you have only to thoroughly know 
Dick to be conscious of his worth.” 

“Humph!’” said I, “ begging your’par- 
don, I think Mr. Richard Chester would 
prefer making his own choice, and so 
would I. If I am not very much mistaken, 
he has long ago selected his divinity.’’ 

“No,” said she, earnestly; “he may 
think he has, but it is only fancy.”’ 

**O wise among women!” said I, laugh- 
ing; “how marvellously well you read a 
young man’s heart. Can you read your 
own with the same wonderful skill? You 
may think that your own heart is free, but 
it is all fancy.”’ 

To my surprise, she blushed deeply, and 
turned away to hide her momentary em- 
barrassment. She is a singular girl, and 1 
cannot fathom her motives; forif she loves 
Chester herself, why does she not accept 
him? And, stranger still, why does she 
suggest him to me? Here isa mystery, 
and to its development I devote myself, 
forI consider that I have quite a genius 
for discovery. 

August 8.—Marian’s party was quite a 
brilliant affair. All the beauty and fash- 
ion, etc., etc., were there from miles 
around, but the beautiful young hostess 
was undisputably the reigning star, and 
really, viewing her with an unprejudiced 
eye, I could not wonder that masculine 
hearts were not proof against her many 
charms. An unwonted color tinged her 
cheeks, her great dark eyes shone with a 
splendor I have rarely seen rivalled, and 
the pensive air habitual to her now and 
then gave place to an archness which 
was perfectly bewitching. Her dress was 
in her usual exquisite taste, of pure filmy 
white, with clusters of Alpine violets for 
ornament. She has a wonderful fondness 
for those flowers. 

Richard Chester came and stood by my 
side, and we exchanged a few common- 
places; but his eyes followed Marian with 
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a world of admiring love in them. I trust 
that my smile was all the sweeter for the 
bitterness in my heart as I said: 

*‘Our friend Marian is very bewitching 
to-night.” 

“Yes,” was the reply vouchsafed, with 
another glance at his divinity, who stood 
the centre of an animated group. 

‘It might seem strange to an uninitiated 
observer,’’ I continued, led by an unac- 
countable impulse, “‘ that our fair Marian 
has not long before this given her hand to 
some one of her admirers; but Marian does 
not show her heart, except to a very few.” 

* You speak enigmas,’’ he returned, with 
an uneasy smile. ‘* What explanation can 
there be, except that she is as yet ‘heart- 
whole and fancy free ?’” 

“©, [ meant nothing,” I replied; “I 
ouly alluded to the rumor that Marian lost 
her heart while she was abroad, and, after 
all, I dare say it was only a flying bit of 
gossip without the least foundation. I 
ought not to have mentioned it, and should 


not if 1 had not supposed it had reached 


your ears. I meant no harm, and only 
thought it an easy explanation of Marian’s 

general coldness and indifference.”’ 
“* As you say,” he returned, gravely, “ it 
would be a satisfactory explanation, if true. 


You need not regret having mentioned it, 


for I shall not repeat it.” 

At this moment Harry Reynolds came up 
to claim my hand for the next dance, and 
Richard Chester was soon talking gayly 
with a lively girl from the South who is 


visitiug the Homers. 


The night was very warm, and I felt tired 
and distrait; so after a while I dismissed 
Harry and strolled into the conservatory 
alone. Near the entrance was a great mir- 
ror which reflected the beautiful scene and 
repeated the loveliness of the place. I 
stood for a moment looking steadily at my 
own reflection, and saw a tall and graceful 
figure enveloped in azure drapery, and sur- 
mounted by a face which seemed to me— 
and I am not vain—at least attractive. But 
the eyes were scornful; the mouth was 
hardand drawn. This,’’ I said to myself 
bitterly, ‘‘ is proud Ada Monckton, who has 


condescended to love where she is not 


loved, who has given her heart to a man 
who does not even see it as it lies at his 
feet, but unconsciously treads upon it, un- 
mindful of its anguish P’’ 

' I elenched my hands while my own 


eyes returned to me my self-contempt. 
Just then, as if to reprove me for my fierce 
feelings, a soft white arm was thrown 
caressingly over my shoulders—a radiant 
young face appeared close to mine—and a 
sweet soft voice said laughingly in my ear 
— What, Ada, dear, are you grown so 
vain that you stand entranced by your own 
lovely image? I shall call you Narcissa. 
But I never did see you look as well as you 
do to-night, and I want you to give us your 
presence, you naughty girl! Mr. Richard 
Chester is standing, looking on with the 
most dissatisfied countenance, and I am 
persuaded that it is because you have not 
treated him well;’ and Marian shook her 
head at me reprovingly. 

Her caresses stung me. 

“‘ Never speak of Richard Chester to me 
again!’ Lexclaimed, with an outburst of 
passion that must have seemed strange, as 
I turned abruptly and rejoined the com- 
pany. 

During the rest of my stay I was gayer 
than usual, and smiled so brightly upon 


Harry that the foolish fellow was in the 
seventh heaven of delight. What if he 
does suffer by-and-by, do I not suffer, too? 

Minna was bright and pretty as ever, and 
evidently bad a devoted admirer in the 


millionaire Mr. Standish, and both parties 


seemed equally pleased. At last I gladly 
said good-night to Marian and her cha- 
perone aunt Mrs. Gilverstone. So passed 
the party, but lam no less determined than 
before to fathom Marian’s mystery, for 
mystery I am convinced there is, 

Sept. 30.—The days since I last wrote in | 
these pages have passed as days usually 
passin the country, and my pupils have 
been neither more nor less troublesome 
than customary. I saw Marian yesterday, 
and she told me that she and her aunt and 
the Chesters will all go to town some time 
next month. As we are all going soon we 
shall meet them there, as usual, for the 
winter gayeties, in which I shal! not, of 
course, engage much, being not an heiress, 
but a governess. Still, some few crumbs 
will probably fall to my share through the 
gvod-nature of those who do not forget that 
I was once a rich man’s daughter. 

Oct. 10.—The din of the city is around 
me again. My two little charges, Rose and 
Florence, have gone to the theatre with 
Mrs. Cumberly, so, my time is my own. 
Minna Chester has just left me to digest the 


scraps of fashionable gossip she regaled me 
with. Marian isin the city, she says, and 
she declares that her brother Dick is grow- 
ing utterly unlike himself, and pretty Min- 
na shook her head with a comical attempt 
at melancholy, as she told of his moodiness 
and singularity. Shesays she once thought 
he cared for Marian, but that he now 
avoids her, and, indeed, all society, and 
rails at womankind generally. Minna her- 
self is fairly brimming over with animation 
and high spirits, and showed me, with a 
very becoming blush and sparkle, a great 
diamond on her first finger—the engage- 
ment ring from Mr. Standish. She says 
she is happy, and that her betrothed is a 
model of devotedness and generosity. 
Among other items Minna told me that 
there is great interest in fashionable circles 
in regard to a certain French count who is 
rich, handsome and single. Consequently, 
- there is quite a flutter of excitement among 
Managing -mammas and marriageable 


daughters, regarding the advent into Ameri- 


can society of Monsieur le Compte De 
Longueville, who is so evidently, in vulgar 
parlance, a “‘great catch.’”” I have been 
amused by all this sprightly talk of Minna’s, 
though there remains the old pang which 


it humbles me to feel, Richard Chester 


grows misanthropic because Marian Warner 
is beyond his reach. Is there, then, no 
other woman in the world but one? Fool 
that 1 am to ask the question, when my own 
heart sets me so bad an example! But I 
have struggled aud do struggle against it, 
and I have for my one sweet morsel of con- 


solation—" No one knows!’—and to a 
proud spirit like mine thatismuch. Ihave 
fought with my own worst impulses; I 
have called to mind Marian’s goodness, her 
unfailing kindness, her generous friend- 
ship which has outlived poverty and obscur- 
ity; and I have exorcised the fierce spirit 
of envy and jealousy that once wrung my 
heart. I have learned in the conflict that 
the pangs of unrequited love are easier to 
bear than the painful tumult of an angry 
and revengeful spirit. Let life wear what 
aspect it may for me,I will endeavor to 
keep my soul sans peur et sans reproche. I 
hear the gay voices of Florence and Rose, 
and will write no more to-day. 

Nov. 2.—Marian came in a few minutes 
this morning to ask me to drive with her. 
My time not being especially occupied, I 
assented, as Mrs. Cumberly had taken her 
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dark eyes. 


two little girls out in her own carriage. 
The spirited greys sprang forward at a pace 
which exhilarated me. The day has been 
unusually warm and beautiful, even for an 
Indian summer day, and Central Park was 
gay with an ever-moving throng. 

We avoided the most crowded avenues, 
and rolled along in the luxurious carriage, 
enjoying the scene to the utmost. We 
often saw mutual acquaintances, and as 
often Marian bowed to some one | did not 
know. Among the latter class I noticed a 
slender dark-eyed man of perhaps thirty, 
who had an unmistakably foreign air, and 
whose bow had more grace in it than is 
generally attained to by our own country- 
men. I noticed his look of deferential ad- 


miration and the rising color on Marian’s 
cheeks, and inquired: 

“ Who is that foreign-looking gentleman, 
Marian ?”’ 

** That is Count De Longueville,” she re- 
plied, “the chief society lion at present. 


What do you think of him ?” 


“T cannot say with so brief a glance at 
him. I think, however, that he is an ad~ 
wmirer of my friend Marian,” I returned, 
laughingly. 

“Did you havea chance to notice his 


eyes?” she asked, without paying any at- 


tention to my last suggestion. “It seems. 
to me that they have a singular power, and 
when he fixes them on me, I feel as I 
should think a bird might feel when a snake 
is charming it. And yet I have only met 
him a few times, When I do meet him his 
attention is more noticed by me than by 
any one else, I believe, on account of that 
indescribable feeling. Ada,’ she said with 
alittle shiver, ‘‘do you believe that one 
person’s will can ever be allowed to conquer 
another’s if such control is struggled 
against ?”’ 

“ My dear Marian!” I exclaimed, in thor- 
ough astonishment, for she spoke witha 
vehemence as unusual as it was impressive, 
“what strange ideas! and from you, who 
are so cool and calm generally ’’ 

“I know it,” she returned, with a faint 
smile ; ‘* you cannot understand it any more 
than any one else would, but I preferred to 
speak of it to you, rather than any other 
of my friends. Minna is too flighty, and 
Aunt Gilverstone too practical. It dis- 
tresses me,’’ she added, looking at me with 
an expression of real affright in her large 
“Tt may seem foolish, utterly 
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irrational, to you, but that man’s eyes seem 
to haunt me, and I dread to go into society 
for fear I shall meet him. It makes no 
difference whether he is talking to me or 
stands at the furthest end of the room, I 
seem to do everything as if in a spell, and 
at times it seems as if he actually commands 
me to approach him, and in spite of myself 
I make some excuse and go toward him. 
Judge how mortifying this is to me, when 
those around me may say that I try to at- 
tract his attention. As 1 said before, I 
have not met him many times when obliged 
to converse: with him, but he seems to be 
everywhere present, and as you see, I could 
not ride out this morning, even, without 
encountering him. Le frequents all places 
of public amusement or private entertain- 
ment, being so much sOught after on ac- 
count of his title and wealth, and what 
they call his handsome person; and Aunt 
Gilverstone is already surprised by my reluc- 
tance to go to places which were once my 
delight. Ican’t tell ber the real reason, 
for she would consider me crazy, and she 
has even gone so far as to tell me that she 
should be glad to see me a countess; to 
which I retorted with so much temper that 
she subsided in tears behind her handker- 
chief, while I begged her pardon and com- 
manded her never to mention the subject 
to me again, all in the same breath. I was 
very near another ebullition when she 
said: 

** Well, of course you will do as you 
please, Marian, but I’m sure you don’t seem 
to avoid the count when you are in his 
society; but I stifled my anger, and left the 
room. The worst of it was, Ada, that what 
she said was apparently true, though much 
against my will. Iam all the time afraid 
that this strange influence may go still fur- 
ther, and that I may commit myself yet 
more unmistakably. What can I do?” 

I sat speechless during this strange con- 
fession, aid as I noted Marian’s earnest- 
ness, I could not doubt ber entire sincerity ; 
but I thought that her imagination had run 
away with her reason, so | answered: 

“It is very singular that you should have 
such an impression. If the count wishes 
to win your preference, why doesn’t he 
openly show it, instead of exercising this 
power of his, which makes me think of 
stories I have real about mesmerists? Are 
you sure you do not fancy things different 
from what they are? It does not seem 


credible that any gentleman would use such 
power, if he had it, to annoy a lady.”’ 

‘As for my fancy, Ada,’’ said she, ear- 
nestly, “‘I assure you that I do not imagine 
anything, for I should never have thought 
of such a thing if I had not been compelled 
todo so by my feelings; and the count 
knows, if he understands me, that any at- 
tentions of his beyond mere conventionali- 
ties would be quickly rejected, if I should 
have my own will. Itis true no gentleman 
would exercise such a hateful power, and 
if he were a king F would say the same. I 
see you do not know what to say or think, 
but lam determined to resist always. I 
have thought my will tolerably strong, and 
when you are by my side I feel as if I 
could repel anything, and I am sure my 
confidence is safe with you.” 

“ Certainly,” I replied, you must 
not be influenced too much by all this, If 
the count is a second Mesmer, he will never 
be allowed to gain undue control over you 
80 long as you are brave aud strong, believe 
me.” 

This seemed to encourage her somewhat, 
and during the rest of the drive she con- 
versed cheerfully on different subjects, 
Since I came home } have found it impos- 
sible to banish thoughts of this fancy of 
Marian’s—for I can call it nothing else— 
from my mind. If it were any other girl I 
should wonder less, but Marian—so calm, 
80 self-pussessed, so little a novice in socie- 
ty! The whole idea seems so absurd that 
I am fearful almost for her sanity. 

Dec. 5.—Mrs. Cumberly held a reception 
last evening, and insisted upon my going 
into the drawing-room, as she said there 
would be some people there whom it would 
interest me to see; so I found a quiet cor- 
ner and ensconced myself therein to see 
rather than tobe seen. Marian was among 
the earliest arrivals, and came in witha 
bright smile, and in unusually high spirits, I 
thought. Not long after Count De Longue- 
ville was ushered in, and my interest in 
the scene and actors began to deepen, forI 
thought here was an opportunity to see for 
myself whether he really exercised any 
power over Marian or not. I observed the 
Frenchman closely, and saw that he bore 
himself well, the only fault that I could 
find with his manner being that it wasa 
trifle too obsequious for a gentleman of his 
rank and pretentions. His brilliant and 


intensely black eyes roved from object . 
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object with sidelong glances that spoke to 
me of deception, and when fora moment I 
encountered that serpent-like gaze, I felt 
thrilled by an unaccountable repulsion and 
dislike. There must have been a corres- 
ponding expression on my face,for he looked 
first surprised and then angry, though his 
display of these emotions was but momen- 
tary, and his face at once resumed its for- 
mer look of smiling complacency. When 
his eyes fell upon Marian, a gleam of evil 
triumph seenoed to light up his features. I 
‘Jooked at her and saw that her sunny smile 
had given place to a look of forced gayety, 
while one hand nervously closed and un- 
closed in the folds of her dress. Knowing 
her as thoroughly as I do, it was evident to 
me that she was no longer enjoying herself, 
Making his way among the guests, every- 
where greeted with sweet smiles and soft 
glances from the ladies, the count reached 
a table not far from me, which was loaded 
with a rare collection of curiosities. Here 
he took his stand with the air of a connois- 
seur. Apparently absorbed in the inspec- 
tion of the different articles interesting 
either from beauty, workmanship, or sin- 
gularity, he continued to shoot forth those 
singular sidelong glances which I had 
noticed before; but my attention was soon 
centred on Marian, whose air of constraint 
increased, as if she were endeavoring to 
preserve her usual demeanor while endur- 
ing a severe mental struggle. Finally her 
face became of a marble-like pallor, and 
addressing some casual remark to the gen- 


tleman with whom she was conversing she’ 


slowly and mechanically advanced toward 
the table before which the count was stand- 
ing, looking, as she moved, like a beautiful 
animated statue, and with a strange help- 
less look in her large eyes. If I was sur- 
prised, I was also indignant, and deter- 
mined that the count should not be gratified 
by the approach of my friend, for it was 
evident to me, unbeliever as I have been, 
that Marian was acting against her incli- 
nations. Advancing from my corner, I 
drew near to her just before she reached 
the table, saying, laughingly: 

“I saw you coming, and so came to meet 
you.” 

Such a look of delighted relief as shone 
upon me then from her eyes, I have never 
seen. A flush rose to her cheeks, her face 
brightened, and Marian was “herself 
again.” “I thank you, Ada,” she said 
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softly, but meaningly, as we turned away, 
and I was too triumphant to mind the look 
of hatred which the count bestowed upon 
me. 

No explanation were needed between 
Marian and me, and I was happy to see 
that the count’s spell was broken for the 
entire evening, he departing at an early 
hour. 

Just after this little scene the Chesters 
entered. Minna soon came fluttering up 
to me, and said in a low tone: 

“Do look at Dick! See what a bored 
expression! That is the way he acts, 
wherever he goes, and he’s no better than 
astick! I declare, I would like to shake 
him, and see if I couldn’t put life into him. 
I’m going to make him come and talk to 
you;” ana she was off before I could say a 
word, returning with Dick, who did indeed 
look *‘ bored.’? However, he talked very 
pleasantly, and spoke of the grand fancy 
dress ball which Mrs, Cumberly is to give. 

Richard Chester has indeed changed; 
but yet, in spite of his listlessness and 
apparent want of interest, I never felt 
a keener sense of enjoyment in his society 
than last evening, and I have not been 
happier in months thanI am to-day, al- 
though it would be impossible for me to 
give any reason for my happiness. I actu- 
ally look forward to the ball with a thrill 
of anticipation, which is very foolish, 
though pleasant. 

A few days after the date of the last ex- 
tract from Ada’s journal, the three friends 
met at the home of Marian, and were soon 
deeply occupied with the question of cos- 
tumes for the masked ball at which all 
three expected to be present, for Ada had 
not resisted Mrs. Cumberly’s kind com- 
mand to prepare to enjoy the anticipated 
brilliant affair. Finally, Minna decided 
with her friends’ approval to appear in the 
character of an Italian flower-girl, coquet- 
tishly attired. Marian, after much discus- 
sion, was advised to dress is a Spanish 
senorita, Minna declaring that in sucha 
costume she would be “ perfectly bewil- 
dering.” 

“ Now, Ada, what will you wear?’ de- 
manded Minna. ‘You seem more inter- 
ested for us than for youself.” 

“lt doesn’t matter much,” responded 
Ada, with rather a sad smile, “ but I think 
Ill take the part of a dignified dame of 
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‘the time of the Revolution. I happen to 
possess a silk of that period, and it will be 
economical for me to take the character.” 

© O, the very thing!’ exclaimed Minna, 
in delight, and Marian added her voice in 
favor of the idea. “1t will just suit your 
style, Ada,” she said. 

“I wonder now,” cried gay Minna, 
“ what costume Count De Longueville will 
wear. Whatever it is, I shall know him, 
for he will be likely to haunt Marian, if he 
can penetrate her disguise. Ada, do you 
know that Marian is a countess ia prospec- 
tive, if she will only accept the title ?”’ 

“Do not talk on that subject, I beg, 
Minna,” hastily returned Marian. ‘‘ Count 
De Longueville is nothing to me, and never 
will be.” 

* Well, Marian, 1 wont say any more at 
present, but there’s many a girl who envies 
you the impression you have evidently 
made. Anyway, I hope you wont be a 
countess, for then you would leave us for 
another country—and I don’t exactly fancy 
the count myself. He smirks too much.” 

With this the subject was dropped, but 
Ada noticed that the look of anxiety she 
had lately seen on Marian’s face deepened 
into something like fear and loathing. 


The eventful night of the ball was cold 
and clear, and the elegant rooms of Mrs, 
Cumberly were like a scene of enchant- 
ment, so beautifully were they decorated, 
and so fancifully attired was the motley 
throng which filled them. Among the 
crowd we are only interested in those of 
whom we already know. 

That grave bearded Turk with the digni- 
fied air, could he stand unmasked, would 
prove to be none other than brown-eyed 
Dick Chester; that gentleman of the time 
of Charles L., who so well enacts his char- 
acter, is Mr. Standish, Minna’s betrothed ; 
and a dashing Italian brigand is no less a 
personage than the Count De Longueville. 
Mrs. Cumberly herself wore the dress of a 
court lady, and no more graceful figures 
among the ladies could be seen than a cer- 
tain fascinating Spanish senorita, an Amer- 
ican beauty of the time of Washington, 
and a bewitching, bright-eyed Italian flow- 
er-girl. There was many a jest and much 
disguising of voices, but finally the Turk 
seemed to be particularly attracted by the 
American belle of old times, and the Ital- 
ian brigand was about to address the sen- 


orita, when he was unexpectedly forestalled 
by a remarkably distinguished-looking gen- 
eral of the French army, who, to the bri- 
gand’s great annoyance, secured the lady’s 
hand for the dance, and led her forth with 
an air of pride. 

“Ha, ha,” laughed a mocking voice in 
the ear of the brigand, “ better fortune 
next time, my countryman ;”’ and with a 
backward mischievous glance the Italian 
flower-girl moved away on the arm ofa 
modern Beau Brummel. 

A muttered curse, scarce-breathed, but 
fully thought, was the only response, as a 
truly piratic expression gleamed from the. 
dark eyes fixed on the graceful motions of 
the senorita and her partner. 

The rooms were very warm, and at 
length the Turk and his companion strolled 
from the crowd, and, on reaching a distant 
alcove whose curtains effectually shielded 
them from view, the Turk seemed to forget 
his dignity, and the lady her stately cour- 
tesy, for they engaged in conversation that 
savored more of the present than of the 
past. 

“‘Miss Monckton,” said the gentleman, 
“T presume you have fathomed my dis- 
guise before this.’’ 

“Yes,” was the reply, “I have recog- 
nized Mr. Chester. It is needless, I see, 
for me to ask you a similar question.” 

Then there was a silence which was, per- 
haps, somewhat embarrassing to both 
parties, and which was broken by an ob- 
servation from the lady, on the beauty of 
the costumes, and on the excellent manner 
in which most of them were sustained. 
But this was evidently surface talk, and 
finally the gentleman, with an air of cour- 
age lent by desperation, said: 

**Miss Monckton, we do not always 
know our own hearts. One may some- 
times be dazzled by a diamond, but, after 
ull, [like pearls best. But tell me,” he 
added, enigmatically, ‘‘what is a man to 
do if he can have neither pearl nor dia- 
mond ?” 

“* How can I tell?’ replied Ada. “One 
can live without either, I suppose.” 

“No,” he returned, “every man must 
have his treasures, and there is one crown- 
ing jewel more precious than all the rest, 

without which he is ‘poor indeed.’ May I 
tell yeu a short story?” 

Receiving a bow of assent, he con- 
tinued: 
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“There were once placed ina certain 
window, side by side, a diamond without a 
flaw, and an exquisite pearl, which attract- 
ed the admiration of many. Among the 
gazers was a man who appreciated the 
beauty of both. One day, as he stood con- 
templating the jewels, a ray of sunshine 
penetrated to the heart of the diamond, 
and the trembling fire of the gem seemed 
to pierce the bosom of the observer, who at 
once became infatuated with the diamond. 
He thought of nothing else, dreamed of 
nothing else, and ceased to look at any 
other object, bis greatest desire being to 
possess the glorious jewel. But the gem 
was not like others which shine for all 
alike, and to no one could it be given but 
to him in whose presence it should glow 
with a rare and unwonted splendor in the 
gloomiest day. The man of whom I have 
spoken saw with unspeakable regret that 
he did not possess this magical power, and 
at last he began to acknowledge to himself 
that all his devotion was in yain, and to 
resolve that he would remove his eyes 
from the unattainable object upon which 
alone they had been rivetted so long. As 
he looked away his glance fell upon the 
pearl, which shone with a mild and ex- 
ceedingly beautiful lustre, grateful to eyes 
that the blaze of the diamond had tried. 
‘Here,’ he thought, ‘is indeed the gem of 
all others for me; and a longing, even 
greater than he had felt for the diamond, 
entered his soul, for he knew that the pearl 
would give peace and happiness, and the 
love he cherished for it was really stronger 
than the wild passion he had before har- 
bored. But he thought, ,‘ How can I ever 
hope to win the pearl? It must despise 
me, avd disbelieve all my protestations, 
for has it not reposed in its place all the 
time that I have worshipped the diamond, 
and beheld my infatuation? Will it not 
scorn the idea of such an owner?’ So he 
became misanthropic and miserable, until 
at length he resolved to ask for the pearl, 
and know his fate. Do you think he could 
hope under such circumstances ?”’ 

“I think,” replied the lady, with a mis- 
chievous glance, ‘‘that it would be very 
hard for the poor man to lose both; but 
perhaps there might be a carbuncle near at 
hand on which he could bestow his affec- 
tions.”’ 

_ “Ada?’ exclaimed Chester, reproach- 
fully; and then, seeing no signs of a 
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haughty repulse in his companion’s bear- 
ing, he probably gained courage, for the 
result of the whole was an engagement be- 
tween Ada Monckton and Richard Chester. 

The alcove seemed destined to be the 
scene of more than one confidential inter- 
view, for a little while after it had been 
deserted by Ada and Chester, two other 
figures approached it; the one an Italian 
brigand, the other a Spanish senorita. The 
gentleman was talking earnestly in French, 
and fixing his eyes upon his companion, he 
asked her to be seated. The request was 
complied with mechanically, as if the one 
addressed had no choice but to obey, 
though her eyes roved imploringly around, 
as if in search of some friendly interposi- 
tion. But the two were quite alone, and 
she was left to listen to the impassioned 
suit of the man beside her. As he at 
length paused, she replied, with great 
effort, and in almost inaudible tones: 

“I do not wish to pain you, Count De 
Longueville, and 1 appreciate the honor 
you offer me; but it can never be as you 
wish. I will never—” 

Her voice died away in a whisper as she 
encountered the intense baleful gaze of 
her suitor; and though she tried to rise, 
at a motion of his she sank back helplessly, 
feeling as if will and resistance were para- 
lyzed. 

“ Be not too hasty,” he said, in a voice 
low, but exceedingly distinct, so distinct, 
indeed, that it caught the ear of a man in 
the attire of a French general, who was 
slowly approaching, and who started as he 
heard the accents. The next words seemed 
to have still greater effect upon him. They 
were these: 

“It is not often that a count of the house 
of Longueville pleads in vain, and never 
was one more in earnest than I am, me 
belle Americaine. I will not accept your 
decision as final, but will venture to pre- 
dict that you will yet be the wife of Henri 
de Longueville. And now, surely you will 
not refuse me so slight a favor as a walk 
through the rooms with me?” ; 

. Under the steady commanding fire of 
those serpent-like eyes, Marian, for it was 
she, arose, glad of the prospect of release 
from such unwelcome company; and as the 
two walked away, they were followed by 
an unsuspected listener. The eyes of the 
count did not turn from his companion’s 
face, and she walked on as in a dream 
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dimly conscious of a crowd of people, of 
lights and of motion, and was only par- 
tially aroused by the opening of the hall 
door, and a sweep of fresh air which gave 
her a little strength, so that she murmured 
brokenly: 

“TI will not go with you—I hate you! O, 
is there no one to save me?” as she caught 
sight of a carriage drawn up before the 
steps, toward which her companion strove 
to drag her. But at the first murmured 
word a tall form sprang forward, and a de- 
termiued voice said: 

‘Scoundrel! unhand the lady!’ 

The count started, and turned to face 
the intruder. 

“Fool! what do you mean? Can I not 
attend my wife to her carriage without 
being insulted by your insolent inter- 
ference ?” 

“Talk not such lies to me!’ was the 
stern reply. ‘“ When the maskers unmask, 
Francois Duroyer, if you will stay, we will 
settle our scores; otherwise, some other 
time not far away. The sea does often 
give up the living. Fair lady,” then he 
added, bowing low, “‘ may I have the honor 
to escort you to your friends again ?” 

With a sigh of relief that was almost a 
sob, Marian took the proffered arm uf the 
stranger, while her tormentor, with a fear- 
ful imprecation, sprang down the steps 
and entered the carriage, which rolled 
rapidly away. 

Freed from the terrible spell which had 
bound her, Marian began to murmur her 
thanks to her unknown benefactor, in 
whose protection she felt so perfectly safe 
and reassured. He, on his part, disavowed 
any claims to her gratitude, saying that he 
was well aware of the villany of which her 
former companion was capable, and that a 
just retribution would soon overtake him. 
These words seemed somewhat mysterious 
to Marian, but she had no time to ask for 
an explanation, as they were now on the 
way to the supper-room, where the merry 
maskers were to appear divested of their 
masks. Naturally it may be supposed that 
both the French general and the Spanish 
senorita felt some curiosity to see each 
other. But when the masks were removed, 
and Marian’s beautiful orbs met the blue 
ones of the handsomé man who stood by 
her side, there seemed to be an unaccount- 
able amount of emotion on each side; and 


a keen observer would have said that the 
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two had met before, and that the recogni- 
tion was mutual. 

“La belle Americaine!’’ exclaimed the 
gentleman, bowing, as if to a queen; while 
Marian said, hurriedly: 

“It was you who saved my life!” 

The supper progressed, the gay company 
returned to the salons, and all was as a 
dream to Marian, who was only recalled to 
the reality of the present when her hostess 
approached and exclaimed: 

“Ah, count, I am pleased to see that you 
have repented of your determination not 
to unmask. Miss Warner, allow me to 
present the real Count De Longueville, 
whose rightful place in society has so long 
been usurped by an impostor.”’ 

Marian acknowledged the introduction 
with an jll-concealed surprise, which did 
not diminish the easy grace of the gentle- 
man, who said, smilingly: ~ 

**T see that Miss Warver is amazed, and 
I fear that she will henceforth lose all 
faith in supposed representatives of the 
French nobility. I unmasked, but should 
not have done so if my treacherous servant 
Francois Duroyer had not already left the 
house to my knowledge; for I would not 
risk the possibility of marring your delight- 
ful entertainment by an unpleasant scene.” 

“Ah, well,’”’ returned Mrs. Camberly, 
“Tam only too thankful that we are un- 
deceived, and I hope the fellow will be 
severely punished. I see that Miss Warner 
is filled with pardonable curiosity, which 
you have it in your power to satisfy.” 
And the lady passed on to greet others of 
her guests. 

“My story,” said the count—for such 
was his true title—“is rather long for a 
ballroom, but yet it may be summed up in 
a few words, I think. I started for Amer- 
ica with a confidential servant named 
Francois Duroyer, who possessed extraor- 
dinary mesmeric powers, and was first 
brought to my notice on that account, but 
whom I afterward liked for his seeming 
fidelity. During a storm ourvessel became 
a wreck, and Francois and I, by some mis- 
chance, embarked in different boats, and 
we soon became widely separated. Ali the 
boats, except the one in which my valet 
had embarked, were*reported lost, with 
their crews, but by a wonderful providence 
I was saved. I was ill for some time, and 
the rude people who had rescued me from 
death by exposure, nursed me into health. 
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My letters of introduction, drafts on banks, 
etc., were entrusted to my servant’s care, 
and it seems that he believed me dead, 
and conceived the wild idea of personating 
me in society, though he must eventually 
have been found out. I was personally 
acquainted with our ambassador at Wash- 
ington, and immediately went to him on 
my recovery, and then heard that some 
person was imposing himself upon New 
York society in my name. I was soon per- 
suaded that it must be my valet, and re- 
solved to confront him; but he has doubt- 
less recognized my voice to-night, and may 
escape. His punishment, or lack of it, 
however, is nothing to me in comparison 
with the pleasure I experience at behold- 
ing the face which has so long been im- 
pressed upon my memory, and which was 
the guiding star that led me to this 
country.” 

“TI have offen wished I could tell you,” 
faltered Marian, ‘‘of my gratitude—”’ 

“The gratitude is mine,” interrupted 
the count, ‘‘ to Providence, for kindly per- 
mitting me to be of use to you. What I 
did was no more than common humanity; 
but your friends should not have allowed 
you to be so careless, for the mountain 
ravines of Switzerland are very treach- 
erous.’’ 

Then, as the music floated dreamily out, 

Marian yielded her hand to her courtly and 
debonair companion, and many an eye fol- 
lowed them through the dance; while the 
answers givefl by Mrs. Cumberly to ques- 
-tions as to the gentleman’s identity did 
mot diminish the interest; but at the close 
of the dance the handsome stranger disap- 
peared. 

Never had there been such an evening 
for Marian, and never would there be 
again. Mechanically she answered her 
aunt’s many questions, and listened with 
unheeding ears to her exclamations of 
amazement at the stury she had heard con- 
cerning the real and spurious Count De 
Longueville. Marian was existing in a 
new world, in which she saw but one face, 
heard but one voice, a face and voice 
which she had often before imagined, but 
which now had come to be a blissful real- 
ity in her life. 

Ada Monckton was as happy that night 
as her friend Marian, in a different way; 
the grief that had sat “‘heavy on her 
heart ” so long had taken to itself wings, 
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and in its place there came a bright bird 
of hope which charmed her soul with its 
sweet songs of the future; for had not her 
king chosen her, ‘though she came to him 
dowerless, except for the priceless treasure 
of a warm and loving heart? f 

Francois Duroyer, who had so uiiblush- 
ingly assumed the name and role of his 
master, and who had hoped to gain the 
hand and fortune of one of New York’s 
fairest belles, at first by persuasion, and 
then by force, fled in the night from his 
elegant rooms ata fashionable hotel, and 
not a trace of him was discovered. It is to 
be hoped that he was thereafter content to 
present himself in his true character, much 
improved by the lesson he had received by 
the thwarting of his schemes. The pub- 
lished account of the false count was read 
with avidity, especially by those who had 
met him, and were likely to encounter the 
real nobleman; the affair became a nine 
days’ wonder, and then ceased to be 
spoken of except on rare occasions. The 
bona fide count proved to be a much more 
quiet and unpretentious personage than his 
aspiring valet; and, much to the disgust of 
many a fair demoiselle of American upper- 
tendom, it was soon evident. that he had 
neither eyes nor ears for any face and 
voice save those pertaining to La belle 
Marian. I may be pardoned for having re- 
course to Ada’s journal again,'since what 
remains to be told of the three friends can 
be better related by her frank pen ry 
otherwise. 

March 3.—Have spent part of the day 
with Marian, and she has told me of her 
engagement to Count De Longueville, 
Marian has now gained the only charm 
that could have enhanced her beauty, for 


the shade of reserve which sometimes 


made her seem almost cold has given place 
to the light of joy, Her path looks very 
fair, and I pray ‘that, all its promises may 
be realized. She is much pleased with my 
own engagement to Richard Chester, and 
says she always thought we could make 
each other’s happiness. Whatever I may 
have thought in the past, I cannot now 
doubt her sincerity. 

_As I was looking over some sketches of 
Marian’s, I noticed one which particularly 
struck my fancy. It was evidently a Swiss 
view, with the Alps towering in the back- 
ground, the scene itself being among the 
mountains. A young girl, strangely like 


Marian, had approached dangerously near 
a precipice, and was saved from certain 
death by the outstretched arm of a man in 
whose noble form and features I seemed 
to recognize Count De Longueville. As 
Marian saw me looking at the drawing, she 
glanced over my shoulder and said: 

“Would you like to hear the history of 
that, Ada?’ 

Of course I was curious, and she told 
me that the sketch was executed by the 
count, and that it represented their first 
meeting. 

“He saved my life,’ she said; “and 
when my friends came up he gave me into 
their charge, and turned away before we 
had scarcely a chance to thank him, and 
we did not see him again or ascertain his 
name. He has since told me that he was 
summoned away immediately by news of 
the serious illness of hisfather. He says,” 
she added, with a blush, “that he never 
forgot me, that he learned I was an Amer- 
ican, and that he cherished a hope that he 
might meet me in this country.” 

So this is the romantic explanation of all 
that has puzzled me in times past, of all 
Marian’s coldness and singalar emotion! 

Eimside, June 20.—Once more in the 
country, where everything is so beautiful 
at this time, and to-morrow is my wedding- 
day. It was my wish to be married quietly 
at Elmside in the lovely summer-time. 
Dick says he is contented to let me have 
my way in that, and everything else, 
although he says I am becoming quite a 
tyrant, at which Minna declares she is 
glad somebody can manage him. Need I 
say that 1am bappy—bappier far than I 
ever expected to be? 

Marian was married in May in the city, 
and a very grand wedding it was. She 
protested at having so little time, but 
Count De Longueville was anxious to take 
his lovely bride to France with him, and 
we all watched the vessel tearfully out of 
sight that bore our beautiful Marian to her 
foreign home. Surely never was there 
more lovely countess, or prouder husband. 
As we stood waving our handkerchiefs in 
response to hers, I mentally repeated 
Hood’s exquisite lines: 
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“O saw ye not fair Ines? 

She’s gone into the West, 

To dazzic when the sun is down, 
And rob the world of rest; 

She took our daylight with her, 
The smiles that we love best, 

With morning blashes on her cheek, 
And pearls upon ber breast, 


“ Wonld I had been, fair Ines, 

That gallant cavalier 

Who rode so gayly by thy side, 
And whispered thee so near! 

Were there no bonny dames at home, 
Or no true lovers here, 

That be should cross the seas to win 
The dearest of the dear? 


“ Farewell, farewell, fair Ines. 

That vessel never bore 

So fair a lady on its deck, 
Nor danced 80 light before,— 

Alas for pleasure on the sea, 
And sorrow on the shore! 

The smile that blest one lover’s heart 
Has broken many more!” 


As we turned away, Richard whispered, 
“He has his diamond, but I have my 
pearl.” And looking in his earnest eyes, 
I felt no fear that I should not be first in 
my husband’s heart. The last cloud dis- 
appeared from my horizon when, a few days 
after Marian’s departure, while driving in 
the Park, I met Harry Reynolds, my quon- 
dam lover, riding with pretty Laura Adams, 
she all smiles, and he all devotion. Evi- 
dently I have not inflicted any Jasting 
misery in that quarter. Minna declares in 
her pretty positive way, that she is in no 
hurry to give up her liberty, and decidedly 
refuses to be married before next fall, 
though Mr. Standish would have been 
glad to have had their wedding take place 
on the same day with ours. I suspecta 
quiet wedding is not exactly to gay Minna’s 
taste. 

And now the night comes softly on, and 
my heart is filled with a great sense of 
thankfulness, because once upon a time 
I struggled with the two fiends envy and 
jealousy, and drove them from me; for 
had I not done so my cup of happiness 
would not have been free from the bitter- 
ness of self-reproach. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“Do YOU SUPPOSE I BELIEVE IN sUCH 
NONSENSE?” 


CasTLE VALENCE is refurnished and 
redecorated from basement to attic (always 
excepting the library, which the earl has 
’ given strict orders sliall remain untouched), 
but the Dublin upholsterer has had too 
much good taste to alter the character of 
its fittings, and it still looks dark and 
gloomy in the eyes of its new mistress. 
She is introduced to it on a September 
evening, after a long and fatiguing jour- 
ney, and the frowning walls of granite, 
with their feudal accessories of moat and 
drawbridge (which Lord Valence takes a 
pride in preserving) strike on her senses 
unfavorably. It is certainly a great con- 
trast to the home she has left behind. 
Norman House is essentially modern. Its 
large plate-glass windows let in floods of 
light; its couches and divans are all of the 
latest fashion; the stands of flowers, the 
lace curtains, the gilding and coloring 
with which it is ornamented, serve to in- 
fuse an amount of life, and brightness, and 
cheerfulness about the place which Everil 
will look for in vain in Castle Valence. 
The tenants, who, notwithstanding his 
studious habits and complete ignorance of 
agriculture, love their young lord for his 
kind heart and gentle manner, have met 
the bride and bridegroom at the nearest 
town, and, with many shouts and much 
kicking up of dust from their horses’ feet 
into their benefactors’ faces, brought them 
home in style. At another moment Everil 
would have been amused and excited by 
this proof of popularity. She would have 
laughed at the energy of the little bare- 
footed Irish children who ran by the side 
of her carriage all the way, and sympa- 
thized with the expressions of kindness 
and good-will which emanated from every 
mouth; for she stands in the position of 
landlord herself, and knows how sweet it 
is to feel one’s effort for the comfort of 
others have been appreciated. But to-day 
she can only feel that she is coming home, 
that the transitory distraction caused by 
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travelling in new scenes is over, and she 
must begin the world as Lady Valence. 
Fatigue has kept her silent for some hours 
past, and silence has induced thought, and 
thought has made her melancholy. 

1t is almost a pleasufe to be fatigued and 
silent in the presence of one we love; it is 
so sweet to be able to brood over our hap- 
piness and to feel at peace; but silence is 
not golden when memory brings pain. 

** There is the castle,”’ exclaims Valence, 
as a turn in the drive brings the old build- 
ing full in view. ‘What do you think of 
it, Everil ?” 

“It is very grand—much grander than I 
expected; but those narrow windows must 
make the rooms very dark. How old it 
looks. What is its date?” 

“Sixteenth century.” 

“Quite feudal. It reminds one of 
James’s novels, Pave you many ghosts 
there ?”’ 

She asks the question jestingly, of course, 
and is surprised at the change that passes 
over her husband’s countenance. 

“Ghosts! How should Iknow? What 
made you think of such a thing? I hope 
you will not take any absufd fancies of 
that kind into your head, Everil,’”’ 

“Why, you talk quite seriously. Do you 
suppose for a moment that I believe in 
such nonsense? You are very much mis- 
taken. I am neither a fool nor a lunatic, 
but 1 give you leave to call me both when 
I credit such folly as the appearance of 
spirits.” 

“] am very glad to hear you say so,” he 
answers, with a strange expression on bis 
face; but before they have time for any 
further discussion on the subject the car- 
riage has dashed over the drawbridge, and 
drawn up at the portcullised door. 

Here the tenantry, mounted and other- 
wise, disperse to seek the refreshment pro- 
vided for them; and Lady Valence, being 
led into a vast hall with a groined roof, 
the walls of which are covered with armor 
and the floor with skins, finds herself in 
the embrace of Agatha West. 

“Such a happy occasion,’’ murmurs the 
peachy-faced widow, as she anoints Everil’s 


cheek with kisses. 
out just as we wished. 


“Everything to turn 
It is too much. 


And my dear Valence ’—turning to him— . 


“how are you? Ah! not looking quite 
the thing, I am afraid. You are much 
thinner than when you went away.” 

“Let us talk of something pleasanter 
than my personal appearance, please,”’ in- 
terposes Valence, hastily. “ Everil is ex- 
ceedingly tired, and I want to show her to 
‘her room.” 

“Now, my dear Valence, you will do 
nothing of the sort: If she is tired, what 
must you be? I dare say you have been 
up to all kinds of imprudence abroad, but 
now that you have come home again, I 
shall have to keep you in order. I will go 
up stairs with Everil, and you must sit 
down and rest yourself.” 

The earl makes some objection, but is 
overruled. The countess says nothing, 


but she moves slowly away in the direction 
of the staircase, and the widow follows her 
to the suite.of apartments that has been 
prepared for her reception. 

“Well, darling, and how have you en- 
joyed yourself?” is her first question, as 
soon as they find themselves alone. 


** Quite as well as I expected to do.” 

“I hope dear Valence has not caused 
you any uneasiness ?” 

“In what way ?”’ 

“Well, by being ill, you know. His 
poor dear head is so weak at times, and he 
has such queer rambling fancies, that 
strangers don’t understand him. But you 


must never be alarmed, my dear. If he 


should ever talk or act in a manner that 

seems incomprehensible to you, just tell 

me, and I will set him to rights again.” 
Lady Valence is either indifferent to 


Mrs. West's speech, or she does not like 


the tone of it. 


“Tam not easily alarmed, Agatha, and 
if Valence became ill [ should consider 
the doctor the proper person to attend ed 
him.’’ 

“Ah! there are some cases in whith 


doctor can be of no use,” 


“Then I think you would be less. But 
I shall make no further change in my dress 
to-night. Suppose we go down stairs.”’ 

“One moment, darling! Have you 
heard from home lately ?”” 


“T found a letter from Alice waiting me 


in town yesterday.” 
they were all well?” 
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“She did not say anything to the con- 
trary. Why?’ 

**No news of any sort?” 

** None that would interest you.” 

“Ah! well; it doesn’t signify, perhaps.” 

“What doesn’t signify? Why cannot 
you speak out, Agatha? I hate innuen- 
does.”’ 

** But perhaps I oughtn’t to mention it 
to you; and if you were like other women 
Ishouldn’t; but you are so strong, dear, 
and so brave; and you promised to be a 
friend to him—” 

“What are you driving at?” demands 
Lady Valence; but as’ she puts the ques- 
tion she turns her face away. 

“T had a letter last week from Lady 
Russell, about—you know whom?’ 

** Maurice Staunton, you mean ?”’ 

** Of course, dear (but what a wonderful 
woman youare to mention him so calmly). 
And I’m sure you’ll be sorry to hear he’s 
been very ill, poor fellow!” 

“Very ill!” Her lip trembles slightly as 
she echoes the words. 

“Very ill—so his sister says—with a 
kind of nervous fever, and las been obliged 
to get sick leave from his regiment for 
change of air.”’ 

“He is not coming here!’ cries Everil, 
quickly. 

“Ono, dear, I hope not! But I know 
they have Irish connections in the neigh- 
borhood; and I thought it as well to pre- 
pare you, in case— But you wouldn’t 
mind meeting him again; would, you, 
Everil ?” 


“T should have a very decided objection 
to meeting him again. I desire, as I told 
you at Norman House, never to hear the 
subject of my past intimacy with him men- 
tioned between us.” 


“But this is nonsense, my dear Everil. 


You are married. What harm can the 
poor boy do you now? And. how can you 
be a friend to him so long as you are afraid 
to meet ?’’ 

“I am not afraid,” says the countess, 
drawing herself up/proudly; “but the no- 


tion is not pleasant'to me. And, therefore, 
Agatha, I must beg, if you hear Captain 
Staunton has any intention of calling at 
Castle Valence, you will put your veto on 
it.”’ 

The widow shrugs her shoulders. 


“Tt must be as you wish, of course, 
dear; but I can’t say I understand your 


motive; and, to say the least, it will look 
suspicious to every one who knows how 
intimate you were with him in your own 
house. Added to whieh, it is not very 
Christian, in my eyes, to draw a man on to 
acertain point, and then refuse even to 
see him or to speak to him, as if he had 
dcne some wrong.”’ 

“We will discuss the subject no more at 
present,” replies Lady Valence, with kin- 
dling eyes. Her first impression was that 
she ought not under any circumstances to 
renew her intercourse so soon with Cap- 
- tain Staunton; but she thinks now that she 
must not decide till she has given the sub- 
ject mature consideration, and made sure 
that her resolution does not proceed from 
the effects of wounded vanity. 

“ Perhaps it would be as well not,’’ says 
Agatha; “ but you will think over it, I am 
certain, and see the sense of what I say. 
We mustn’t draw down any ill-natured re- 
marks upon ourselves,”’ she continues, con- 
fidentially, as she slips her arm through 
that of the countess. “That would never 
do; would it?” 

When Lord Valence informed his wife 
that he wished his sister-in-law to continue 
to reside at Castle Valence, Everil, at once, 
fell in with his views upon the subject. 
She did not entirely trust Agatha, and 
many thingsin her conduct both puzzled 
and annoyed her—but she liked her soci- 
ety, and thought it would bea great source 
of comfort in her new home. She did not 
calculate on the widow having resided at 


the castle for so many years as to have 
‘come to be regarded almost as its mistress, 
nor did she imagine Mrs. West had suffi- 
cient assurance to think she could remain 
there after the earl’s marriage in any light 


but that of a guest, But she has not re- 


turned home many days before she finds 
her presence a restraint and a nuisance. 
Not that she attempts to interfere with any 
of the countess’s orders or arrangements— 
Agatha is far too clever to show anything 


like open fight. On the contrary, she is so 


diffident about offering advice, and 80 
afraid that she is in the way, that her very 
humility disarms her antagonist at the mo- 
ment she most wishes to use a weapon 
against her. She and her child are treated 
as members of the household; they always 


have been, and it is Everil’s wish they 
always should be; the rooms, the attend- 
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ants, the grounds, the horses and carriages, 
are as much at their command as they are 
at her own; and had it ‘ended here she 
would have been satisfied. But one thing 
Agatha will not give up, and that is her 
constant attendance on her brother-in-law. 
She is always with him, and even the earl’s 
hints and remonstrances, unless they verge 
on absolute commands, cannot drive her 
away. Seek him at what hour of the day 
she will, Everil never finds him alone; 
and though her proud heart denies that 
she is disappointed, her manners show it, 
Once or twice she ventures to make a re- 
mark upon the subject to Agatha. 

“And did you wish to be alone with 
him ?” the little widow will exclaim, with 
wide-openeyes. “Really! How glad [am 
to hearit! But I didn’t dream (how should 
I, under the circumstances, you know?) 
that you would desire such a thing. Poor 
dear Valence! If he were only ina condi- 
tion to appreciate the change.” 

“What change? What nonsense are you 
talking?’ with heightened color, Everil 
will reply. ‘I only mentioned it because 
you appear to give yourself a great deal of 
unnecessary trouble on his account. He 
has his books and his writing; why can’t 
you leave the man alone to enjoy them ?” 

“Ah, my dear, you don’t know how in- 
separable we have been for the last three 
years; how we have studied and thought 
together. Not but what I am aware all 
that is over now, of course; still, if you 
were not jealous—”’ 

“Jealous? I jealous of you and Valence! 


You must be out of your senses. What is 
it to me who sits with him? J have no 
desire to do so. Only the servants might 
think it strange, I should imagine; and I 
do not see why you should take such an 


unpleasant duty on yourself, But chacun 


a son gout.” | 

‘But it has been my duty for so long, 1 
am quite used to it. And as to the ser 
vants, they know what poor dear Valence 
is, and that he requires a great deal of 
watching. But if you think I usurp your 


rightful place” 


‘No, thank you; I should not fill it, 
even if you resigned it. I love air, and 
exercise, and sunshine too much to care to 
shut myself up in a musty old room morn- 
ing, noon and night. And if you prefer 


Valence’s company to mine” 
“©, my dear Everil, you know it is not 
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that! Do I not give up the company of 
my little Arthur also? But poor dear 
Valence never has been left alone, and—”’ 

** Say no more about it, please. I like 
my own liberty too well not to wish every 
one else to be as free as I am. Good-by. 
I am just going for a ride across country.” 

By yourself?” 

**Whom have I to go with? Valence 
does not offer, and I am sure I shall not 
ask him! Besides, I am not sure if he 
would approve of my pace.”’ 

““ What a pity you have not some gentle- 
man friend to accompany you.” 

“Perhaps I shall have by-and-by. 
Meanwhile, sitting at home will ‘not pro- 
duce him. ButIam cff. You will have 
two good hours to ‘moon’ undisturbed 
with Valence in the library; and should I 
be lucky enough to break my neck over 
some of these barbarous hedges, or sink up 
to my chin in a quagmire, you may yet 
have the chance of ‘mooning’ with him 
to his life’s end.” 

. “Eyeril, I wish you wouldn’t speak so 
heediessly.”” 

. “I speak as I feel, which is more than 
ean be said for everybody,”’ replies the 
countess, as she breaks off the conversa- 
tion to go for her ride. 

But though she talks so lightly, she is 
very much annoyed. She does not care 
for Lord Valence, she tells herself (in 
proof of her utter indifference to all his 
goings-on) a dozen times a day; but still 
she thinks they might keep up a show of 
sitting and talking together, if it were only 
for decency’s sake. She does not want to 
enter his room; perhaps if he were to ask 
‘her, she would refuse to do so; but he 
might give her the option of choice. When 
they were abroad on their wedding tour, 
although they never played such a farce as 
to pretend to be fond of each other, they 
used to have some very pleasant conversa- 
tions together, and once or twice she was 
quite beguiled into feeling interested in 
what he said. She would not mind even 
now (still, of course, for the sake of that 
decency which Lady Valence appears sud- 
denly to have raised on a little pedestal) 

' faking her work or her book and bearing 
him company in the dull, dark old room 
he seems so fond of—if he would ask her. 
But he bas not asked her. On the con- 
trary, each morning since their return he 
has retired to his sanctum directly after 
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breakfast, and only left it to attend to the 
clajms of his agent or his bailiff, or his 
meals, never to seek his wife, or to ask her 
to join him there. 

But Agatha has always managed to gain 
admittance. Somehow or other, as soon 
as her boy is disposed of in the gar- 
den, she is sure to sneak into the Jibra- 
ry, and Everil is too proud to call her 
thence. 

lf he—if she—has no more sense of what 
is decorous and due to her, the mistress of 
the house, than that, they may shut them- 
selyes up there forever. And the count- 
ess’s horse, a fayorite bay which she has 
brought with her from Herefordshire, suf- 
fers from the thought. 

When she reaches home again it is time 
to dress for dinner, and she does not meet 
her husband until the meal is on the table. 
The conversation she has held with Agatha, 
and the reflections that followed it, make 
her unusually cold and stiff with him, and 
he, resenting her mood, leaves her com- 
pany as soon as is possible, and once more 
seeks his study. 

Mrs. West goes up to the nursery to at- 
tend the nightly ablutions of her boy 
(whatever her designs or eagerness to exe- 
cute them may be, she never neglects that 
duty), and the countess is left alone, 

She throws a light shawl about her 
shoulders and walks up and down the ter- 
race. How different is her present life to 
that she has left behind her. There was 
always some company staying at Norman 
House, to say nothing of the Mildmay 
family, who almost lived there; she has 
never known till now what it was to feel 
alone. But although the earl and herself 
have received several invitations to state 
dinner parties and balis to be given in 
their honor by the surrounding gentry, not 
a soul has called since her arrival, except 
in the most formal manner, and from a 
distance that will make sociability impos- 
sible. As Everil thinks of this and frets 
over it, she feels how little thankful she 
has been for the company of Alice Mild- 
may, or even of Miss Strong. Dear old 
Miss Strong! She has abused her advice, 
her injunctions, and the necessity of her 
presence ever since she first knew her, and 
looked forward to her own marriage as the 
period at which she would be emancipated 
from both; but just now she feels as if she 
would give a great deal to know Miss 
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Strong was waiting for her in the drawing- 
room. 

**T suppose it is of no use waiting for 
Valence, soI shall go to bed,” she says, 
an hour later, to Agatha in that same 

ent. 

“ Well, I don’t know, dear, I’m: sure. 
Shall I ask him if he is ready?” 

“By no means! He is not quite so in- 
firm but what he can find his way up 
stairs when it pleases him. For my own 
part, Iam sleepy. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, dear,’’ says Agatha, meek- 
ly, and without offering to accompany 
her. 

On gaining her bedroom my heroine 
finds she is not so sleepy as she thought, 
and dismissing her maid with an order not 
to reappear till she is rung for, lies down 
on the sofa with a book. 

But she is restless and uneasy, and can- 
not compose herself. Valence might have 
come back to the drawing-room after din- 
ner, if only to ascertain what she was 
about to do; but she supposes that living 
in such a place as Ireland makes men bar- 
barians. Yet she cannot help wondering 
what it is he occupies himself with that 
“appears so engrossing. If itis the business 
of his estate, she would be a far more com- 
petent adviser for him than his sister-in- 
law, because she has interested herself 
largely in the management of her own 
property, and knows a great deal about 
the relative positions and duties of land- 
lord and tenant, and not a little (for a wo- 
man) on the subjects of agriculture and 
the prefitable investment of land. She has 
never spoken to Valence of such things; 
perhaps he is er: has ever taken 
interest in them; but if he knew and ap- 
proved of it she might be of service to him. 
She doesn’t love him, and she never will; 
but, after all, she is his wife, and has in- 
curred certain duties by becoming so. 
Would it not be as well, at all events, to 
let him see that if he requires a compan- 
ion she has no objection to being one? It 
is not very late; she will just go down 
stairs again and bid her husband good- 
night, and say a word or two that shall 
convey her purpose tohim, After all, he 
is not strong, and if what he and Agatha 
says should come true— 

With Everil all is impulse. She has no 
sooner thought of the idea than she pro- 
ceeds to put it into execution. She trav- 


erses the long corridors and the broad 
staircase without interruption, and taps at 
the library door. No one answers. She 
tries the handle; the door is locked. She 
becomes impatient, and raps loader. 

“Who is there?” demands Lord Ya- 
lence. 

“Tt is I, Everil. Letmein.” 

“Do you want anything particular?’ 

** Yes!’ 

He comes himself to the door and un- 
locks it; then stands across the threshold 
to prevent her entrance. 

“ Why cannot I come in?” 

“Tam engaged just now.” 

“Why, the room is all dark! Are you 
sitting without lights?” 

“ Yes.’ 

* But for what reason ?”’ 

“] cannot explain to you. 
of mine. 


It is a fancy 


What is your business ?”” 


** My business is to come into the libra- 
ry. I want tosit with you,” she rejoins, 
her curiosity roused, and her feelings 
piqued at one and the same moment. 


1 wish 
I heard you had gone to 


**You cannot do that to-night. 
to be alone. 
bed.” 

“Who told you so?” 

“Agatha.”’ 

“Ts she with you then?” 

The earl hesitates a moment, then he 
answers, slowly, Yes.” 

“With you now? And what are you 
doing in the dark together?” 

“That I cannot tell you—at all events 
to-night.” 

At this juncture Mrs. West comes for- 
ward. She looks rather scared at facing - 
the light in the hall, and her countenarice 
wears a perturbed expression; but she 
smiles as sweetly as ever. 

“*My dear Everil, does it seem very mys- 
terious to you?” 

““Uncommonly so, and I am waiting for 
an explanation,” replies the countess, 
coldly. 

“As if there was any. Asif there could 


be any. At least, that might not be told. 


Poor Valence is not feeling very well this 
evening, and prefers the darkness to the 
light, which seems to hurt hiseyes. Voila 
tout—you naughty girl.” 

“If you are not well, why don’t you go 
to bed ?”’ demands Everil of her husband, 
without heeding the widow’s words, 

‘‘Agathais mistaken. Iam quite well—’ 


(“You don’t look so!” interposes Mrs. 
West, pathetically.) 

“but I have a fancy for sitting in 
the dark.” 

“Well, 1 have a fancy for it also,” re- 
joins the countess, as she tries to push her 
way into the apartment. “I should like 
to try what it feels like; we will all sit to- 
gether.” 

“You cannot enter. 
says the earl, firmly. 

“‘ButIdo. Please to let me pass.” 

“Agatha,” exclaims Lord Valence, in a 
voice of entreaty, “‘not now! It must not 
be! Try and persuade her.” 

“Indeed, my dear Everil, you had bet- 
ter go back to your own room.” 

“I did not ask for your adviee, Agatha. 
Keep it for Lord Valence, since he seems 
to value it so much.” 

“©, if lam to be made a subject of dis- 
sension between you, I shall go,” says the 
widow, in a tore of offence, as she makes 
afeint of passing the countess. But the 
earl restrains her. 

cannot lect you go yet. I require you. 
Everil is, 1 am sure, too sensible to make 
80 smal! a matter a cause of difference be- 
tween us. It is simply this,’’ he contin- 
ues, turning to his wife; ‘I have some 
mental study to prosecute, which I can do 
better in the dark than the light, and 
Agatha is helping me to work it out. You 
will not object to my absenting myself for 
another half hour, will you?” 

“T should not object to your absenting 
yourself for the remainder of your natural 
life,” says Lady Valence, proudly, as she 
turnsaway. ‘‘ Pray continue your studies, 
Valence. You will never find me inter- 
rupt them again.” 

“*O, but now you are vexed,” exclaims 
the widow, “and putting quite a wrong 
interpretation upon everything. Dear 
Valence,” she adds, coaxingly, “let her 
come in, and we will light the lamps again 
and have some music before we go to bed.” 

But the tone of remonstrance which is 
being exercised on her behalf stings the 
countess, already deeply wounded, into 
anger. 

“ How dare you plead with him for me!” 
she says, turning fiercely on Mrs. West. 
“I would not enter his room if he were to 
beg it on his bended knees, nor conde- 
scend to sit with him either in the dark or 
light. I had no feeling in asking it except 


I do not wish it,” 
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curiosity; I should have none in obtaining 
it, except the pleasure of getting my own 
way. If you can imagine fora moment 
that any other motive could actuate my 
request for Lord Valence’s company, you 
must be as mad as he is.’’ And without 
another glance at her husband, she sweeps 
proudly up the stairs. 

Agatha turns to confront the ear]; he has 
left her side. She strikes a light to seek 
him, and finds he has retired to the fur- 
thest end of the apartment, where he is 
sitting near a table, with his head leaning 
on his hands. 

‘As mad as he is,’’ he repeats. ‘‘She 
has found it out already, then. And yet 
how could I have expected it to be other- 
wise ?”” 

“* You are so imprudent,”’ says his sister- 
in-law; “‘you arouse suspicion by your 
conduct. Why could you not have let her 
come in?” 

“JT don’t know. I was afraid! I am 
always afraid; but it is for her, not for 
myself. She would shrink from me so—if 
—if she knew.” : 

**She would laugh you to scorn, and call 
you every opprobrious epithet under the 
sun. Everil has no tolerance for opinions 
which differ from her own. She is rather 
—I wont say heartless, it sounds so un- 
kind—but cold upon certain subjects. So 
I sincerely trust that she never will know.” 

**Not with my consent! I would guard 
it from her—with my life,’’ he mutters, 

“What is that you say, Valence?” de- 
mands the widow, quickly—she has not 
quite caught the last word, but she has 
strong suspieion of its import. 

“J said that I would do anything to pre- 
vent Everil’s guessing at the nature of my 
studies,’ he answers, rousing himself. 

“*You are wise then, for were she to dis- 
cover it, you would have no peace; and she 
would bruit her knowledge far and wide.” 

The earl shrinks from the idea. 

“Ah, yes, that must not be; but after it 
is all over—when Iam gone, Agatha, you 
will try and persuade her that I was not 
quite so mad as she appears to think me?” 

“My poor Valence! Yes! But why 
harp upon that miserable topic ?” 

“How can [help it? I think of it night 
and day. Six months, Agatha—only six 
months more, and then separation forever 
from the flesh I have inhabited for 60 , 
short a time.” 


“But you will always be with us,” mur- 
murs the widow, sentimentally. 

“ Ay, as these are, but only to see per- 
haps that which will drive me shuddering 
away.” 

“ What can he have meant by those last 
words ?” thinks Mrs. West, when they have 
separated for the night. ‘1 really do be- 
lieve—but he can’t be such a fool—that he 
is going to try and fancy himself in love 
with his wife.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE EARL’S DIARY. 


*** As mad as he is.’ If Everil only 
knew how deeply she wounded me by those 
words! But how should she know that 
my greatest horror, my greatest dread, is 
lest people should think me insane? that 
the fear of it would almost make me give 
up the pursuit of a science in which I have 
made so much progress, and shake off the 
influence which has afforded so much de- 
light—if I could? ButIcannot! Even for 
her sake—for the sake of a woman whose 
fate is linked with my own, to whom I 
should be a protector and guardian, a haven 
from the troubles and affrights of the 
world—I can no longer speak and act like 
other beings. 

This is terrible! For the first time I 
feel I have incurred an awful responsibility 
which should have been shared with no 
one, but must necessarily rebound on the 
head of my wife. 

“She shuns me, I can see it plainly. 
Ever since that unfortunate evening when 
she caught Agatha and me holding a 
seance together in the library, and when, 
fearful of what she might see or hear, I 
refused her admittance, she has studiously 
avoided intruding herself on my presence. 
If I occupy one of the general sitting-rooms, 
she never enters it; if I look by chance 
into the apartment where sbe is sitting, 
she rises to leave. Before we returned 
home I hoped that if there was no affection 
apparent in her actions, antagonism had, 
at least, died between us; but do what I 
will now, I cannot draw our minds closer 
together. She takes long solitary rides and 
walks without letting me know either 
when she is about to start from home or to 
return to it. She sees me withdraw to the 

‘library without remark, nor does the 
absence of my sister-in-law ever provoke 
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an inquiry from her. And through it all 
her appearance and manner are more de- 
pressed and proudly cold, than angry or 
resentful. 

“Tf this goes on I shall go mad, as really 
mad as Everil supposes me to be! 

“Good heavens! when I remember her 
at Norman House, with the girlish hilarity 
that used to jar upon my feelings; the free- 
dom of speech that used to shock my sense 
of decorum; the extravagant tastes; the 
rapid motion; the pretty womanly defiance 
that she opposed to every suggestion made 
for her welfare, I wonder where it has all 
gone to. She has the same advantages 
now that she used to enjoy in her maiden- 
hood; her means are ample, and her will 
is law; she is surrounded by every luxury, 
and can be as headstrong, wild and willful 
as she chooses. But she chooses only to 
be silent and thoughtful. I watched her 
yesterday from my library window as she 
walked up and down the terrace that sur- 
rounds the moat. She wore a simple gar- 
den hat and a muslin dress, but she was 
looking beautiful. Her favorite dogs were 
leaping upon her, trying to attract her 
notice, yet she did not even speak to them, 
but paced backward and forward with her 
eyes bent upon the ground. How I longed 
to know of what she was thinking! and if 
one pitying thought of me mixed in her 
meditations—of me—shut out forever from 
the love of wife, or child, or home! 

“Would she pity me if she knew all? 
Sometimes I feel a mad resistless desire to 
cast myself at her feet and make a full 
confession. She isso much stronger and 
braver than the ordinary run of women; 
surely she would sympathize, if she could 
not believe in me! But Agatha says it 
would be folly, and excite her ridicule in- 
stead of her interest, and I believe Agatha 
is right. Women know more of each other 
than we can do; and she has studied 
Everil’s character closely. Were I to try 
and explain to her in an hour, that which 
it has taken me years to build up and be- 
lieve in, she would naturally regard me as 
a fanatic orafool. And, not thinking that 
Everil would have much toleration for 
either, I cannot afford to sink any lower 
in her esteem. A circumstance occurred 
the other night that greatly annoyed me. 
We had retired to rest early, and slept well. 
Towards one o’clock I was awakened by 
my wife hurriedly getting out of bed. 


* What is the matter? I demanded. ‘I 
do not know,’ she replied, in a voice that 
betrayed more excitement than alarm; 
‘but I cannot sleep here to-night. There 
is something keeps rapping, and moving, 
and rustling behind the head of the bed, 
and the room seems filled with—I don’t 
know what! 

“‘Tt is nothing! You are not fright- 
ened ?’ I said, earnestly. 

*** Frightened! No! Of what should I 
be frightened ?—only it disturbs me, and I 
cannot rest. I shall lie down on the sofa 
in my dressing-room.’ 

“ ¢Ttis the heat of the weather,’ I argued. 
‘I will open the window wider, and the 
cool air will send you to sleep, Do not go 
into the dressing-room.’ 

“She obeyed me mechanically, and lay 
down in her own place again. But in 
another minute she sprang up with a cry. 

“*T cannot stay here! she exclaimed, 
hurriedly. ‘I know there is something 
wrong in the room to-night. I could swear 
that I was touched upon the forehead.’ 
And without further parley she passed into 
the dressing-room, and remained there un- 
til the morning. When it was light she 
laughed at her fears (that is to say, ridi- 
culed them—lI wish she had laughed), and 
begged I would not mention them to 
Agatha. 

“** It was doubtless, Valence, as you sug- 
gested, the heat of the weather that has 
unstrung my nerves and made me fanciful. 
I should be vexed to have it attributed to 
any other cause, for I have the greatest 
contempt for anything like belief in the 
supernatural. In my idea, it is simply the 
offspring of a diseased or uneducated 
mind.’ 

***]T will not mention the occurrence,’ I 
replied. AndIhavenot. But I know the 
reason of it. I felt the influence even 
' whilst she spoke, and have trembled ever 
since, lest it may acquire a power over her, 
only second to what it holds over myself. 
Are we not one? And am I not justified, 
at any cost, in saving Everil froma fate 
that has poisoned my own existence, even 
at the risk of never winning a loye I should 
have to resign so soon ? 

“When I last wrote in this diary, I was 
about to describe my first interview with a 
spirit. How different it was from all I had 
imagined on the subject. I had heard of 
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apparitions appearing to mortals in various 
forms, but usually so like human creatures 
as to be unrecognizable until they had 
flown. Of such nature we may conclude 
were those mentioned in the Scriptures, 
such as the spirits that were sent to Abra- 
ham and to Lot; the spirit that wrestled 
with Jacob, and the spirit that succored 
Daniel in the den of lions. When Moses 
and Elias, also, appeared to the disciples 
they were in recognizable form. I con- 
cluded, therefore, in my ignorance, that all 
apparitions appeared from the very first in 
the semblance of the bodies they had borne 
on the earth, and that it was as easy for 
them to make themselves visible, as it was 
for us to see them. But I was to be en- 
lightened. 

“‘T had been sitting one evening writing, 
until both hand and brain were weary. I 
had been promised several times, that be- 
fore long a certain female spirit (a stranger 
to me, excepting by communication 
through the table) would make herself vis- 
ible, and [had been anxivusly expecting 
her advent. She had given me a full de- 
scription of her personal appearance, and 
many and many a time I had strained my 
eyes into the darkness, hoping to discern 
the small features and fair hair which 
‘Isola’ (as she called herself) gave as her 
chief characteristics burst on me through 
the gloom. But nothing except a few flick- 
ering lights, which looked like ‘ will-o’-the- 
wisps’ dancing over a pool at midnight, 
had been made apparent to me. On the 
evening of which I speak I had not been 
thinking of, or trying to communicate with 
‘Isola.’ Grave business matters had oc- 
cupied my mind and kept me close writing 
at my desk till nearly two o'clock. Then I 
pushed all my papers on one side, and rose 
to seek my bedchamber. The castle was 
in darkness, for (according to my usual 
custom) I had desired my household to put 
out the lights and retire, I took the lamp 
in my hand, and commenced to mount the 
staircase. As I reached the landing it was 
suddenly extinguished. For this phenom- 
enon | am utterly unable to account. I[ 
only kvow that I was left in complete dark- 
ness, and that for the moment, bewildered 
by the occurrence, I forgot the lamp was 
shaded by a globe, and believed that the 
draught from some open window must have 
blown out the light, 
** Still under this impression, I began te 
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grope my way up the remainder of the 
staircase. As I reached the corridor my 
attention was arrested by seeing before me 
what appeared like a small mass of vapor 
rising from the ground. The corridor was 
intensely dark from end to end, and its 
stained-glass windows were closed with 
shutters. The ball of vapor seemed to 
move; it astonished me; I stood and looked 
at it. Now it advanced, then it receeded— 
now it appeared to elongate, then. to sink 
duwn. Ibhad never seen anything like it 
in my life before. Presently I observed 
one of the ‘ will-o’-the-wisps’ that I had 
learned to call a ‘spirit light’ flickering 
about in the centre of the vapor. It burst, 
or seemed to do so, diffusing its brightness 
over the base of the vaporous matter, 
which simultaneously elongated and rose 
higher in the air. A second spirit light 
made its appearance; the same results en- 
sued ; and the vapor became an illuminated 
column. Then, for the first time, it struck 
me what it was. A spirit stood before me. 
Little by little the pale blue cloud assumed 
the shape of a draped figure, though I 
could trace no features; little by little the 
figure became more distinctly formed and 
visible, until a shadowy arm was extended 
towards me. 

“Are you Isola? I gasped; for I am 
not ashamed to own that on the occasion 
of this first experience I was very much 
alarmed, 

“The figure did not stir. 

“** May I not see your features ?” 

“Still there was no reply by sound or 
action. 

“*Oan you come nearer to me?” 

At this it moved directly, passing right 
over, or around me, as it were, and envelop- 
ing me in a thick fog, through which I 
rushed shuddering to my own apartment, 

“TI threw myself on the bed, in what 
would be called, in common parlance, ‘a 
mortal fright.’ The effect this first inter- 
view with a disembodied spirit had on me 
was remarkable. I longed, and yet I 
dreaded, to meet it again. For some weeks 
I entirely forsook my library except by day, 
and went regularly to bed before my ser- 
vants. But at the end of that time I grew 
ashamed of my pusillanimous fear. Was 
this to be the end of all my study and re- 
search? I recommenced to sit for com- 
munications; and then I learned that the 
spiritual body never appears to mortal eyes 
23 
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but as a vapor, although practice in me- 
diumistic vision will render form, features, 
dress and color perfectly distinct; that few 
spirits can materialize, or clothe their 
spiritual bodies with a human form palpa- 
ble to touch, without the aid of a trance 
medium, and that those who have suc- 
ceeded in doing so (such ghosts, for in- 
stance, as have become celebrated in his- 
tory) have generally been spirits of the very 
lowest order, the authors of great crimes 
whilst on this earth, and consequently dis- 
abled (from indulgence of evil passions 
which prevent them from existing in a 
purer atmosphere) from rising above it. 

“This information gave me a distaste 
for the cultivation of seeing mediumship, 
although I was assured that I possessed it 
in no ordinary degree. But though I never 
encouraged her, from the evening I met 
‘Isola’ on the staircase, she never failed 
to come to me in palpable shape as soon as 
the light was extinguished; and it was not 
long before I had the power to see and 
recognize all the spirits that filled my room; 
although with some I never had any ac- 
quaintanceship either in this world or be- 
yond it. 

“Tt was at this time my brother Arthur 
died. His marriage, which had been con- 
tracted about three years previously, had 
annoyed us all. He was a great deal too 
young and too poor to take the responsibil- 
ities of married life upon his shoulders, 
and his choice had not fallen in a desirable 
quarter. These circumstances had made a 
coolness between us, for which I grieved. 
Arthur was my only near relation; we had 
loved each other fondly as children, and it 
was misery to me to be on bad terms 
with him now. But he was of a high and 
rather overbearing spirit, and, unable to 
forgive my first animadversions on his ill- 
advised conduct, had refused to communi- 
cate with me since, and rejected all over- 
tures of peace. When he died, his regiment 
was at Malta. Just as my father had done, 
he came to tell me of his departure; but 
his appearance was the more remarkable 
from the fact that it took place in the day- 
time. One afternoon about three o’clock, 
on entering my library from the garden, 
what was my surprise and pleasure to see 
my brother sitting in my armehair. He 
was dressed in uniform, but I did not no- 
tice that peculiarity, so delighted was I to 
meet him again, and so thoroughly was I 
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convinced that I saw him in the flesh. 

“ ‘Arthur, old fellow! I exclaimed, rush- 
ing towards him with extended hand, 
‘when did youreach home? He did not 
answer, though his eyes gazed at me ear- 
nestly. As Idrew nearer, a pallor over- 
spread his features, and he sank backwards. 
I thought he was fainting, and rushed to 
his assistance. 

“ He was gone! 

** By this time I was too well acquainted 
with the phenomena of spiritualism to be 
either frightened or surprised. I was only 
deeply, deeply grieved. My brother, who 
had lain in the same cradle, and been 
nursed at the same breast as myself, had 
Jeft me before opportunity had been grant- 
ed us to heal the sad difference that had 
embittered the latter portion of our lives. 
Although I had received no earthly intima- 
tion of the fact of his decease, I mourned 
for him as bitterly as though he had passed 
away whilst in my arms, and retired to my 
chamber worn out with the violence of my 
grief. In the midst of that wakeful, rest- 


less night his voice came to me, ‘ My wife 
and child!—my wife and child!’ 


The words 
Were repeated twice. He said no more, 
but they were all-sufficient. Before the 
letter which announced his premature de- 
mise had reached me, one from my pen 
had crossed the ocean to assure his widow 
of my sympathy and desire to help her. 
She came tv the castle, bringing ber little 
Arthur with her, and has remained here 
ever since. Some people wonder (John 
Bulwer amongst the number) that I evince 
so much affection fur my sister-in-law, but 
they do not kuow the circumstances under 
which my brother died, nor the compact I 
have made with him since. For some time 
afterwards 1 heard nothing from him. 
And in touching on this subject, 1 mpst 
remark that it isa singular fact that the 
spirits of the dead seem occasionally to 
have the power of appearing immediately 
on their decease (as in the cases of my 
father and brother), but, generally speak- 
ing, not afterwards for some space of time; 
which period varies with different individ- 
uals, and is apparently determined by the 
state of mind in which they quit this 
sphere. 

** Be that as it may, my brother did not 
come again to me tid a twelvemonth had 
elapsed from the period of his death. Then 
he once more manifested himself, and has 
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communicated with me at intervals ever 
since. 

* « Agatha and her boy were by that time 
established in Castle Valence. When I 
found that she took an immense interest 
in all that I said and did, I confided to her 
the secret of my studies, and found, to my 
pleasure and amazement, that she not only 
sympathized with and believed in them, 
but had herself prosecuted their research 
in Malta. 

“*] immediately told her the whole his- 
tory of my experience, and we resolved to 
pursue our studies together; since which 
period, although the influence never leaves 
me (I wish it would), I have seldom sat 
alone. Agatha is not so powerful a medi- 
um as myself; she has never been en- 
tranced nor influenced to write, speak or 
play through spiritual agency, but she takes 
an extraordinary interest in everything 
concerning spiritualism, and is always at 
my beck and call. Together we have 
plodded through all the old black-letter 
books that I have been able to procure on 
the practice of witchcraft and necromancy, 
and compared them with the more modern 
writings of Kardec and others, making 
notes as he went, so that I have folios of 
proof ready with which to confront those 
who would confound the science I pursue 
with the diabolical acts prevalent in the 
dark ages. But I have not space to-day to 
notice the nature of the communications I 
have received, nor the influence they have 
had on my inner life. 

‘From the first Agatha took a great in- 
terest in the spirit ‘Isola; and ‘ Isola,’ 
rather to my chagrin, seemed almost to 
desert me for my sister-in-law. I tried not 
to be jealous, but I confess it cost me a 
few pangs. To find that’a friend whom 
you have considered ali your own takes a 
greater interest in the conversation of your 
neighbor is never flattering; and no one 
knows, except such as have tried il, how 
real and substantial are the friendships to 
be formed with those in the spirit. world. 

** All the more so because there can be 
no deception. Soul speaks to soul without 
the intervention of matter; itis impossible 
undetected to smile with yuur lips while 
you curse in your heart, and therefore all 
the protestations of affection which you 
receive, you may rest assured are true. I 
have always observed one thing about 
spirits; they have no hesitation in speaking 
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their mind, whatever it may be, aud the 
fact)lends a zest to their communications 
which is absent from the most confidential 
friendship that was ever born of earth. 

*‘ Agatha has alarmed me. She thinks 
that Everil is looking ill. Can it be the 
situation of this old castle that disagrees 
with her? The moat may make it damp; 
yet I have lived here all my life, and have 
felt no ill effects from it, and the house it- 
self is in perfect order. 

“Til! It seems impossible she should be 
ill; such a bright, strong, energetic girl as 
she has always been. I questioned her on 
the subject, and she denied the feeling. 
She has everything that she requires, she 
said; and there is nothirig that I can either 


do or get for her. 


“*But Agatha thinks you are looking 
quite poorly,’ I urged. 

*** Agatha knows nothing about it.’ 

You_have no pain—have you?’ 

“* At this she actually smiled. 

***None whatever! Never had any in 
my life. Don’t know what itis! I wish, 
Valence, you could put such fancies out of 
your head.’ 

“But if you look so pale, it is natural I 
should get fanciful.’ 

“** Do you really care?’ she commenced ; 
and I was about to assure her that I did, 
when she interrupted me again. 

“Took here then, Valence, I will tell 
youthe truth. I am missing my old friends, 
Alice Mildmay and Miss Strong—I should 
greatly like to see Miss Strong again.’ 

“Do you wish her to live here?” 

you have no objection—yes 

“T sighed inwardly. Here was another 
barrier to be raised between mutual confi- 
dence. As it was, I felt that my wife was 
drawing further and further away from me 
each day—I should never be able to over- 
leap Miss Strong. But I did not let her 
guess my discomfiture. 

“* As you will, Everil. You had better 
write to her on the subject. And ask Miss 
Mildmay if she will stay with us at the 
same time.’ 

“She thanked me quietly, and I thought 
she was pleased; but when I repeated our 
conversation to Agatha, she laughed at my 
simplicity. 

“Fancy prescribing old Strong and that 
simpleton Alice Mildmay as aremedy for the 
blues. You are a queer fellow, Valence.” 


“*But what am I to do then? lt was 
Everil’s own suggestion. She said she was 
missing her old friends.’ 

“*Ah! I dare say she is; but she had 
other old friends besides those tWo chatter- 
ing women. Now I’ll tell you the truth, 
Valence. She is fretting after the gayety 
she has left behind her. Norman House 
was always full of visitors—lots of young 
men coming and going—always some fun 
or flirting on the tapis. You have cut her 
off from all this, remember.’ 

** But she is a married woman now.” 

“Tdo not know when I have seen my 
sister-in-law laugh more heartily than she 
did at this remark. 

“* And do you suppose being married 
changes a woman’s ideas, feelings and 
fancies, O you goose! Everil is moping, 
you may take my word for it, and what she 
wants is more company. This is a very 
dull place, you must admit, Valence.’ 

*** You have never seemed to find it so,’ 
I answered, with a sigh. 

“*Ah! but I am so different,’ said 
Agatha, and she drew near me with one of 
those caressing gestures which make all she 
does appear so soft and womanly. ‘How 
could I take any interest in a parcel of 
strangers, whilst I have my dear Arthur’s 
memory to cherish, and his child to look 
after and to love? You must make allow- 
ance for the difference in our circumstan- 
ces, dear Valence.’ 

“**My brother won a jewel in you, 
Agatha, and you will find some day that I 
have not been unmindful of your kindness 
and attention to myself... But about this 
company. Howam I to set about filling 
the castle?’ 

**O, I should not think it would be dif- 
ficult. Could not Mr. Bulwer be persuaded 
to come here fora fortnight? And then— 
let me see—Lady Russell wrote me word 
yesterday, that her brother, Maurice Staun- 
ton, is staying with his cousins the O’Con- 
nors, at Ballybroogan. He’s a very pleas- 
ant fellow! 

«Staunton! is not that the youog man 
I met at Norman House ?” 

“* The same.’ 

*** Will he care to come? I thought he 
had rather a penchant for Everil, himself.’ 

“*O my dear Valence, what an absurd 
idea! cried Agatha, laughing and blushing. 
‘I dare say they had a sly little flirtation 
together; but if he was much at Norman 
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House, it was not all for Everil, I can tell 
you that.’ 

“T looked at her quickly—there was a 
look in her eyes I had never seen before, 
and a light seemed to break on me. 

** Agatha! is it possible ?” 

*« * Nothing is impossible, you stupid fel- 
low,’ she said, clapping her hand over my 
mouth ; ‘ but ask Maurice Staunton by all 
means. He’s a great favorite of mine, and 
his sister, Lady Russell, you kuow, is one 
of my oldest friends.’ 

“ And so she went smiling away. 

“*T wonder if she really does like Staun- 


ton, and if it was for her sake he hung 
about Norman House! 1 should not be in 
the least surprised; Agatha is a charming 
woman, very pretty, and only twenty-six. 
Nothing could be more natural than that 
she should marry again. 

* Well I must look up this Staunton, and 
ask him over; and if his company makes 
Everil look a little brighter, I shall be am- 
ply repaid for my trouble, even though he 
does return my kindness by taking away 
my sister-in-law.” 

BE CONTINUED. | 


DEUS OMNIPOTENS. 


BY ALBERT ROLAND HAVEN, 


O God, thou art good, thou art wise! 
Inscrutable are thy ways; 

From thy home in the nebulous skies 
Shedding light, shedding night on our eyes; 
Shedding light for the gladness of days, 
And night for the closing of eyes. 

Thy gifts are beyond all price, 
Wherefore we upraise great praise 

To thee in thy home in the skies, 
Sounding songs of worship and praise 
To thee, O our God, most wise! 


Great goudness to man thou hast shown; 
Of his gods thou art greatest of all; _ 
Thou hast made his days bright with thy sun, 
And his nights, lest he stumble and fall, 
With starlight and light of the moon 
Made bright; thou art greatest of all! 
Thou bringest the roses of June, 

And the earth’s cold shroud and pall, 
The budding of leaves and the fall; 
Thou bendest the horn of the moon, 
And buildest the storm’s black wall; 

O our God, thou art greatest of all! 


Thou hast fed him with bread from thy hand, 

O King over men and the gods! 

Thou hast meted his fields with thy rods, 

And brought forth fruit in the land; 

Thou hast quickened the sun-dried sods 

With the gladness of rain, and from sand 

Thou hast brought forth the vine, and made 
bland 

His lips with sweet wine, till he nods 

And laughs in his fullness of heart. 

To thy children most gracious thou art; 


Thou rulest them with love for a wand, 


O King over men and the gods! 


How shall we praise thee enough, 

O our King, whose throne is our hearts? 
For thy mercy and infinite love, 

O how shall we praise thee enough ? 
Through the earth to its uttermost parts, 
From the fields and the populous ment, 
Thy name is wafted above, 

From the smoking altars of us. 

It is God, and Bramah, and Zeus; 

It changes with men and their arts, 

And moves as the cycles move. 

But still, whether temple or grove 

For thy worship thy children use, 
Thouart king. Since the world was let loose 
From thy hand on its mission of love, 
Over Time, over Death and his darts, 
Thou wert king, and thy throne is our hearts. 


How shail we praise thee, O God ? 

With prayers and with psalteries ? 

With wailing and weeping of eyes? 
With bending of suppliant knees, 

And with faces bowed down to the sod? 
Not with faces bowed down to the sod, 
Not with prayers, not with psalteries, 
Not with wailing and weeping of eyes, 
Nor yet with the bending of knees 

Do we praise thee, O Lord our God. 
But with smiles, with the laughter of eves, 
And with breaking and sowing the sod, 
And with labor of toiling knees, 

With good deeds for psalteries, 

With songs of children and wives, 

With the grace of faultless lives 


We praise thee, O Lord our Godt 
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ASHORE IN HAVANA: 
—OR,— 
A TASTE OF SPANISH LAW. 


BY M. QUAD, OF THE MICHIGAN PRESS. 


TWENTY years ago, when I was a sailor 
before the mast, I did not fear man, beast 
or devil. I do not mean by this that I pos- 
sessed extraordinary courage, and that 
nothing could have startled me; but I 
mean that I was bold to speak out my 
thoughts, and that I would say things and 
do things without stopping to count conse- 
quences, One having such a nature is to 
be condoled with, for as fast as he is out 
of one scrape his tongue will get him 
into another. Some pretty severe experi- 
ences have developed my bump of caution, 
and made me more prudent. 

One spring I had a comfortable berth in 
the Nonpareil, a handsome little schooner 
engaged in the fruit trade between New 
York and Havana. The pay was good, 
trips short, and there was but little work 
for the crew. While lying in Havana the 
sailors were allowed to wander at will, 
and there was not a nook in the old town 
which we did not explore. Americans 
always have been and always will be cor- 
dially hated by the Spanish in Cuba, and 
as we prowled around the town we made 
no friends, except with the shopkeepers, 
who wanted our dollars. 

One afternoon, not far from the quay, 
as three or four of us were returning to 
the ship, singing songs and feeling in jolly 
humor, I happened to jostle a Spaniard off 
the narrow walk. It was purely acciden- 
tal; I was looking another way at the time, 
and did not even see him until the colli- 
sion came. The fellow uttered an oath 
and whipped out his knife, and before any 
of us really understood what he meant, he 
made a cut at me, inflicting a slight wound 
in my left shoulder. Before he could’ de- 
liver another blow he was knocked down, 
his knife wrenched away, and he got pretty 
badly used, though no worse than he de- 
served. The crowd which gathered sought 
to arrest us, but we fought our way through 
to the schooner and.eseaped them. I ex- 


pected they would come on board and ar- 


rest us by civil process, but the matter 
blew over for some cause, probably because 
the Spaniard did not make a complaint 
and ask a warrant, preferring to seek per- 
sonal revenge. 

**Tt wont be healthy for you lads to go 
ashore again!’ said Captain Rocket that 
evening. ‘“‘ That fellow will stick a knife 
into you the first opportunity, and the- 
police will seize the slightest pretext to 
arrest and jail you.”’ 

** Suppose they do?” I inquired. 

‘We wont suppose any such thing,” he 
replied; “if you’ve got common sense 
you’ll take my advice, If you get into 
Havana jail there’s no knowing when you 
would get out.’”’ 

We all felt a little piqued at the cap- 
tain’s idea that we couldn’t take care of — 
ourselves, and we made it up between us 
to go on shore that very night and rub our 
elbows against the police. 

““T’d like to see ’em lugging us off to 
jail without a fair square trial!’ said 
Capstan. 

“It will be a sad hour when they try it 
on!’ added Gunwale. 

So it was agreed that we three should 
make believe that we had turned in for 
the night, and then when the old man had 
become quiet we would steal ashore and 
have a lark. He was out of the way before 
ten o’clock, and shortly after that hour we 
left the ship and started up town, armed 
with our knives, plenty of money in our 
pockets, and just aching for a muss, 

The streets were full of people, the shops 
all open, and we went about with free 
step. Some of the native Cubans were 
polite and courteous, but the Spaniards 
greeted us with scowls and muttered 
curses, and it was evident that if we hap- 
pened to run across four or five of the 
sulky fellows in a body there would bea 
fuss. We drank here and there at the 
cafes, sang songs for the amusement of 


the crowds therein congregated, and at 
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length became quite noisy. It was a won- 
der that the police did not at least admon- 
ish us to be quiet; but though we con- 
stantly encountered them, they had nei- 
ther word nor gesture. 

About eleven o’clock we entered a large 
cafe in which about twenty men sat smok- 
ing and drfnking. Most of them were 
Spaniards, and they showed their contempt 
for us by refusing to note our entrance. 
We sat down at a table and called for 
wine, and as we sat sipping it and listen- 
ing to the pleasing music of a harp which 
was being played at the rear end of the 
cafe, a girl about fifteen years old entered 
the door with a basket of cigars. 

We purchased a handful, and perhaps it 
was for this reason that not another man 
im the cafe would purchase. The girl 


passed from one to the other, but some 


shook their heads, and others growled out 
that they did not wish for her goods. She 
happened to pass her basket a second time 
to one of the fellows, and with a muttered 
curse he snatched it from her hand and 
tossed it across the room, the cigars flying 


‘in every direction. 


“4 man who will do that is a lowbred 


dog!” shouted Capstan, leaping to his 


feet. 


~ “And I’m the party who can double-reef 


his mainsail ;’’ added Gunwale. 

Every man was on his feet in a mo- 
ment, and the Spaniard who had kicked 
the basket came over to Capstan, and said 
in broken English: 

“Tsitany of your business? Perhaps 
you wish to take the beggar’s part!’ 

“* Perhaps I do!’ shouted Capstan. And 
he drew back and struck the fellow a tre- 
mendous blow between the eyes, knocking 
him clear over one of the tables. 

Next moment they were striking at us 
with fists, chairs and knives. We tacked 
ship a little, so as to get our backs to the 
walls, and then, each armed with a stool, 
we gave them as good as they sent, and 
perhaps a little better. 

‘Put your knives into the Yankee dev- 
ils!’ shouted those behind to those in 
front; but they couldn’t get near enough. 
It would have done an Irishman’s heart 
good to have seen the way we cracked 
Spanish heads for about five minutes, or 
until the police came. Now, it was our 
plain duty to surrender to the three police 
officials who came in, and we had done so 


when the conduct of one of them brought 
on a new fracas. We had put our shat- 
tered stools down in obedience to orders, 
when one of the officers hauled off and 
gave Gunwale a heavy blow on the neck. 
There was no provocation, and the act 
fired us again. 

Clean out the cafe!” roared Capstan. 
And we went to work to do it, and did do 
it, not even leaving the bar-tender behind. 

You can imagine that there was a good 
deal of excitement and a great crowd. 
The fight had only ended when a captain 
marched a dozen soldiers into the room, 
and we were ordered to surrender. As 
soon as they made us prisoners they put 
on the handcuffs, though we were ready to 
go peaceably, and on the way to prison the 
crowd were allowed to pelt us with stones 
and exercise on us with their boots. 

We were pretty badly used up when we 
reached the prison, and were glad enough 
to get behind the bars and escape the 
crowd. Instead of being placed in the 
corridor with other prisoners who had 
committed some breach of the peace, and 
were waiting for trial in the morning, we 
were each assigned a cell, and then a sol- 
dier was set to pace up and down in front 
of the barred and bolted doors. All three 
of us were rather boozy, and in a short 
time after being locked up we dropped off 
to sleep. 

Next morning, when the other prisoners 
were marched out, we wondered that we 
did not go with them; and when the sen- 
tinel was appealed to, he merely shook his 
head, and went on pacing up and down. 

“I don’t know, boys, but what’ we have 
got into a bad scrape!” yelled Capstan; 
**but when they take us out we must stick 
up for our rights, and not take a bluff even 
from the judge. It looks as if they were 
going to make some serious charge against 
us.’’ 

We felt a little blue in spite of all our 
efforts, and I for one wished that we had 
given heed to the captain’s warning. I 
was aware that we had hurt some of the 
men in the cafe quite severely, and there 
was no telling what sort of a charge they 
would bring. However, we were to know 
before uight. About two o’clock in the 
afternoon we were taken out, shackled to- 
gether and conducted into a crowded court- 
room, and seated in the prisoners’ box. 

I saw two judges, five or six lawyers, & 
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big crowd, and everything looked as if the 
trial was going to be one of unusual im- 
portance. In alittle time we were ordered 
to stand up, and the judges stated that we 
were charged with assault with intent torob, 
and assault with intent to murder Blank, 
and Blank, and Blank, he reading a list of 
thirteen names! There were thus thirteen 
double charges against each one of us, and 
serious charges, too. An interpreter trans- 
lated as the judge read, and when we were 
asked to plead we pleaded ‘not guilty.’’ 

“This is a devil of a row,”’ said Capstan, 
as we consulted together; “ what are we 
going to do?” 

“ Send for the captain and the American 
consul,’’ replied Gunwale; and we decided 
to do so. 

*“* Prisoners, have you counsel ?”’ inquired 
the judge, after hearing our plea of ‘not 
guilty.” 

“We have none,’’ I answered; “ and we 
desire the presence of the American 
consul,’’ 

“ He is not in the city,”’ answered the 
dignitary; and I learned afterward that 
such was the case, the consul having gone 
to the other end of the island on a private 


excursion. 

“Then send for Captain Rocket of the 
schooner Nonpareil,’ I continued. 

** He sailed for New York this morning,” 
was the answer. 

I believed this to be a lie at the time, 
and I afterwards found itso. The schooner 
was yet at the quay, not half lodded, and 
Captain Rocket had in some way been 
given the impression that we had gone into 
the interior. As he did not intend to sail 
for three days yet, he felt no uneasiness or 
alarm, thinking we would return as soon 
as we had finished our lark. 

shall assign you counsel,”’ continued 
the judge, as we three conferred together; 
and a sleek-looking lawyer, who could 
speak pretty good English, came over to 
us. We had no money, having been 
robbed by the soldiers, and of course the 
lawyer had no interest in trying to clear 
us. In fact, he discouraged us at the out- 
set, saying: 

“It isa very serious affair; they must 
convict you.” 

The parties named in the complaint were 
the men who had fought us in the cafe, of 
course, and also included the fellow with 
whom we had the fuss in the afternoon 
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near the quay. They took the stand one 
after another, heads bound up or arms in 
slings, and they all swore to an infernal 
falsehood. They agreed that we entered 
the cafe, locked the door and demanded 
their purses; and that when they refused 
we drew our knives and rushed upon 
them. ‘ 

Our lawyer refused to cross-examine a 
single witness, and when the captain went 
to handle one of them the judge ordered 
him to be silent. The trial lasted about 
three hours, and the result was conviction 
on each and every charge. But there were 
extenuating circumstances, we were sur- 
prised to hear the judge remark. We were 
strangers, unused to the laws of Cuba, and 
in sentencing us he would remember this. 
He then sentenced each one of us in turn 
to eighteen years imprisonment in the 
Island State Penitentiary; but during the 
first six months of the first year we were to 
go on to a chain gang with others, and 
work on one of the government highways! 

“See here, you old Malay!’ commenced 
Capstan, springing up; but the, judge or- 
dered him to sit down. 

“Tar my buttons if I do!’ replied the 
sailor, maintaining his feet. ‘I’m a free 
man, whether this is a free country or not, 
and I’m going to make a speech! We 
haven’t had a fair trial, and we are not 


- going to prison till we do have! We want 


the American consul, we want our cap- 
tain, we want a lawyer, and we want wit- 
nesses! We can prove that those witnesses 
are liars, and that they have perjured 
themselves!’ 

“Sit down! Sit down!’ called the 


“ae cussed if I do!’ replied Capstan, 
warming up to his work. ‘*We are Amer- 
ican citizens, and you’d better beware 
how you imprison us! You want to un- 
derstand that we represent a country of 
twenty-four million people, with a govern- 
ment which will demand the amplest sat- 
isfaction for any injury to us! If there 
are charges against us, I demand that our 
trial be postponed until the return of the 
consul,” 

But it was Yankee eloquence thrown 
away. The judge ordered us removed, 
and we were returned to prison. Capstan 
felt quite sanguine that a postponemens& 
had been secured by his speech, but such 
was not the case. We had scarcely en- 
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tered the prison when we were ordered to 
exchange our clothing for the dress of con- 
victs. We were all in the corridor together, 
and we stood out about it until a file of 
soldiers entered, and then we had to give 
in. 

“Never mind,” said Capstan, as we sur- 
veyed each other after donning the prison 
dress; ‘Captain Rocket will of course 
hear of this, and take steps to have us 
released.” 

It did seem as if he would do something, 
and we grew more hopeful, trusting that 
he would learn of the affair and commence 
his proceedings before we were taken out 
to serve on the chain-gang. 

About dusk the jailor brought in some 
coarse food and a pitcher of water, and we 
were hardly through eating when the file 
of soldiers entered again. The three of us 
were handcuffed together, and in a few 
minutes we knew that they intended to 
start us off that night, for fear that some 
of our friends might discover our situation 
and take steps in our behalf. There was 
no use resisting, for we were helpless, and 
the soldiers looked as if they would care 
for no better fun than to prick us with 
their bayonets. I learned afterwards that 
not a line of the proceedings was pub- 
lished in the Havana papers, not even the 
circumstance of arrest being recorded. 

As soon as getting outside the jail build- 
ing, we were ordered into a cart drawn by 
two mules, two soldiers got in to guard us, 
and away we went for the country. The 
government was then constructing several 
roads into the interior, using convict labor 
altogether, and the contractor to whom we 
were assigned was engaged on a road about 
twelve miles from the city, on the sea- 
shore. 

We arrived at our destination without 
incident, and after being received by the 
contractor, and our names and descriptions 
recorded, were sent to the convict camp. 
The camp was in a field near the road, and 
occupied about an acre of ground, there 
being a tent to every three men. The con- 
victs were furnished rations, fuel and 
cooking utensils, and cooked their own 
food. The rations consisted of flour, rice, 
meat and beans, all more or less damaged, 
and most of the meat so bad that it had to 
be thrown away. We were the only for- 
eigners among the prisoners, and they 
were mach surprised to see us there. The 
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three of us were assigned to one tent, and 
as soon as entering camp had ball and 
chain attached to our’ right legs. The 
balls were so heavy that they had to be 
picked up when one wanted to move off, 
and the bands around our ankles were so 
roughly put on that they chafed and 
galled severely. A squad of eighteen sol- 
diers were on duty around the camp, and 
such a thing as escape seemed out of the 
question. 

Gunwale and myself were very despond- 
ent, but Capstan declared that the consul 
or Captain Rocket would put in an appear- 
ance inside of three days, and he dwelt 
with satisfaction on the idea of an apology 
from the governor-general in person. 

Next morning we were taken out and 
put to work breaking stone, and when 
night came we were about as sore and 
lame as men could be. It would have 
been folly to refuse, as the contractor 
would have been justified in resorting to 
the severest punishment to enforce obe- 
dience, and he had power to carry out any 
design. We went out again next day, and 
the next, and in fact the expiration of the 
month found us atthe same work. We had 
given up hopes of being restored to liberty 
by the consul or the captain, and had 
commenced to tliink of escape. Our con- 
duct had been uniformly good; we had 
worked faithfully and well, and the con- 
tractor had noticed it, giving us each a 
word of praise. We saw that those who 
were iuddstrious and respectful were best 
treated and allowed the most privileges, 
and had acted accordingly. 

When we had been on the chain twenty- 
nine days we moved thirteen miles down 
the coast, near a small port called Callo, 
for the purpose of constructing a road 
across a piece of marshy ground, or rather 
straightening the old highway, and saving 
a long bend in the road. The roadbed 
was to be of gravel, and the gravel had to 
be got on the seashore, and wheeled or 
carted a distance of forty rods before being 
dumped. There were three carts drawn 
by mules, and ten or twelve wheelbar- 
rows, and Capstan, Gunwale and myself 
were ordered to drive the carts, this being 
the lightest work, and given to us as@ 
reward for our good behaviour. 

We had been at work five days when 
Capstan broached a plan of escape. Every 
day quite a number of people had come up 
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from the town in sail or rowboats to see us 
work, and it had frequently happened that 
their boats were left unguarded as the peo- 
ple strolled along the beach. The plan 
was to make a dash for one of these boats, 
get her off, and take our chances of being 
shot or recaptured. Ours was a desperate 
case, and we agreed to the plan, but it was 
four days more before the opportunity 
came. A sail-craft containing ten persons 
and spreading a fine show of canvas came 
up on the afternoon of that day, and as 
soon as Capstan put his eyes on her, warned 
us that we must not let the opportunity 


pass. 

The beach was quite bold where the 
party landed, and the boat was run close 
to the bank and her anchor thrown into 
the sand. There was a breeze off shore, 
and her sails were left up, booms swinging 
to and fro, and the cable hauled taut. 
The boat was not over thirty feet from 
where our carts were loaded, and when we 
saw her left to herself, our plan was fully 
matured. We had to work a full hour to 
break up the order in which the carts were 
being driven, so as to have all three arrive 
at the beach at once; and when we were 


on the point of accomplishing this, the 
people who had come up in the boat could 
be seen coming up the beach to go aboard. 
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Capstan’s cart was loaded, mine loading, 
and Gunwale was just driving up, when we 
seized our iron balls, leaped down and | 
made the rush, No one was prepared for 
such’a move on our part. The laborers 
were between us and the nearest soldiers, 
and we had boarded the boat and shoved 
off before there was a yell of alarm. 

Seizing the oars in the boat, we shoved 
off, and as her head began to swing round 
the soldiers opened fire. They were so 
near and so well-armed that we should as- 
suredly have been shot down but for a 
singular circumstance. A baby, about a 
year old, belonging to one of the women, 
had been left on a thwart asleep, and Cap- 
stan picked it up and tossed it overboard. 
The convicts were shouting, the soldiers 
running, and the people coming up as fast 
as they could; and between one thing and 
another, we began to get out of range. A 
soldier threw down his musket to leap in 
and save the child, and before he had re- 
turned to the beach with it we were out of 
range. There was no other boat nearer 
than the town, and they could make no 
pursuit. We stood out to sea until dark, 
and then, running down off Havana, were 
fortunate enough to speak an English brig 
just starting for London, and were readily 
taken aboard. 
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THE THREE STATUES.—A LEGEND, 


BY GEORGE R. SPRAGUE. 


From out the castle casements myriad lights 
Gleamed golden; in a tuneful billow rose 

Music’s melodious sea, while, merrily, 

Coy maids, staid matrons, courtiers old and young, 
Wooed Pleasure, witching goddess of the hour. 
With silver tinkle kissed each winecup’s rim, 

As loudly down the high oak-raftered hal] 
Resounded toasts to Sir Guy Vane, the host, 

And Marguerite, the bride he’d brought from France, 
A year before, to grace and glorify his life. 

lt was her natal eve, which thus he kept, 

In goodly company of knights and dames, 

The crimson rose beneath its velvet folds 

Doth hide a thorn, and life is much the same; 
The wildest mirth conceals the deepest woe, 

And at each festal board sit hidden ghouls. 

The evil spirit of this joyous feast 

Was Chetwynd Hurle, the Squire of Hurleheath Grange; 
A man well dowered in broad lands, but poor 

In mind and stature, full of petty spites, 

Most brave, with words, but of such craven heart, 
That true men met his boasts with silent scorn. 
By some strange chance this misshaped churl had dared 
To love and woo the haughty Marguerite; 

But she had spurned his suit with cold disdain, 
And turned his guilty passion into hate 

So deep, that all his thoughts were vengeful plots, . 
His only wish, desire to blast her life, 

And bow her proud head to the dust with woe. 
At last his plans were ripe for execution, 

And he had fixed this night to try the test; 
Rising, with vicious leer, he held on high 

His cup o’erflowing with a ruby draught, 

And, gloating on its sparkling depths, thus spake: 
“List ye, good gentlemen! I give the health 

Of him, who at this banquet doth preside 

With regal hospitality; may life — 

To him prove long and fraught with lasting joy; 
And grant, propitious Fates, that his frail wife 
Shall leave her lover’s arms, and seek his own, 
Repentant of her fall from chastity, 

And suing for forgiveness of her sin.” 

He ceased and, turning, sought the door; there paused, 
And facing round towards the silent guests, 

Made still as statues by the very shock, 

Launched forth once more the dart of calumny: 
‘What I have spoken will I prove, Sir Guy; 

And thine own eyes shall aid me in my task, ~ 
With penetrating glance scan every face 

In this huge room, and peer amidst the nooks 
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And crannies of the walls, then truly say 
If thou canst anywhere discern the loved 
And most angelic features of thy spouse. 
No? even so I recked, now look again 
And tell me whether Hugh De Lisle, thy clerk, 
Doth mingle with yon group of gay gallants, 
Or, wrapped in melancholy, sit and sigh 
In some dark corner for his absent love. 
Not here? Both gone? And yet a short time since 
I saw them jesting on this self-same spot. 
Canst thou not catch my meaning, simple fool? 
Or art thou such a coward, that thou fear’st 
To risk thy life in keeping pure thy name? 
If not, thy garden straightway seek with me, 
For there they hold their tryst, amongst the flowers, 
And prate of severed hearts and blasted hopes.” 
Uprising from his seat, with slow firm tread, 
Sir Guy in silence followed Chetwynd’s lead, 
And swiftly sped they to their fragrant goal. 
Amongst the bud-fringed paths they wildly dashed, 
But could not find the object their search. 
At length, grown weary of this bootless chase, 
With angry menace, Sir Guy warned his guide, 
That did he jest a sword would stop his mirth, 
And Chetwynd, sneering, made him this reply: 
** Behold, my lord, with thine own eyes, my proof, 
Wréak now thy vengeance on these amorous doves.”’ 
And Chetwynd pointed down an aisle of trees, 
Where, neath the silver moonlight, walked the twain, 
Each one encircled by the other’s arms. 
Plucking his blade from out its jewelled sheath, 
Sir Guy, with one quick stab, pierced Chetwynd’s breast. 
He sank upon the emerald sward and died. 
Then snatching his red steel from out the corse, 
And spurning with his foot the pulseless clay, 
Like some hot whirlwind from the distant south, 
He wildly dashed towards the guilty pair, 
Who, so engrossed with dalliance, heard him not, 
Until, with glaring eyes, and fiery breath, 
He rushed upon them, white as death from rage, 
And strove to strike them bleeding to the earth. 
A sudden stillness fell; then came a change; 
Amidst the trees the sad wind sobbed and sighed, 
And thunderous peals rolled ’mongst the fleecy clouds; 
Across the sky shot quivering shafts of flame, 
Rain from the sullen heavens fell like tears.— 
The morning dawned, and still Sir Guy came not, 
Nor Marguerite, nor Hugh De Lisle, nor he 
Whose meddling tongue this dire disturbance wrought, 
At length, grown fearful, sundry knights went forth, 
And seeking through the country, far and wide, 
For many days, found neath a pall of leaves, 
The form of Chetwynd clotted o’er with gore, 
And not far distant, looming grandly up, 
Three statues, like in form and feature to 
The ones for whom they sought, and on each face 
Wrought in the storm the marring lines of hate. 
New York City, Sept., 1874 
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WE always called her April, though her 
real name was May. She was the youngest 
of three daughters, and a generous warm- 
hearted girl. But, as a rule, she would 
always cry when she ought to laugh, and 
laugh when other people about her were 
disposed to cry, or at least, to look solemn. 
Her sisters, Ethe] and Lou, were far pret- 
tier than April; they were accomplished 
and engaging, and all that, but notwith- 
standing this, April was the belle of the 
family. 

Nobody could tell why. Ethel was a 
finished musician; Lou was a beautiful 
singer; April was neither, yet she won 
more attention in society than either of 
her sisters. 

Their father, Mr. Edgerton, was a 
wealthy merchant of New York, and spent 
the greater portion of his time attending 
to his business, scarcely ever appearing in 
society. His wife, on the contrary, was 
socially inclined, and quite a leader in the 
circle in which she moved. Their resi- 
dence in the city was very elegant, and 
they also possessed a pretty house in the 
country, where the family spent their sum- 
mers, usually entertaining a number of 
guests, making the place both lively and 
attractive. 

It was early in June, and they had been 
established for a week only in their coun- 
try house. The domestic machinery of 
the domicile was beginning to run smooth- 
ly, and visitors were commencing to arrive, 
only ladies, as yet; but on this evening 
four gentlemen were expected who were to 
remain for three or four days. Ethel and 
Lou were busy preparing for the evening, 
for they were to have music and dancing 
on the wide porch. 

“1,” said Ethel, after inspecting half a 
dozen dresses of different hue and texture, 
“think I'll wear pink, with daisies and 
forget-me-nots. Please, April, close the 
door after you!’ she added, as her sister 
dashed in, hatin hand. “I do wish, my 
dear, you could be less abrupt in manner. 
You keep my nerves dancing, uvtil I’m all 
tired out when evening comes.”’ 

“Never mind your nerves, Ethel,’’ in- 


terrupted Lou, “but tell me what I shall 
wear to-night.” 

“Blue, of course,’ returned Ethel, 
“with pink roses. April dear, sit down a 
moment, and let us consider what is best 
for you. Now I think—’”’ 

Mustard-green, with sunflowers,” April 
chimed in, tying on her hat before the 
mirror. 

Ethel held up her pretty hands with a 
gesture of dismay. 

“Or, on second thought,’ continued 
April, disappearing in the closet, her voice 
half smothered in dress skirts and other 
clothing, ‘‘I believe I’ll try the effect of 
corn-color and ‘ daffy-down-dillies.’ That 
would certainly appear original, and I do 
not doubt would attract more attention 
than your pink with daisies, and Lou’s 
blue with roses. A pleasing contrast, too, 
girls; we’d make excellent foils—”’ 

**Where in the world are you going?” 
asked Lou, as April emerged from the 
closet, satchel in hand. 

* To cry.” 

And by way of emphasis, she took from 
her drawer four clean pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and began to sprinkle them with 
violet perfume. 

*O April, you are enough to try the 
temper of a saint!’ exclaimed Ethel. 
“Here it is three o’clock, and the gentle- 
men expected at five. How will you look, 
you dreadful girl, with your eyelids swol- 
len, your nose red, and your complexion 
the color of—I don’t know what ?”’ 

**How can I help it, girls? I haven’t 
cried for a week. I’ve been as hard- 
hearted as either of- you ever since we 
came out in the country. If you do suc- 
ceed in keeping me from it now, I shall 
burst right out before the company this 
evening; so you had better let me take my 
own time for it.” 

She took out a piece of embroidery and 
a tiny gold thimble from her workbox, 
and placed them in the satchel. 

“You're going to sew while you cry, I 
suppose,” said Lou, “and so lose no time 
with your grief.” 

Certainly, if I feel like it. I may just 
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as well take a few stitches while the peo- 
ple gather, like the old lady at her hus- 
band’s funeral.” And taking up a volume 
of poems, she threw that in the satchel 
also. 
* For pity’s sake, April,” cried Ethel, 
‘don’t take my Enoch Arden, if you’re 
going to cry over it. I’ve scarcely a blue 
and gold volume left that isn’t blotted 
with your tears. Couldn’t you get an old 
book and have it to use whenever you feel 
a lachrymose fit coming on?” 

** Now, girls, you may abuse me as much 
as you like,” returned April, quietly. “It 
only makes me feel all the more like hav- 
ing an awful cry. Not merely an April 
dash, but a regular storm.” 

“Commence aS soon as you cal, my 
dear,’’ said Ethel, resignedly. ‘ Il suppose 
we must make up our minds to always 
have April weather, no matter what the 
season may be.’’ 

She turned to arrange the flowers upon 
her dress; and April, satchel in hand, set 
out for the fields. Only a short distance 


from the house was a small stream which , 


seemed, in its windings, almost as capri- 
cious as April herself. Now it flowed 
smoothly on, then it suddenly got up the 
most wonderful commotion possible, over 
a bed of rocks. Then it indulged ina 
sudden waterfall, and a little further on 
spread out in a broad still sheet of water, a 
miniature lake. This little lake was nearly 
surrounded with rocks and trees of various 
sizes, and was quite a retreat for visitors 
at the house on summer afternoons. 

This afternoon, however, April found it 
deserted, as the ladies were all engaged in 
preparing for the evening. So she sat 
down upon a rock which was partially cov- 
ered with moss, and bordered by ferns. 
Here she sat down, and began to think 
over her grievances. Very soon, without 
help of book or embroidery, her tears be- 
gan to flow. One handkerchief drenched, 
and she took up another. She was just 
about to commence upon the third, when 
she heard a noise like a brittle stick or 
twig breaking under a person’s foot. 

It did not startle her, for she fancied it 
was either a dog, or perhaps one of her 
sisters who had followed her. But her cry 
was evidently at its close. The spell was 
broken, the fount dry. She cast a lugu- 
brious glance toward the opposite margin 
of the lake, and there, mirrored in the 
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clear water, she saw the face of a man. 
April, notwithstanding her variable moods, 
was not easily frightened. She knew at 
once it could not be thé face of a neigh- 
bor, for it had the unmistakable air of a 
gentleman who was accustomed to the 
ways of the city. It was a rather hand- 
some face too; clear eyes, good forehead, 
rather long uose, and a blonde mustache, 
curled up at the ends as though the mouth 
it hid were smiling. 

lt was not a face to frighten any one. 
As to the form, it was hidden behind the 
bushes, as though its owner preferred to 
remain unseen. In a moment April had. 
taken in and comprehended the whole sit- 
uation, It was one of the gentlemen they 
were expecting from the city; and, as she 
was acquainted with three of them, this 
was, without doubt, the fourth, Bent Bar- 
clay, one of Ethel’s friends. 

Without stopping to think that in all 
probability the man had accidentally hap- 
pened to come to the place, April grew 
angry in a moment. 

“Such impudence!” she mentally ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I wonder if he never saw any 
one cry before? It is a pity for me to stop 
until he’s had a good view. I'll make an 
awful face, at any rate, and make him be- 
lieve I’m crying, even if I can’t bring au- 
other tear.” 

It was of no avail, however. She felt 
more like laughing than crying; and, giv- 
ing up at the second trial, she dipped the 
pocket-handkerchief in hand in the water, 
and bathed her face, fanning herself with 
her hat as coolly as though she was not 
aware of the mischievous eyes bent upon 
her. 

“After all,”’ she said, to herself, “ I sup- 
pose I did present a comical spectacle, 
with my two handkerchiefs spread out 
upon the rock to dry, and I still crying for 
dear life. I’ve just one mind to be angry, 
and two to forgive him.”’ 

While she was considering the matter, 
she was startled by a sudden exclamation 
upon the part of the gentleman; and turn- 
ing suddenly, she saw that the twig he had 
been holding for support, as he leaned for- 
ward, had suddenly given way, and he was 
precipitated into the water. He did not 
lose his footing, however, but stood up- 
right, with the water about to his knees, 
the most comical look imaginable upon his 
face. 


April laughed until she came very near 
falling into the lake herself. 

“It serves you right,” she said, between 
her peals of laughter. “ You should never 
act as a spy, unless you expect to be 
punished.” 

beg your pardon, Miss Edgerton,’ he 
replied, laughing in turn. “ My name is 
Barclay, and I am a guest at your father’s 
house. I assure you I did not mean to be 
rude. I followed the stream until I saw 
you, and then paused a moment, I ac- 
knowledge.”’ 

know it,”’ she-answered, coolly, “‘ for 
I saw you.” 

At this moment his Panama hat, which 
dropped from his head when he fell from 
the bank, floated near the rock where 
April stood, and she picked it up quietly. 

“*Are you going to remain in the water 
the rest of the day?’ asked April, roguish- 
ly. “If you’ll wade up here, I’ll fish you 
out as I did your hat.” 

“Thank you. I believe I’ll accept your 
kind offer.” And wading coolly up to 
where she stood, he put out his hand 
toward her. 


She blushed, but gave him her hand, and 
he sprang quickly upon the rock. 
‘I think,” she said, “we had better 


both go home.’”’ And she glanced at the 
water dripping from his clothing over his 
boots. 

“T think we had,” looking into her face, 
which was still flushed with her recent 
tears, and the handkerchiefs spread out 
upon the rock, 

April gathered them up without a word, 
and put them in her satchel. 

“T assure you,’’ said he, ‘‘ I deeply sym- 
pathize with the grief, whatever it may 
have been, which caused your tears to 
flow so freely.’’ 

“TI know it,’ she answered. “I saw 
your tears falling like spring rain, while 
you stood poised upon one foot and peer- 
ing through the shrub-oaks at me; and I 
am very grateful to you for the sympathy 
you betrayed. Still, I assure you it was 
entirely unnecessary. I never mope 
around, but when I have a certain number 
of trials, I go off and have a hearty cry, 
and then dismiss them altogether. Some- 
times I cry five minutes, and sometimes 
nearly an hour. It don’t harm me, but is 
a kind of relief, like taking a drink of 
water when I feel thirsty.” 
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In the meantime, Ethel and Lou, sur- 
rounded by their guests, were holding an 
animated conversation out on the porch. 
Ethe] took out her watch, and seeing that 
it was almost dinner-time, groaned in- 
wardly at April’s prolonged absence. Just 
then she looked up and saw April walking 
leisurely toward the house, and Bent Bar- 
clay carrying her satchel. One glance at 
her sister’s face convinced her that April 
had been having her awful cry, without 
doubt. She did not speak of it, however, 
but informed April that she had only ten 
minutes to dress for dinner. 

** Dress is of but little consequence to a 
heroine,” returned April. ‘‘ You ought to 
congratulate yourself, my dear, on having 
such a brave sister. This gentleman,”’ 
pointing to Bent, “‘ accidentally fell into 
the lake, and I plunged in and rescued 
him.” 

* Without soiling the hem of your gar- 
ment?” said Ethel, dubiously. 

“Certainly. That is the heroic part of 
the performance.” 

She went up to her room, and the gentle- 
men crowded around Bent to learn the par- 
ticulars of his accident. When dinner was 
announced, April failed to make her ap- 
pearance. Bent had hastily made the 
necessary change in his clothing; and when 
they were all seated at the table, Mrs. Ed- 
gerton sent a servant up stairs to inform 
April that they were waiting. The messen- 
ger soon appeared. 

“*TIs Miss April coming ?”’ asked Mrs. Ed- | 
gerton, rather sternly. 

“ Hardly,mem,”’ said the girl, hesitating- 
ly. “I found her fast asleep mem, and I 
wouldn’t waken her.” 

Mrs. Edgerton frowned, Ethel’s face was 
dyed with blushes, and Lou said: 

Tt is of no use, mamma, to try to make 
anything but a child out of April.” 

Mrs. Edgerton changed the subject, and 
the dinner progressed without further de- 
lay. When it was finished, the ladies re- 
tired to their rooms, and the gentlemen 
went out upon the porch for a smoke. 

April was still fast asleep when her sis- 
ters came up stairs. Before they were 
dressed for the evening, however, she woke, 
and after running down to the pantry to 
appease her hunger, she hastily arranged 
her hair, and donning a dress of puffed 
white tulle dotted with knots of white rib- 
bon, she put on, by way of ornament the 
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April Weather. 


best of what her two sisters had left, dis- 
cussing her looks and their actions as she 
did so. 

“My cheeks are blazing to-night, it’s 
lucky I put on all white. Where in the 
world is my pearl bracelet? Lou took it, 
of course. I'll wear her chain and Ethel’s 
ruby cross if I can find them. Yes. Here 
they are! Now that’s very well, only I 
ought to have some flowers in my hair. 
Those girls might have helped me dress. 
They haven’t left me a solitary flower fit to 
wear. I wonder if Lou isn’t slightly smit- 
ten with Bent Barclay? She looked as 
though she could bite my head off when I 
came home with him, before dinner. I 
must try and get out in the garden, and 
find a few flowers for my dress and hair. 
I do hope the guests are in the parlor, 
where they belong.” 

She peeped over the tnahiteme no one 
was in the hall. Some of the ladies were 
singing in the parlor, so she started softly 
down the staircase. She had taken buta 
step or two, when Mr. Barclay appeared, 
and came upthe stairs. April stepped back. 

**Good-evening,” he said. ‘* Have you 
had a good sleep, and are you ready to go 
down ?”’ 

“Tam ready all but a few flowers. I 
could not find one fit to wear, and I forgot 
to bring thems from the garden before it 
was dar’ 

“ And you want me to gather you some ad 
he asked, with a smile, thinking how pretty 
and inviting her lips were. 

“Yes,” hesitatingly. “At least I had 
not thought of it; but if you would beso. 
kind, I’'d thank you very much.” 

“ What color shall I bring ?” 

‘* White or red, but no others.” 

*1f you will wait for me here, I’ll bring 
them in a moment.” 

He soon returned, and Apri] took the 
flowers from his hands. 

* Coral-flower,’’ she said; ‘‘ very pretty. 
Rosebuds, pure white. The very thing I 
wanted. Thank you very much, Mr. Bar- 
clay ;’ and she ran into her room to arrange 
them. 

When she appeared again, he was still 
waiting in the hall. She tripped down the 
staircase; he followed, and they entered 
the parlor together. Lou soon captured 
him to sing with her. Both had fine voices, 
and they sang two or three songs with good 
effect. In looking over the music Mr. 


_**T have made a mistake. 


Barclay came toa song which he greatly 
admired. 
“Sing this, please, Miss Edgerton,”’ he 


“T cannot,” she replied. 
April’s songs.” 

“TI did not know your sister sang.” 

**] only sing for myself,’’ April replied. 
“T never sing before company.” 

She answered in a manner which plainly 
showed she did not wish to sing, and Mr. 
Barclay forbore to urge her. But Mrs. 
Edgerton, who was always rather stern 
with April, and especially displeased witk 
her conduct in the afternoon, said: 

“ April, that is all nonsense. You are 
old enough to sing in company, and you 
have a good voice, though of course it is 
not so fine as your sister’s. It is my desire 
that you sing that song.”’ 

“Now, mamma?” asked April, her eyes 
growing larger and larger, and her hands 
beginning to tremble. 

Now!’ repeated Mrs. Edgerton, sternly. 

If Aprib had been told that she was to be 
burned at the stake she could not have 
looked more terrified. She sat down at 
the piano, and glanced up to where Mr. 
Barclay stood, with the music in his hand. 

“IT cannot sing it,’ she said to him, 
almost in a whisper, and choking down a 
half-sob. 

His eyes were flashing ominously; but 
they changed in an instant when she spoke 
to him. 

“Tl help you,” he answered, reassur- 
ingly, in the same low tone. 

* But I cannot, for I have no voice to- 
night.”’ And she looked so pretty and so 
frightened, that Bent, who had been waver- 
ing ever since he saw her, now lost his 
heart altogether. 

“Then you shall not.” Softly, to her. 
‘* Mrs. Edgerton,’’ he said, in a louder tone. 
“ This is a hor- 
rible song, and I really believe it would 
make my head ache to hear it.’’ 

Mrs. Edgerton laughed in spite of her 
efforts to look grave, and the company felt 
relieved. 

“ Under the circumstances,” she replied, 
“T think we must excuse April from sing- 
ing the song.’’ 

April gave Bent one look of thanks, 
and then rushed from the piano in unlady- 
like haste. 

From that night, Bent was all devotion 
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to April. He did not seek to disguise the 
fact, but was her champion in all her bat- 
tles, and they were not a few. One day 
when he came in the parlor, and found her 
alone at the piano, he said: 

* April, I want very much to hear you 
sing that song.”’ - 

“O no!” perversely. 

*“O yes!’ coaxingly. ‘‘ Come, it’s April 
weather I like, not March winds always. 
And then I'll help you.’’ 

Thus adjured, April sang the song. And 
when she had finished (for there was no 


one near), Bent took her face in his hands 
and kissed it, and told her the old story his 
father had told his own mother before him; 
but it was new to April, and she thought it 
the very sweetest story she had ever heard. 


Mrs, Edgertorf smiled benignly upon 
Bent when he informed her of the result 


of this little interview. Ethel was pleased, 
and Lou indifferent, to all outward ap- 
pearance. 

** You two will lead a sad life of it,’’ she 
proclaimed, warningly. 

** But he is fond of April weather,” said 
Ethel, smiling. 

“* Nonsense!’ returned Lou; “ we have 
had nothing but May sunshine ever since 
he came.”’ 

The tears came into April’s eyes, and she 
rose hastily and ran out of the room. 


Bent followed, in time to kiss away her 
tears before they fell. 

“No matter, my darling,’? he said. 
**March, April or May weather, you are 
the dearest little girl in the world to me; 
and I wouldn’t have you changed from the 


impulsive, warm-hearted little April you 
are, for anything the world could give me,” 


A VERY EXCEPTIONAL DeEBuT. — La- 
blache’s debut was marked by an adven- 
ture that might have ended fatally, and, 
indeed, his salvation so impressed the great- 
est of basso singers as being absolutely 
supernatural that he made public offerings 
toashrine of a popular Madonna, which 
are still shownin Naples. His first appear- 
ance on any stage occurred just after the 
Congress of Leybach, and the King of 
Naples had but then returned to his domin- 
ions after an absence of some years. Mag- 
nificent fetes were organized in his honor, 
and a pageant was arranged at the St. 
Carlo Theatre, in which young Lablache 
was to appear as Jupiter, a part for which 
he was well fitted, both on account of his 


fine presence, and rich and powerful basso 
voice. He was to descend from Olympus 
on a bank of clouds supporting the throne 
on which he was seated, holding an ivory 
sceptre in his hand, and wearing a golden 
diadem in his splendid flowing black hair. 
Thunder announced his coming, and flashes 


of lightaing preceded him. But suddenly 
a frightful screaming was heard. The king 
rose in horror, the queen fainted, ladies 
cried out in terror, and men rushed to the 
stage to avert, if possible, the appalling ac- 
cident that menaced the new singer. The 
clouds had not descended ten feet ere the 


machinery gave way, and Jupiter fell 


through. Fortunately, however, a strong 
iron wire, or rope, caught in his cloak, and 
his weight made it uncoil, so that it let him 


down by degrees uninjured to the ground. 
But the most awful spectacle greeted him 
all the while he was descending. One of 
the workmen had also fallen through when 
the accident took place, and he fell on a 
strong iron spike that supported the scen- 
ery, piercing him straight through the body. 
Now it so happened that the wire which 
saved Lablache somehow got entangled in 
the feet of this poor wretch, so that every 
movement made by Lablache told on the 
unhappy creature on the spike, and he was 
driven down right under him, howling and 
screaming in the most appalling manner, 
whilst his blood spurted all over the great 


- basso. When the two did reach land La- 


blache’s hair was perfectly white, and the 
workman dead. They had taken between 
ten and fifteen minutes to get down, the 
audience, meanwhile, looking on in terror 
easier imagined than described. The King 
of Naples, imitating Sixtus V. on a similar 
occasion, had the courage, at a very early 
period of the adventure, to cry out, “‘If I 
hear any one scream or shout again I'll 
mark that person, and have him shot.” 
This order silenced the people, and, of 
course, prevented the singer from losing his 
presence of mind. Once safe, Lablache 
knelt down and prayed—an act greatly ad- — 
mired by the audience, which presently rose 


‘and left the theatre. Lablache’s hair re- 


mained white, and the contrast between his 
youthful face and venerable looking hair 
was as charming as it was singular. 
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MADEMOISELLE SYLPHINA: 


THE FORTUNES OF A CASTAWAY, 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Dety’s first appearance as the “ Infant 
Phenomenon ”’ was a great success. 

To be sure, she only danced, and it 
might reasonably be expected that a ‘‘ phe- 
nomenon” should accomplish remarkable 
feats; but the audience was charmed by 
her wonderful grace and beauty. A dress 
was made for her, with great care, under 
the supervision of Miss Junkins. It was 
of white gauze, silver-spangled, and wings, 
that looked like frosted silver, were fast- 
ened to her shoulders. She wore a frosted 
silver crown on her head, and held a silver 
wand in her hand. 

Dely was fairly bewildered herself by the 
transformation that the dress effected. 
She was sure that there was no danger in 
her appearing in public; nobody, not even 
that dreadful man who was her evil genius, 
would see any resemblance between “ Mad- 
emoiselle Sylphina”” and the little Still 
River pauper, Dely Robinson. 

After that one appearance Signor Bonal- 
di declared that she was likely to create a 


great furore, but, as the public would very 


soon tire of ber two dances, she must not 
be allowed to appear again until she had 
practised a great deal, and learned many 
things besides dancing. So all of the 


week that they spent at Sheldon, she had 


to practise gymnastic feats, and horseback 


riding, and very difficult dances with Miss 
Junkins. 

She found it very hard work, and it 
made her very lame and tired. It was not 
by any means so delightfully easy to be a 
cireus performer as she had thought. But 
her courage and enthusiasm did not flag; 
she was so happy in her freedom from 
Mrs. Robinson’s cruelty and tyranny, and 
in the kindness to which she had been so 
unaccustomed—for they were all very kind 
to her, even Miss McFadden only said sharp 
things to her when Miss Junkins was by 
and she so much wished to be a credit to 
Mr. Lamm, who was evidently very proud 
of her. 

Only one thing occurred while they were 
at Sheldon to excite her fears. She heard 
the landlord of the hotel telling Mr. Pen- 


nant that a man from Ornesville had been 
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there, who said that there was a rumor in 
Still River that the circus troupe had car- 
ried away a little girl belonging at the 
poorhouse! 

“There seemed to be no reason for the 
story except that she disappeared on the 
night that you left the town,” said the 
landlord. ‘1 told the man that it was per- 
fect nonsense; that you could find enough 
children for your business without kid- 
napping them, and that I knew you had no 
child with you here except Mademoiselle 
Sylphina, who was evidently an old hand 
at the business.”’ 

Dely listened in fear and trembling. She 
was surprised to hear how coolly Mr. Pen- 
nant replied : 


“Profitable business that would be, kid- - 


napping little paupets! I wonder that 
they don’t arrest me.” 

“OQ, I don’t suppose they really suspect 
you of it. It is adull place, and anything 
does fora sensation,” replied the landlord. 

Dely rau at once to Mr. Lamm to obtain 
a renewed promise that she should never 
be given up. 

“Gif you up, mein shild? Vy, you are 
vorth your veight in gold! Not for a tou- 
sand dollar vould Mr. Pennant gif you up!” 


he answered, tossing her up in his big 


arms as if she were a kitten. 

They were to leave Sheldon on the next 
day. Dely was helping Miss Junkins and 
the Fat Lady pack their trunks, when she 
was told that somebody wished to see her 
in the parlor. Her first thought was that 
it must be that her enemies had found her, 
and she ran to Mr. Lamm for protection. 

* O my tear, you need not to haf fear!’ 
he said. ‘‘Itis only vun poor little boy. 
He is veary and foatsore. I tink he haf 
walk far. I haf offer him something to 
eat, but he vill haf nothing till hesee you.” 

Dely was flying towards the parlor before 
he had done speaking, crying ‘‘ Johnny! 
Johnny!’ 

She had been sure in an instant that it 
was Johnny, though how he could have 
got there was a mystery. 

Johnny indeed it was, and the most 
travel-stained and forlorn-looking boy that 
ever was seen! Dely threw her arms 
around his neck, and hugged him until he 
was nearly breathless, and they both cried 
for very joy. 

When they had grown a little more tran- 
quil, Johnny wild how he had suspected 


from the first that Dely had gone with the 
circus troupe, though the man, who had 
come back to the poorhouse with his head 
badly hurt, did not know who had as- 
saulted him and rescued Dely from him; 
how he had suffered from anxiety to know 
whether she were safe; how, at last, it 
had grown unendurable, and he had run 
away and come to Sheldon, partly on foot 
and partly by the stage, the driver having 
been so kind as to let him ride without 
pay. The strange man, he said, was still 
at the poorhouse, and his head was not yet 
well. He had heard him talking with the 
Robinsons a great deal about Dely, and de- 
claring that he would yet find her, but 
that they mustn’t make too much fuss 
bout it, to draw the attention of people to 
her. 

“Tam glad you ran away, Dely,’”’ John- 
ny said, “for I think he came there from 
New York, on purpose to get you; and [ 
don’t like his looks at all.” 

** What can he want me for, Johnny?” 
cried Dely, in great agitation. ‘‘I amsure 
I never did him any harm!’ 

“Tv’s no matter now, Dely; he can’t get 
you, now you have so many good friends 
—if you are only careful not to go out. 
alone. I shouldn’t have told you about 
him except to make you careful.’’ 

you, Johnny—you’ll stay and take 
care of me, too, wont you? I can’t do 
without you! And you will be so much 
happier bere! I know Mr. Pennant will 
give youa place in the company, you are. 
so much smarter than of them!’ 

But Johnny shook his head decidedly, 
Evidently the circus was not so charming 
to him as it was to Dely. . 

“It is better for me to go back, Dely. 
I shall be happy, now that I know. you 
are safe. I could never do the things that 
these fellers do, but Squire Johnson will 
give me a place in his factory by next year 
if I’m smart; he said so. I can bear living 
there a year longer, Dely. Then I can 
earn alot of money, enough for you and 
me, too, and by-and-by we can have 4 
home of our own together !’’ 

“O Johnny, will you? That will be 
better even than the circus!’ said Dely, 
simply. 

Johnny stayed all night, and was treated 
with the greatest honor, as Mademoiselle 
Sylphina’s friend, by all the company, and 
in the morning Mr. Lamm paid his fare in 
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the stage to Ornesville. Dely was troubled 
about the reception he would meet with 
from Mrs. Robinson, but Johnny told her 
that she treated him better than she ever 
had before, because there was a great deal 
of talk in the village about her having ill- 
used Dely so that she ran away. 

In an hour after the stage left, carrying 
poor Johnny — almost heart-broken, but 
trying to keep a cheerful brave face for 
Dely’s sake—the troupe were to leave 
Sheldon. 

Dely was not sorry to go, for every mile 
that lay between her and that man who 
she knew now meant to pursue her still, 
would make her feel safer. 

The travelling-carriages were at the door, 
and the Fat Lady was being assisted into 
one by her devoted admirer. All the other 
Jadies were waiting. Dely always came 
Yast, and was put in wherever there was 
room for her, for Mademoiselle Titania, 
the ‘‘ Marvellous Dwarf,’’ who put on airs 
and was very ill-natured, always insisted 
upon having a whole seat to herself. While 
she was waiting for her turn to come, Dely 
wandered around to the back of the largest 
carriage, to look at its gay pictures. Sud- 
denly she saw on the opposite side of the 
street a face that was familiar to her; it 
was Jake, Mrs. Robinson’s nephew, who 
worked at the poorfarm! 

For a moment Dely felt as if paralyzed 
with fear. Before she recovered herself 
sufficiently to run or cry out, Jake caught 
her, put his hand over her mouth to stifle 
her cries, and ran down a side street with 
her, unobserved by any of the troupe! 

Down one side street, and then another, 
where nobody was passing, and at the foot 
of which stood his wagon—the old poor- 
farm wagon that Dely knew so well! 

He thrust Dely into it, mounted the seat, 
and started his horse off at a galloping 
pace! 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Tue travelling-carriages of the circus 
troupe were delayed for along time, owing 
to the difficulty in getting Mademoiselle 


Titania settled to her mind, she trying - 


each carriage, and all the seats in each 
carriage, before she became satisfied. 

But at last they were ready to start. 
Nobody thought of Dely. They had gone 
nearly a mile, when suddenly the Fat Lady 


inquired what had become of Mademoi- 
selle Sylphina. 

“*TIs it possible that I could for a moment 
forget my beauchus child?’ cried Miss 
Junkins. ‘‘Mr. Lamm must have taken 
her with him in the front carriage. How 
could he thus cruelly separate us?” 

“We had better call to him and find 
out,”’ said the Fat Lady. ‘She may have 
been left behind.” 

“Tmpossible that so thoughtless, so 
heartless a thing should have been done!’ 
said Miss Junkins. 

John,” said the Fat Lady to the driver, 
“will you get out at once and find out 
whether or no Mademoiselle Sylphina is 
with Mr. Lamm?” 

Mr. Lamm answered that Mademoiselle 
Sylphina was not with him, and he at once 
got out and came to the side of the ladies’ 
carriage, with anxiety visible in his rosy 
countenance, 

“T haf done very wrong to trust her to 
anybody but myself,” he said (and Miss 
Junkins immediately burst into tears). “‘I 
shall go back to look for her.” 

Mr. Lamm and Signor Bonaldi were in a 
light wagon by themselves, and they in- 
stantly turned their horse’s head back 
towards Sheldon. As soon as they reached 
the hotel their fears were allayed; for just 
entering the door they saw Monsieur Du- 
maresq the athlete (Miss McFadden’s red- 
haired admirer) half leading half carrying 
Dely, who was pale and trembling. 

He related how he had seen Dely thrust 
into a wagon, whose driver instantly whip- 
ped up his horse, and started off at a very 
rapid pace; how he had seized the horse’s 
head and stopped him, taken the driver by 
the collar and thrust him into the street, 
as if he were a kitten, aud rescued Dely, 
who fainted, and was nearly half an hour 
in coming to herself. 

Dely was very soon restored to the arms 
of the weeping and almost hysterical Miss 
Junkins, and great was the rejoicing over 
her among the whole troupe. Dery’s joy 
and her thankfulness to Mons. Dumaresq 
knew no bounds, for she knew that but for 
him she would soon have been again in the 
power of her enemies. The effect of this 
little adventure was to make both Dely 
and her friends realize how persevering 
and determined her enemies were, and 
how cautious she needed to be. It wasa 


city to which they went next, and Dely had 
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asense of peace and security there. Surely 
they could never find her among so many 
people. She was very glad to know that 
they were to stay there for an indefinite 
length of time. 

She was very busy and very happy. 
Every day there were rehearsals, and Dely 
practised very diligently. Her fear of her 
enemies grew less every day, but she no- 
ticed that Mr. Lamm kept a very careful 
watch over her, very seldom allowing her 
to go out of doors unless with him. 

One day when she was walking with 
him they met a strange gentleman, who 
started visibly when he saw Dely, and 
then stared long and earnestly at her. He 
even turned about and followed them, un- 
til Dely showed her fears, and Mr. Lamm 
looked very sharply at him; then he dis- 
appeared. Dely saw him afterwards at the 
hotel, looking anxiously around, as if in 
search of some one, and. she kept very 
carefully out of his sight. She hardly 
thought that he could be in league with 
her pursuers, for he looked like a gentle- 
man, and had a very good though sad face; 
_ but she distrusted all strangers, and trem- 
bled when one spoke to her. But after a 
week had passed, and she thought he had 
gone, she met him one day in the hall. 
Before she could escape he had taken her 
hand, and said: 

“Why do you run from me, my child? 
I only want to ask your name; you look so 
much like—like a little girl that I used to 
know.” 

Dely hesitated a moment, then she an- 
swered : 

“‘My name is Lamm.” (She was re- 
garded as Mr. Lamm’s daughter, and 
called by his name among the members of 
the troupe.) 

“And was it your father that I saw you 
with the other day ?’’ 

* Yes; he is Mr. Lamm, and he belongs 
to the circus troupe. He is the Great 
Egyptian Snake Swallower!’ said Dely, 
not without a touch of pride in the midst 
of her fear. 

“And what is your first name?’ pur- 
sued the gentleman, after a moment’s 
hesitation. 

“Adele,” was on Dely’s lips; that was 
what they all called her, having seen the 
name embroidered on the little white dress 
which she had so cherished; but she did 
not say it. Was it some strange spell that 


kept her from it, or only, as she thought, 
the fear that he might in some way con- 
nect-her with Dely Robinson, the little 
pauper, if he heard the name? 

** Sylphina,” she said. 

The gentieman half turned away with a 
sigh, and without waiting for any more 
questions, Dely ran away. 

He watched her as she ran up the stairs. 

‘A marvellous resemblance?’ he mur- 
mured to himself. “It seemed to me that 
I must be looking into Margarita’s eyes. I 
believe my mother is right—my brain must 
have been turned by this fancy.’’ 

As for Dely, she was haunted by a fancy 
that she had seen the gentleman before, 
when or where she could not tell. - 

Did he belong to that mysterious past 
which had been blotted out of her memory 
by her illness when she had first gone to 
Still River? Should she ever see -him 
again ? 

There seemed to be no way to find an 
answer to either of these questions; but 
that night she said to Mr. Lamm: 

“TI wish you would find out who the 
gentleman is who stared at me in the street 
so the otherday. I saw him this morning, 
and he asked me my name. I think he 
has gone now, for he had a travelling-bag 
in his hand.” 

I haf looked on de book for his name, 
when I haf seen how much he haf looked 
at you. It was Hugh Livingston!’ 

Dely shook her head perplexedly—surely 
she had never heard that name—and dis- 
missed the strange gentleman from her 
mind, 

O, if she had ouly known! 

In a fortnight’s time Dely had made 
such excellent progress in the accomplish- 
menis neeessary to her career as an “ In- 
fant Phenomenon,” that Signor Bonaldi 
decreed that she might be allowed to ap- 
pear in public for one performance. 

She danced her old dances and several 
new ones, and performed some simple gym- 
nastic feats which she had just learned. 
And the city audience were even more en- 
thusiastic over her than the Sheldon one 
had been. 

Dely was half wild with excitement and 
delight. 

It was an evening performance, and she 
liked the glitter, and gayety, and applause. 
She had no thought of fear, and performed 
her gymnastic feats with a coolness and 
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courage that surprised even Signor Bonal- 
di, who had taught her. 

As for the good Dutchman who had 
adopted her, he was so overcome with 
delight and pride that he dropped the first 
snake he attempted to swallow, and only 
succeeded in catching it by the tail just in 
time to prevent a panic among the au- 
dience! 

Altogether, if Dely had not been natur- 
ally free from vanity, her head would have 
been quite turned by so much petting and 
applause, 

It was really hard sometimes for her to 
realize that she was the same little girl 
who had been scolded and abused by the 
mistress of Still River poorhouse, and 
sneered at by her schoolmates as a little 
pauper. 

As she passed out that night, flushed,and 
radiant, and gay, from the tent to the car- 
riage in waiting, she saw a face, thrown 
into bold relief by the light from a street 
lamp, that made her shrink in terror closer 

. Mr. Lamm’s side, and changed her gay- 
ety to trembling terror; the dark evil face 
of the man she so much feared! She séw 
it for only an instant, and then it vanished 
—so suddenly that she half thought it was 
only a fancy that she had seen it at all. 

Before she reached home she had quite 
decided that it must have been a fancy, 
and determined not to speak of it to any 
one, unless she should see it again. 

If Dely could have seen the contents of 
a letter which Mr. Pennant had that very 
morning consigned to the waste-basket in 
his office, perhaps she would have thought 
differently. It was a letter directed, in a 
round schoolboy hand, to ‘‘ Dely Robinson, 
Care of Mr. Pennant, Proprietor of the 
Circus,” 

“I’m sure I don’t know that name,” 
said Mr. Pennant, as he looked over his 
letters. ‘Somebody that used to belong 


to the company, perhaps. I’m sure there’s 
no such person in it now, and I can’t be 
bothered to look up ‘ Dely Robinson.’ ” 

And he tossed the letter carelessly into 
the waste-basket. 


Poor Johnny! when he wrote that letier, 
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with such trembling fear and anxiety, he 
little thought that one effort—all he could 
do to save Dely—would be so wasted! 

The possibility that Mr. Pennant had 
never known her Still River name, or had 
forgotten it, if he ever had known it, did 
not ouce occur to him. 

This is what Johnny wrote, in the dreary 
old attic where he and Dely had so often 
played together: 


‘““My pEAR DELy,—I write to tell you 
that you are in great danger! I listened 
last night, after they thought I had gone 
to bed, and heard the man—his name is 
Dennett—talking with Mrs. Robinson. . I 
think from what he said that somebody 
has hired him to get you out of the way, 
and is going to give him a great deal of 
money. It seems very strange that any- 
body should want to hurt you, but I think 
itisso. I know this will frighten you, but 
I want you to show it to your friends, so 
that they will know how much danger you 
are in, and take care of you. He knows 
that you are in M——. I suppose through 
Jake, who was very mad indeed because you 
got away from him at Sheldon, for Den- 
nett had promised him a great deal of 
money if he got you—and he is going there 
to-day. He said—(I must tell you, Dely, 
though I hate to)—he said that he ‘ was 
going to put you out of the way right off, 
some way or other! He ‘ wasn’t afraid to 
put an end to you, if he got any kind of a 
chance,’ and he didn’t know but it was the 
cheapest way! He ‘guessed he was spry 
enough to getaway.’ 

**Dely, my dear, dear little Dely! show 
this to Mr. Lamm, right off, and don’t stir 
out of your room till this wicked man is 
arrested. In great haste, 

“ Your affectionate JOHNNY.” 


With anxious fears and hopes Johnny 
had despatched his precious letter, and 
was waiting a response, in an agony of 
suspense. 

And that was the letter which Mr, Pen- 
nant had tossed carelessly in the waste- 
basket! 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE SONG THAT THE TEAKETTLE SANG. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


Tue teakettle was humming something 
that sounded like this, and startled Nora, 
who was half asleep by the fire: 

“ Puff, puff, puff, steam, steam, steam ! 
Wake, little maiden, out of your dream, 
There’s a beggar at the door, 
Steam, steam, steam, puff, puff, puff! 
On the table there’s supper enough 
For one little maiden more.” 


‘Dear me!’’ said she to herself, “ I did 
not hear any one at the door. What a 
funny taykettle! I belave, after all, it’s 
telling a story.”’ 

But no, for sure enough, when she 
opened the door, there sat a forlorn little 
being on the step, with white hair that 
jJooked like thistle-down, and so long and 
tangled that it hid her face entirely. All 
that Nora could see of her was her head 
and a bit of ragged old cloak; and, as she 
remarked afterwards, the ‘ white reminded 
her for all the world of a tall thistie-stalk 
in the autumn that had caught and was 
clinging to a bit iv rags!’ 

“Come in and warm yourself, wont 
you?’ said she, half afraid of the weird 
little object. 

The child qrose without a word and fol- 
lowed her into the room. Nora placed her 
a seat by the fire, and she spread out her 
tiny purple hands to catch the heat, with 
an air of great satisfaction. 

“IT wonder if the taykettle conjured her 
up, sure?” thought Nora, ‘‘She might 
be a steam-sprite, if there do be any such, 
but indade I niver heard of the like.’’ 

She was the possessor of a learned vol- 
ume which went very deeply into fairy 
lore, but it did not mention anything of 
the kind. 

‘Where do you live, sure? Did ye get 
lost, poor little thin’ ?’’ she questioned the 
child. 

**I live down by the wharf, and I didn’t 
get lost, only a dog stole my basket with 
ali I had got for the day in it, and I don’t 
dare to go home. Aunty whips me when 
I don’t carry anything home, and she’d 
kill me for losing the basket,” said the 
mite, in a precise, piping little tongue. 

“ What's yer name, thin?’ said Nora, 


her rosy Irish face all ashine with sym- 
pathy. 

‘“*Mamma used to call me Tina,’ said 
she, ** but aunty calls me Mary.” 

‘‘And where is the mother, that ye live 
with the aunt?” 

“She said she was going to heaven, but 
they took her away in a box. I suppose 
they carried her there, though they didn’t 
go up when I saw them. She was sick, 0 
such a long time! and I wanted her to go, 
because she said that she shouldn’t be sick 
any more, but be happy with papa,’’ said 
the little thing, solemnly. 

“And the aunt is a cruel thafe of a wo- 
man, and sinds ye out a begging, with 
your poor bits of toes to the ground, in 
weather like this! Bad ’cess to an aunt 
like that! I'd lave her to herself entirely. 
You shall stay with me to-night, anyway. 
We’re poor enough oursels, me mother 
and 1. Me mother lives out in a hotel, 
She used to be cook, and made the lots 0’ 
money; but then she got sick, being over 
the fire so much, and now she only helps 
the cook, and does little odd jobs, and lit- 
tle wages she gets. I worruk, too. I’m 
cash-girl at Haberly’s, and with what we 
both earrun, we get along. Me mother 
sleeps with me nights, and to-night, coz 
*tis Saturday night, she’s coming to supper. 
It’s her I’m kaping the table for.” 

** Will she like to have me here?” said 
the child, looking anxiously toward the 
door. 

“Sure she will. Me mother has the 
kind heart. Don’t you fear, me dear. 
How could anybody shut their door on the 
likes o’ you? You looks like a bit fairy.” 

Just then the door opened, and a woman 
with a kind face, very like Nora’s, entered 
the room. 

‘* Here’s me mother,” said Nora, sprivg- 
ing up gladly. ‘‘ Mother, see what a nice 
little company I’ve got.” 

“Nice indade,”’ said Mrs. Murphy, 
ting the cornsilk head. “And who might 
she be, me dear ?”’ 

“Her name’s Tina, and she lives with 
her aunt, and her aunt is cruel and bates 
her; and, mother, I’m going to kape her 
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with me—for a while, at laste. She’s lost 
her basket, and doesn’t dare to go home, 
and the weather’s so cowld!’ said honest 
Nora, all in one breath. 

“Well, well, we'll see about it, me dear; 
but now let’s take a bit o’ something to 
eat, if the tay’s all ready.” 

Tina seemed pleased with the little 
flowered plate Nora placed for her. Her 
eyes were as bright and wide as stars, and 
she seemed more than content with her 
surroundings; but she could not eat. 

“Maybe you had your dinner late?’ 
said Nora, anxiously. 


“T don’t have dinners,” piped Tina; “I 


only has breakfasts and suppers.” 

“Tm afeard the child’s going to be sick. 
Her cheeks are so flushed-like, and her 
eyes is too bright,’’ said Mrs. Murphy. 

But Tina said she wasn’t sick, and she 
liked to look at the pretty room, and the 
red flowers on the paper. 

“The paper do be pretty. 1 put it on 
meself, dear,” said Mrs. Murphy. “ But 
you will be sick if you don’t eata bit. I 
always know me Nora’s going to be sick 
when she don’t care for her supper.” 

“Do you know, mother, that taykettle’s 
found speech for itsel? It woke me up a 
talking and singing away this very night,” 
said Nora, earnestly. “lt made a sort 0’ 
song about somebody’s being at the doorr, 
and there being room at the table for one 
more. And sure enough, there was Tina 
at the door, though I hadn’t heard her at 
all!’ 

“Och, you were dreaming, me dear. 
Taykettles don’t spake !”’ 

“Why no, ’twasn’t exactly spaking,” 
said Nora; “it was just singing along a 
sort song.’’ 

It was a fearfully cold night, and as it 
grew later the wind arose and blew furi- 
ously. Mrs. Murphy had thought of tak- 
ing Tina home herself, as they had but one 
bed, and that one hardly wide enough for 
two; but she could not have the heart to 
take such a frail-looking little thing out 
into such bitter cold. But warm-hearted 
Nora would have slept on the hard floor 
herself, rather than have her brave that 
dangerous aunt, to say nothing of the cold, 
for aside from the pity she felt for her, she 
took a great fancy to the child. She told 
her fairy stories until bedtime. The won- 
derful adventures of that sagacious youth 
Jack the Giant Killer; the fascinating 


story of Puss in Boots, and the perils and 
triumphs of those valiant philanthropists 
the Seven Champions of Christendom. 
Tina’s brown eyes shone like stars out of | 
the tangle of white hair, and she hardly 
dared to breathe for fear of losing the 
spell. 

“T like stories,” she said, clasping her 
little brown hands; “ and you are so good. 
I never saw anybody so good before, ’cept 
mamma, and she went away so long ago 
I can’t hardly ’member. I s’pect you’re 
aangel, aren’t you? Angels are gooder 
than anything!” 

Poor Nora, with her little freckled Irish 
face and funny turn-up nose! She didn’t 
look much like an angel. She couldn’t 
help laughing at the idea herself, though 
she felt immensely flattered. She thought 
that Tina looked like an angel when she 
was attired for bed that night. She had 
put one of her own white night-dresses on 
to her, and had combed the cornsilk locks 
back from the little fair wistful face. The 
child’s beauty was striking, and it was 
highbred beauty, too; even Nora recog- 
nized that. But there were black and 
blue marks on the delicate shoulders and 
arms that made her warm Irish heart ache, 
and she kissed them with something like 
tears in her honest blue eyes. 

“Tt isn’t me that'll ever let ye go back to 
the aunt again,” said she, half to herself. 
“Tf I have but a crust, the bit thing shall 
share it, and I’ll slape on the floor mesel, 
if me mother objects to being crowded.” — 

The next morning Tina was flushed and 
feverish, but still she said that she wasn’t 
sick; her head ached, that was all. Nora 
hurried home from mass as fast as ever she 
could, to keep her company, and the two 
children spent a cosy day together. Nora 
kept a bright fire, and told stories until her 
stock was entirely exhausted. Tina seemed 
thoroughly happy, and took no thought of 
the morrow. Nora, to her, was like one of 
the good fairies in her stories; she would 
take care of her. Aunty and the days 
when she went begging were already like a 
dream, 

“It’s onlikely that that spalpeen iv a 
woman she calls aunty is any relative of 
hers,” said Mrs. Murphy, as she watched 
her while she was sleeping that night. 
* Mind, Nora, that child has gentle blood, 
These vile women steals pretty frail-like 
children to send a begging, bad ’cess to 
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‘em! The mother’s a weepin’ for the poor 
little lamb now, I doubt not.” 

* Ah, mother, we will niver let her go 
back to the likes iv her, will we? Didn’t 
the praste say as the good saints would 
give back all a body spent in deeds 0’ 
charity ?”’ 

“ But, me dear, how are you iver going 
to provide for another? Aren’t your own 
poor bits of toes almost out of the ould 
shoes now? And when will ye be able to 
buy another pair? Coal is so dear, and 
there’s so much spint in this weather. 
Then I want you to go to school and get a 
bit o’ larnin’, and not grow up in such 
haythin ignorance.” . 

* But I don’t want to go to school,” said 
Nora; ‘‘I can read now. I’dahape rather 
kape Tina.”’ 

Poor little Tina! she was really very ill. 
All night she tossed and moaned in her 
sleep, and in the morning she could hardly 
lift her head from the pillow. Mrs. Mur- 
phy did all she could for her before she 
went to her work, and Nora hung over her 
until the very last moment, almost broken- 
hearted that she must ieave her to suffer 
alone. But work begins on Monday morn- 
ing, and if she did not go to the store she 
would be sure to lose her place. Then 
what would become of her little friend ? 

. When she came home at noon she found 
her in a high fever; her eyes looked wild 
and strange, and she talked incoherently. 

* Whativer shall I do for her?’ said 
poor Nora, in despair. ‘It’s the favur she 
have, sure, and who knows but she’|) die, 
the poor bit thing? I'll never get over it 
if she do die on my hands. Perhaps a jug 
of hot water at the fate would draw the 
hate from the head, and p’r’aps a bit of 
hot tay, if Lcould make her drink it, would 
make her feel betier. Taykettle,’’ she 
said, as she stood that useful vessel on the 
glowing coals, “‘ you towld me to take the 
little thin’ in and give her the supper; now 
tell me what to do for herif youcan. She 
is that ill that it’s fit to break cne’s heart 
just to look at her.”’ 

But the teakettle only looked mildly 
contemplative, and didn’t open its mouth ; 
aud, as Tina was quiet for a few moments, 
she sat down by the fire to think what she 
could do to help the little sufferer. 

‘ll not lave her again,’’ she said to 
herself; “I shall lose me place, but the 
saints will provide.” 
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Leaning her head on her hands, she was 
quite lost in thought, until that funny 
witchlike old teakettle startled her with 
another one of its sage sayings in rhyme. 
The steam was pouring in a flood out of 
its crooked nose, and it sang along in this 
wise: 


“ Steam. steam, steam, puff, puff, puff! 
The doctor, the doctor, tis plain enough 
What to do for the child!” 


Nora started to her feet in a moment. 
A doctor, sure enough. Why did she not 
think of it before? She was so unused to 
sickness that, with all her thoughtfulness, 
the idea of calling a doctor never entered 
her mind. She hardly knew that there 
were such sort of people in the world. 

**T’ll run for one this instant,’’ she said. 
“ve got two dollars iv me own, that I 
was saving for the boots; but it’s better to 
let me feet go bare than let Tina be moan- 
ing in illness. I’m much obliged to you, 
taykettle, and sure I’!] always be after ask- 
ing advice of you. You’re as good as 
gould!’ And she made a little courtesy, 
that was not mockery, by any means, to 
the homely household god; for if there 
ever was a fairy, she believed that one 
haunted the teakettle. 

Then, hardly stopping to put on her 
things, she rushed out of the house. 

“Do you know where there be’s a doc- 
tor?”? she asked of Mrs. Donahoe, over 
the way, who always had a sick baby. 

But no, Mrs. Donahoe didn’t know where 
there was a doctor. The city doctor who 
came for nothing to poor people had 
moved, and she “had no account of any 
other.”” And so Nora rushed away on the 
wind to find a doctor’s sign. She found 
two or three, but the first one was away 
attending to a patient; the second was ill 
himself, and did not go out; the third told 
her shortly, without giving any reason, 
that he could not go to visit her patient. 

‘*Tf all the doctors be’s as stony-hearted 
as you, I may as well go home now,” said 
she to herself, as she stood on the side- 
walk. She clasped her two little red 
hands together, looking in every direction, 
as if in search of help. 

“What did you say about a doctor, my 
child 2’ said a gentleman who was waiting 
in an elegant carriage by the street side, 
noticing her look of distress, 

“©, if I could only find a doctor, sirr! 
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The little one at me house is that sick I’m 
afeard she’ll die.” 

“Indeed! Well, I’m a physician myself, 
and I will go to see the child at once, if 
you desire it. Your sister, I suppose.” 

“No sir,”.said she, without stopping to 
give any further explanation. ‘‘ The 
number is ten, Canal Court, if you please. 
T'll be at the door, and show you the way 
up when you get there; and thank you 
kindly, sirr. 

‘* He didn’t look as if he’d be that good,” 
she thought, as she ran toward home. ‘I 
_ should ’a’ said that he was sternlike and 
stuck-up, in his fine carriage, and with his 
gould-headed cane; but you niver can tell 
by looks.” 

He was rather astern-looking man, Nora 
was half afraid of him as he came up the 
rickety steps into the house. He was not 
so very old, but his hair was snowwhite, 
and his features were sharp and com- 
pressed, as if he had known trouble; and 
he had a grand air, which seemed to awe 
the very house. Nora had brushed Tina’s 
hair back from the little flushed face, and 
she lay quite still, with her wide fever- 
bright eyes fixed on the doctor. 

He gave one glance at her, then started 
back as if in alarm. 

“Who is this child?” he demanded, in 
a tone of more severity than the occasion 
required, Nora thought. 

“T don’t know what her last name be’s; 
I couldn’t make out by what she said. 
Her first name’s Tina.” 

“T thought so,” he said, in a tone half 
triumphant half anxious. ‘“‘ But where did 
you find her? She’s no relative of yours, 
certainly.” And he felt the fevered pulse 
with more than professional anxiety. 

“She came here Saturday night, and we 
took her in,” said Nora. ‘‘She was afeard 
to go home, coz she’d lost her basket, and 
her aunt bates her. She sinds her out a 
begging. Me mother doesn’t think it be’s 
her aunt at all, though, but some thafe of 
& woman that stoled her coz she was 
pretty. ” 

The doctor bit his lips, and bent very 
low over the little prostrate figure. 

“He be’s a quare man,”’ said Nora to 


“Do you think ghe will die, sirr?’”’ she 
asked, with tears in her eyes. 

“T hope not, my child; but she is very 
ill,” he said, in husky tones. “I am in- 


debted to you, my good girl, more than I 
can express,”’ he went on, ‘‘ for this little 
beggar child is my granddaughter. Her 
mother was lost to me years ago. She 
married a worthless man, agaiust my will, 
and I never forgave her. When she was 
dying she wrote to me, begging me to care 
for her child when\she was gone. I did 
not receive the letter for some time, as I 
was in Europe then; but when I did re- 
ceive it, I hastened home with all possible 
speed. When I reached here she had been 
dead for nearly two months, as far as I 
could learn, and I could find no trace of 
the child. I have been searching for her 
ever since, and despaired of ever finding 
her. But as soon as my eye fell on her 
face this morning I recognized her, for she 
is the image of her mother when she was 
achild. She has her eyes, her hair, her 
forehead, her expression. We called her 
Tina, too.”’ And the strong man’s voice 
was broken, as if he were weeping. 

“If he have been harrd to his daughter, 
he repints, and may the saints forgive 
him?’ prayed Nora. 

“© sirr!”’ she said, “ there do be a good 
fairy in our taykettle, and ’twas she that 
bade me take Nora in. I niver should a 
knowed she was at the doorr!” 

The doctor looked at her as if he thought 
she were insane. But when Tina got well 
she found some sympathy in her faith in 
the “taykettle fairy.” Tina was very, 
very ill for a time, but she got well at last. 
All through her illness, though she was 
delirious nearly all the time, and did not 
seem to recognize any one, she would have 
no one to wait on her but Nora. Nora’s 
hand was the ouly one that could bring her 
relief; Nora’s very presence seemed to 
quiet her. 

When she was able to be moved to the 
luxurious home of her grandfather, Nora 
went with her, and Nora’s mother also. 

“IT want my Nora always,’’ she said. 

And the saints did pay the honest little 
Irish girl tenfold for what she “ spint in 
charity.”’ 

There was no more “climbing other 
people’s stairs,’’ no more pinching poverty, 
no more hard work for either berself or 
her mother after that; for Tina’s grand- 
father in his gratitude could not do enough 
for them. He gave them a dear little. 
homelike cottage for their very own, fur- 
nished in a way that would have suited the 
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most fastidious; and, what was better to 
Nora than anything else, it was so near to 
Tina—just at the end of the garden. And 
besides that, he gave them a sum of money 
which seemed almost fabulous to Nora and 
her mother. This was to be keptin the 
bank, and the interest of it to support 
them in their cheery little home. 

Nora goes to school, and is growing into 
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a perfect little lady, though the burr will 
cling to her Irish tongue; and she still 
holds to her faith in fairies, and cherishes 
that old teakettle as if it were a golden 
treasure. And you may be sure she still 
“spinds” in deeds of charity, for such a 
warm little heart as hers could never be 
made forgetful by prosperity. 


OURIOUS 


A Curious Fisu.—Among the many 
wonders of the deep to be seen at the 
Brighton Aquarium, England, is a most 
exquisite and rare British fish: viz., the 
boar fish (Capros aper), originally classed 
as having only been found in the Mediter- 
ranean. This fish obtains its name from 


the shape of its snout, which is turned up 
and capable of being greatly pretruded. 
The spines of its first dorsal fin are stiff 
and long, like bristles, added to which it 
exudes a strong and unpleasant smell. If 


the boar fish mentioned by Pliny as being 


found in the river Achelouse be the same, 
it will probably be found to utter a grunt- 
ing sound, all of which peculiarities were 
supposed to point out a sufficient resem- 
blance toa boar, to warrant the appellation. 
The length of the fish is about four inches, 
The color of the eye is bright yellow and 


silvery white; the body is a fine crimson, 
delicately bright, fading into yellow, and 
thence to a silvery white as it approaches 
the belly. 


INFLUENCE OF THE IMAGINATION.—A 


striking instance of the power of imagina- 
tion over the human organism has just.at- 
tracted some attention in Paris. A poor 
old watchmaker, Frederick Stiebman, who 
lived in the Rue des Halles, has been the 
prey of a singular delusion for the past few 
months. He imagined that his soul had 
passed from his body into a peculiar watch 
which he had invented, and upon which he 
had worked for twenty years. ‘“‘On the 
day my watch stops,’’ Stiebman was wont 
to say, “I shall die.. My life has become 
subordinate to that of the watch.” A few 
days ago the watch began to run irregular- 
_ly, at first too fast, then too slow. “Iam 


very ill,”’ said the old man, and he took to 
his bed. Two days later the watch stopped ; 
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Stiebmann noticed the unmoving ham, 
rose to a sitting position, uttered a cry and 
fell back dead. 


A PEOPLE WHO WEAR APRONS OF 
LEAVES.—A paper was recently read .be- 
fore the London Anthropological Institute, 


by M. J. Walhouse, on the existence of a 
leaf-wearing tribe on the western coast of 
India. The author’s residence at Manga- 
lore forsome years, afforded him the oppor- 
tunity of studying the habits of the native 
tribes of South Canara, and in the present 
communication he recorded a few facts 
concerning the Koragars, and a remnant, 
now numbering only a few hundreds of 
the aboriginal slave caste, whose distinc- 
tive peculiarity was the habit of wearing 
aprous of woven twigs and green leaves 
over the usual garments. The custom at 


present is observed by the women only, 
who think that discarding it will bring 
them ill luck. The author maintained 
that the leaf was a badge of degradation, 
and was a survival of a very ancient 
custom. 


From Burrep Pompgu.—Quite recent- 
ly has been completed in Naples, a magnifi- 
cent cast in plaster of a beautiful grey- 
hound, the impression of whose form was 
found in the excavations of Pompeii. The 
work has succeeded wonderfully well, and 
is remarkable for the fine and artistic man- 
ner in which it has represented the spas- 
modic contractions of the poor animal thus 
suddenly overtaken. ‘This is the first cast 
of an animal that has ever been taken from 
the excavations of Pompeii, owing to the 
small number found there, This will be 


exposed in the Museum of Pompeii when 


the glass case in process of construction is 
finished. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this De- 
ent to Epwin R. Briees, Wrst 
L, Oxford County, MAINE. 


Answers t6 February Puzzles. 
15. Wood. 
16.HyenA 

OakuM 

RussidA 

AssigN 

CandiD 

EdnaA 


17. P 
MAR 
MIRES 
PARADOX 
REDAN 
SON 
x 
18. Crane, Nacre. 19. Nagor, Groan. 
20. Drain, Nadir. 21. Negus, Genus. 
22. Burin, Bruin. 23. “A Great Hunter.” 
24. Place, lace, ace. 25. Goat, oat, at. 
26. Socrates.. 27. Sight, sigh. 28. Mary, 
mar, ma. 29. Venice. 30. Quebec. 
81. Russia. 32. Tuscany. 33. “San 
56.—Prize Word-Square. 
_A bit; a bird; excursion; a disagreeable 
weakness; a powerful class. 
For the first correct answer, sent to the 


editor of this page, I will give a copy of 


Ainsworth’s “ Rookwood.” 
“Brau K.” 
57.—Double Acrostic. . 
The primals and finals name two great 
men. 1. A. Middle State; 2. To tinge. 
8. Humble; 4. A region; 5, To excel; 
6. Thought. RUTHVEN. 
58.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
The Ist is in walk, but not in run; 
The 2d is in mirth, but not in fun; 
The 8d is in will, but not in deed; 


The 4th is in see, but not in read; 


The 5th is in youth, but not in age; 

The 6th is in pen, but not in cage; 

The whole is a puzzler on this page. 
DEXTER E. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Concealed Names. 
59. How surely many are deceived. 
60. The odor entirely escaped. 
61. Is this a belt you have bought? 
62. Does your ear ache,.Louisa? 
Cyrit DEANE. 


63.—Charade. 
My first is a public house, 
My second is found on the street, 


My third we all must do 
If success we wish to meet. 


My whole gives wealth to all, 
Of every rank and station; 
It is the key to fortune 
In every tribe and nation. 
H. Morton. 


64.—Numerical Enigma. 

The answer contains 20 letters, and is 
the title of a once popular song. 

The 4, 7, 10, 20, is joy. 

The 11, 6, 18, 4, 2, 12, is fear. 

The 13, 3, 9, 1, is an article worn. 

The 19, 5, 17, 18, is one of the natural 
endowments, WILson. 


Decapitations. 

65. Behead learning, and leave metal. 

66. A silken substance, and leave failure. 

67. Spite, and leave a girl’s name. 

68. To glide, and leave dejected. 

L. T. NIELSON, 
69.—Diamond Puzzle. 

Always in your thoughts, but never in 
your mind; A certain time; Something to 
be kept; A tree; In every denomination. 

CyRiL DEANE. 
10.—Words Squared. 

A plant; A knot; Searce ; Space. 

Emma M. CHAMPLIN. 


Bees on the Wing. 
Tl. One flies away, and leaves a snare. 
72. Another, and leaves a drunkard, 
73. Another, and leaves a flow of water. 
J. H., & M. A. G. 


Apocopes. 

74. Apocopate a dog, and leave to ex- 
cept. 

75. A nobleman, and leave a youth. 

76. A piece of defensive armor, and 
leave a bandage. 

77. A mineral much used by South Sea 
Islanders, and leave a useful tool. 

“ BEAU kK.” 
78.—Transposition. 

' Transpose a warning into a sale; then 
syncopate, and form a deed. 


19.—Geographical Curtailment. 


+ Curtail an inland county of lreland, and 


leave a town of Southern Italy. 
“ Brau K.” 


Angwers in Two Months. 
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Ballow’s Monthly Magazine. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Suort Nut-Cakes.—Two cups of sweet 
milk, three cups of sugar, five eggs, three 
tablespoonfuls of butter (level, not round- 
ed), one and a half teaspoonful of soda, 
three of cream tartar, one spoonful of salt, 
a little nutmeg. 


OATMEAL MusH.—As a general rule, the 
coarser the meal the better the mush. The 
meal in which the kernels are barely broken 
in two once is next in quality to the groats, 
which are not broken at all. Pour one 
measure of this coarse oatmeal into three 
and a half measures of boiling water. Stir 
occasionally, and boil briskly until the 
meal is evenly diffused through the water, 
then set the kettle back where it will bare- 
ly simmer, cover close and Jet it cook an 
hour without stirring. Then dish and serve 
warm. 


anv Inpian Loar.—Scald three 
pints of very coarse corn meal (as coarse as 
that ground for horse feed) with three pints 
boiling water. Add one gill of molasses 
and three pints of rye meal (rye Graham) ; 
mix all together very thoroughly, and make 
into loaves three or four inches thick. Set 
on the stove where it will simmer up and 
not burn, and let it stand until it rises 
enough to crack all over the surface. Then 
put into a moderate oven, and bake three 
hours} or bake two hours and steam two 
hours, or put into a pretty good oven, with 
a declining fire, at night, and have it ready 
for breakfast the next morning. Serve 
‘warm or cold, better warm. 


Lemon CustTarD.—Take four eggs, beat 
them well; add six tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
three of butter, half a teacupful of rich 
cream, and juice of two lemons. Beat all 
the ingredients well together, and pour on 
crusts and bake. This quantity will make 
three ordinary-sized custards. 


To Curr Hoarsenyss. — When the 
voice is lost, as is sometimes the case, from 
the effects of a cold, a simple pleasant 
remedy is furnished by beating up the 
white of one egg, adding to it.the juice ofa 


lemon, and sweetening with white sugar to 
the taste. Take a teaspoonful from time 
to time. It has been known effectually to 
cure the ailment. 


A PLEASANT CovuGH CaANDy.— Take 
two tumblers. In one place a gill of flax- 
seed ; fill the other with broken bits of slip- 
pery elm bark; fill both tumblers with boil- 
ing water and leave standing for two hours. 
In a saucepan place one and a half pound 
of brown sugar, strain into itthrough mus- 
lin all the liquid that will pour from the 
two tumblerfuls of bark and flaxseed. 
Transfer to the fire, and stir until the candy 
seems upon the point of turning back to 
sugar. When this is seen to be the case,. 
pour out instantly and break into small 
pieces when cold. This candy is surpris- 
ingly pleasant to the taste, and is found 
beneficial, especially in the case of public 
speakers called upon to tax the voice while 
suffering from hoarseness. 


Curr FoR Rriveworm.—A simple and 
harmless application, said unfailingly to 
cure this troublesome eruption, is found by 
washing with a solution made from the 
root of the common narrow-leafed dock, 
which belongs to the botanical genus 
Rumex. Use vinegar as the solvent. 


MucILaAGE.—According to R. Rother, the 
following formula affords a mucilage which 
will keep in the hottest weather; Gum 
arabic, twelve Troy ounces; glycerine, 
eight fluid ounces; water, sixteen fluid 
ounces. 

Re#EUMATISM.—The following is said to 
be an excellent cure forrheumatism, Half 
a teaspoonfnl of Rochelle salts, to be taken 
every morning, half an hour before break- 
fast. Hot drinks, spirits, wine, beer, cider, 
pepper and spices are to be avoided, and 
all grease, except good sweet butter. Fresh 
meat or poultry, may be eaten once a day, 
but salt meat and fish must be abstained 
from. 


FAOTS AND FANCIES. 


That wonderful child, who is always say- 
ing queer things, turns up this time at 
Stockton, Cal., and his latest {s thus re- 
corded: “ During the storm one day last 
week, which was accompanied by a touch 
of thunder and lightning, a bright little 
four-year-old boy of one of our citizens ad- 
vanced a new idea concerning electricity, 
which is entirely at variance with the views 
of scientists. He had been eagerly watch- 
ing the play of the lightning, and finally 
besought his mother to tell him what it 
was, or what caused it. She told him, but 


the explanation did not agree with his,. 


childish fancy. He shook his head, and 
looking up at his mother, while his eyes 
sparkled and danced, exclaimed, ‘ No, no, 
mamma, I know what it is; it’s God 
winking?” 

** And have you no other sons?” asked a 
curious lady of a bronzed old sea captain. 
““O yes, madam. I had one that lived in 
the South Sea Islands for nearly a dozen 
years?” ‘‘Really! Was he bred there, 
and what was his taste—sea or land!’ 
“No madam, he wasn’t bread, he was meat 
—leastways, the niggers ate him; and as 
for his taste, the chief said he tasted of ter- 
backer.”’ The lady walked to another part 
of the ship, and the captain smiled and 
took a fresh “ quid.” 


A clergyman, being applied to in less 
than a year after his appointment, to put a 
stove in the church, asked how long his 
predecessor had been there; and when an- 
swered, “ Twelve years,’’ he said, “ Well, 
you never had a fire in the church during 
his time?” “No sir,’ replied the appli- 
cant, “‘ but we had fire in the pulpit then,”’ 


“Why, Georgie, are you smoking?” ex- 
claimed an amazed mother, who came upon 
her little son as he was puffing away ata 
cigar. ‘*N—no, ma; I’m only keeping it 
lighted for another boy.” 


A Chicago saloon keeper has reduced 
beer to three cents. “ Yoost you see mit 
his beer glass,’ stated an official of the 


Protective Union, “und if you got more 
beer as you got by pouring some froth 
round a thimble in your fingers, den I shake’ 
you for the drinks.” 

A Sacramento lawyer remarked to the 
court, “It is my candid opinion, judge, 
that you are an old fool.’”’ The judge al- 
lowed his mildly beaming eye to fall upon 
the lawyer a brief moment, then, in a voice 
husky with suppressed emotion, said, “ It’s 
my candid opinion that you are fined $100. 


** Twice one is won,’’ repeated an urchin, 
in an absent-minded way. ‘‘ What!’ cried 
his father, have I spent so much money 
on your education with no better results 
thanthat? Twice oneis two, sir.” Well, 
dad,” replied the young hopeless, “I will 
admit that you are right from one stand- 
point; but, with all due deference to you 
as my paternal progenitor, I must beg leave 
to maintain that, when I win two one-dol- 
lar bills on a horse-race, twice one is won.” 


Somebody having applied for a method > 
by which he might cure his daughter of 
her partiality for young gentlemen, is kind- 
ly informed that there are several methods 
of reform. The best are to put her ina 
well, and drop a few loads of gravel on her 
head, or to bind her ankles to an anvil and 
upset her out of a boat. 


A high-school pupil in a cross-town car, 
recited her geometry lesson to a fellow- 
girl, recently, as follows; “If the angles 
at the base of an isosceles triangle are 
equal to the square of the hypothenuse of 
a right-angle cone, then the rectangle of 
the diameter of a circle is equal to the 


_ —ah—to the—ah—is equal to the—ah—to 


the square—to the—ah—O, bother! Gim- 
me that book! I wish pa’ud let me take 
dancing lessons instead of these horrible 
squares, and angles, and hypothenuses.”’ 

A Rhode Island man carries $200,000 life 
insurance, and if he even takes cold in the 
head, the companies rush down three or 
four doctors to feel his pulse. 


Brilliant Announcement for 1875. 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
The Best, the Cheapest, and the most Interesting Publication of the hind 
in the World, 
AXD 


THE AMERICAN UNION, 
The Largest and Oldest Literary Weekly Paper in the Country. 


BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS! 


BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS! 


Six Handsome Chromos Given to Subscribers. 


REMEMBER TO SEND THE MONEY TO PREPAY POSTAGE, IT MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


‘The publishers of BALLov’s MonrTHLY 
cheapest and most inter- 
esting publication of the kind in the coun- 
try—and Tax AmeRIcAN Union—the 
jargest and oldest weekly journal in the 
United States—respectfully announce to 
their friends and patrons, which extend to 
every State in the Union, that for the year 
1875 they will give as Premiums to sub- 
ecribers some of the most elegant Chromos 
ever produced in this country. They were 
‘prepared expressly for our establishment, 
and can be obtained from no other parties. 
‘The names of these elegant and artistic 
Chromos are: 

SUNRISE. 

SUNSET. 

MORNING GLORIES. 
LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 
THE BETROTHED. 

THE POWER OF MUSIC. 

Many of our last year’s subscribers have 
written to us in favor of our giving as Pre- 
miums “ Mornive GLorres,” “ LILIEs oF 
Vautry,” “Tae Brrroruep,” and 
“Tae PowrEr or Music,” so that they can 
this year have the companion pictures of 
last year. For this reason we have retained 
them on eur list, but “Sunrme” and 


“Sunser” are entirely new, and will be 
found fully equal to anything ever issued 
from this or any other office. 

These Chromos are printed in oil, in 
many colors, and are wonderful for their 
beantiful and great originality. 


PREMIUMS FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. 
CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 

As a great inducement to Clubs, we offer 
the following liberal terms :—For a Club of 
FIVE copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINB, $7.50, 
and a copy gratis to the person who gets up 
the Club, and also the Chromos “ Sun- 
Risz” or ‘“‘Sunset”’ (which are entirely 
new), or the Premiums which we offered — 
last year, ‘Morning GLORIES” or 
“ LILIgs OF THE VALLEY,” to each mem- 
ber of the Club. 

Ten copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, 
$13.00, and a copy gratis to the person who 
obtains the Club, and also the Chromos 
SunNRISsE,”’ or “ Sunsrt,’’ or MornN- 
ine Giories,” or “ oF THE VAI- 
LEY,” to each member of the Club. 

Be sure and name which picture you pre- 
fer. Also send ten cents for each subscriber 
to prepay postage. Or five cents for six 
months. 


A Brilliant Announcement for 1875. 


Suve_e subscrip- 
tions $1.50 each (and ten cents for postage), 
and either of the Chromos, “Sunrisx,” or 
“Sunset,” or GLORIgs,” or 
“Litres oF THE VALLEY,” as the sub- 
seriber may elect; and be sure and name 
the Chromo you want in your letter. 


BALLOU'’S MAGAZINE AND THE AMERI- 
CAN UNION. 

BALLovu’s MAGAzINE and THe 
can Union combined for $3.75; and also 
the Chromos “ Sunrise” and “ Sunsert,’’ 
er Monnine GLORIES’ and “ LILIEs oF 
vee VALLEY.” Or BALLOU’s and THE 
Umion for $3.50, without the Chromos, and 
ten cents postage for BALLov’s, and fifteen 
cents for the Umton, in addition. Or for 
$4.00 we will send Taz American UNION 
and BauLou’s and all four of 
the Chromos, “Sunzisz” and Sunser’’ 
and “Limes or tas VALLEY” and 
“Mornine Giorims,” or we will send 
either two of the above, and “‘ Taz-PowzR 
er Music” or “ Tas BETROTHED.” 
PREMIUMS FOR THE AMERICAN UNION. 

SineLE SUBSCRIPTIONS.—We will send 
Toe AMERICAN UNIoN for one year for 
$2.50, and also give every subscriber the two 
Chromos “Sunrise” and “Sunset,” 
“ LILIEs OF THE VALLEY” and “ Morn- 
ine GLORIES,” or either “ THE POWER OF 
Music” or “ Tue BerrorHED,” just which 
the subscriber may prefer, and fifteen cents 
additional for postage, or eight cents for 
six months, 

This is a splendid offer, and should be 
taken advantage of by thousands who wish 
to adorn their homes with beautiful 
pictures. 

CLUBS FOR THE AMERICAN UNION. 

For $15.00 we will send six copies of 
Tue AmeRIcAN Union for one year, and a 
copy of BALLou’s to the per- 
son who gets up the Club, and also to each 
member of the Club the Chromos “ Sun- 


and “ Sunset,’ or Taz Berroru- 
Ep,” or “ Toe Powrr or Music.” The 
subscriber must state which of these last 
beautiful Chromos is desired, and it will 
be immediately forwarded ; or “ Sunrisz”’ 
and ‘‘Sumser” will be sent, if preferred. 


Important Notice.—Be sure and send 


money by a post-office order, a registered 
letter, or by check on New York or Boston. 
We are not responsible for money lost on 
its way to us through the mails. Post 
office orders are safe and cheap. 


To THe PuBLic.—Subscribers can com- 
mence at any time, and not wait for their 
subscriptions to expire. Let them roll in 
their names as early as possible. 


A VERY IMPOBTANT NOTICE TO SUBSORIB- 
ERS.—LET ALL HEED IT. 4 


t@™ By a new law of Congress, publish- 
ers are compelled to prepay all postage on 
Magazines and Newspapers; consequently 
all subscribers will please forward with 
their subscriptions for BaLLou’s Ma@a- 
zing the sum of Ten CxEnTs, in addition 
to their regular subscriptions. This will 
save to each subscriber two cents, the usual 
postage having been twelve cents per an- 
num. Let every one remember this, for it is 
very important to us that it should be under- 
stood and acted on, as we can’t afford to pre- 
pay postage unless it is refunded to us. 

The Postage on AMERICAN 
Union will be, as near as we ean calculate, 
Firrcen Cunts, a saving of five cents; and 
this must be sent with the subscription, as 
we are compelled to prepay the postage at 
the Boston offiee. Pray do not forget this 
important information when you send in 
your subscriptions. Eight cents for six 
months. 

Ia Be careful in writing, to give State, 
County and Post-Office for each subscriber; 
and also to designate the name of the getter- 
up of the club. 

Address THOMES & TALBOT, 

36 Bromfiekd Street, Boston, Masa, 


Waiting to Solve a Problem. 


TERRANCE.—" Phat’s an yearthquake, Teddy ?” 
Teppy.—* Wait till I think.” 
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